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H.R.  2406,  THE  UNITED  STATES  HOUSING  ACT 

OF  1995 


FRroAY,  SEPTEMBER  29,  1995 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Housing 
AND  Community  Opportunity, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Financial  Services, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:10  a.m.,  in  room 
2128,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Rick  Lazio  [chairman 
of  the  subcommittee]  presiding. 

Present:  Chairman  Lazio,  Representatives  Hayworth,  Cremeans, 
Heineman,  Kennedy,  Vento,  Waters,  Roybal-Allard,  Velazquez,  and 
Frank. 

Chairman  Lazio.  Grood  morning.  The  subcommittee  will  please 
come  to  order. 

I  want  to  welcome  everyone  to  the  subcommittee.  I  know  we  have 
an  excellent  panel  here  today  and  I  want  to  thank  everybody  for 
coming  in  to  testify  before  the  subcommittee. 

I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  opening  statement 
be  placed  in  the  record  as  written. 

Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

Today,  we  are  here  to  begin  a  very  difficult  but  very  exciting 
process.  That  is  making  changes,  historic  changes  in  the  way  gov- 
ernment works. 

On  Wednesday,  I  introduced,  with  several  of  my  colleagues,  H.R. 
2406,  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1995,  which  is  the  first  step 
in  replacing  HUD  and  its  244  programs  with  a  new  way  of  provid- 
ing assistance  to  local  communities  and  individuals  in  America. 

Today's  hearing  will  deal  with  public  housing  and  to  some  extent 
assisted  housing,  some  of  the  most  serious  challenges  we  face  in 
the  process. 

Public  housing,  I  don't  have  to  tell  anybody  here,  has  a  poor  rep- 
utation. Press  reports  detail  stories  of  crime  and  drugs.  There  is 
virtually  universal  agreement  that  public  housing  is  struggling. 
There  have  been  many  prominent  failures,  not  just  in  Chicago  or 
D.C.,  but  throughout  the  country. 

Congress  and  society  have  not  done  enough  for  public  housing 
residents  who  remain  locked  in  poverty  by  ineffective,  outdated 
policies.  Grovernment  for  too  long  has  relied  on  more  spending  as 
a  solution  to  policy  failures  while  generations  grew  up  in  poverty. 

Today,  we  draw  the  line.  We  will  not  be  bound  by  outdated  poli- 
cies. We  will  not  be  restricted  by  what  our  predecessors  have  done 
or  have  failed  to  do. 

(1) 


Some  say  that  plans  to  get  rid  of  the  old  way  of  providing  public 
housing  are  an  attempt  to  abandon  the  Nation's  most  disadvan- 
taged populations  because  of  the  failures  of  only  a  few  authorities. 
They  call  this  death  by  anecdote.  HUD  Secretary  Henry  Cisneros 
has  been  criticized  by  some  members  of  his  own  party  for  attempt- 
ing to  destroy  public  housing. 

In  fact,  the  majority  of  public  housing  authorities  in  this  country 
do  a  good  job  of  providing  affordable  housing  to  deserving  families. 
The  IJ.S.  Housing  Act  of  1995  supports  those  efforts  and  removes 
barriers  that  keep  those  PHAs  from  doing  an  even  better  job.  But 
let's  not  forget  that  the  roughly  100  or  so  that  are  classified  by 
HUD  as  severely  distressed  have  almost  one-quarter  of  all  of  the 
public  housing  units  in  this  country. 

We  should  look  at  public  housing  as  two  very  distinct  challenges. 
In  one  case,  we  should  empower  effective,  well-run  housing  au- 
thorities to  do  a  better  job.  However,  for  those  that  are  chronically 
troubled,  we  must  admit  the  failure  and  end  the  monopoly  of  a 
failed  management  structure. 

The  reality  of  our  current  fiscal  situation  is  that  there  are  fewer 
dollars  to  go  around.  But  as  we  will  hear  today  from  witnesses,  the 
good  PHAs  really  can  do  more  with  less  if  they  are  allowed  to  oper- 
ate at  the  best  of  their  abilities. 

I  welcome  the  input  of  my  colleagues  and  encourage  them  all  to 
focus  on  policies  and  not  politics.  Do  not  relegate  yourself  to  the 
sidelines  by  nay-saying  change.  We  should  all  embrace  this  tremen- 
dous opportunity  to  look  at  the  government's  priorities  honestly 
and  to  work  to  improve  this  bill. 

There  are  a  number  of  Members  with  this  subcommittee  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  aisle  with  experience  and  genuine  concern  about 
these  issues.  I  say  unequivocally  that  if  any  Member,  Republican, 
Democrat  or  Independent  wants  to  play  an  active,  positive  role  in 
shaping  this  legislation,  they  are  welcome. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  let  the  subcommittee 
Members  know  more  about  how  I  intend  to  move  this  bill. 

As  you  all  know,  we  will  be  holding  a  field  hearing  next  Thurs- 
day in  Chicago  to  discuss  troubled  public  housing.  We  will  be  hold- 
ing another  hearing  on  October  13  to  discuss  section  8  housing  and 
other  issues  dealt  with  in  this  bill.  It  is  my  intention  to  move  this 
markup  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  to  be  certain  that  Members  con- 
tinue to  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  bill  and  take  an  active 
part  in  refining  it.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  thank  you  all  for  being  here. 

I  want  to  also  just  quickly  summarize,  I  think,  some  of  the  high 
points  of  the  bill,  at  least  conceptually.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a 
process  to  repeal  a  Depression-era  bill  and  replace  it  with  a  hous- 
ing policy  that  is  relevant  in  the  21st  century.  We  are  attempting 
to  solicit  input  for  the  creation  of  accreditation  boards  that  profes- 
sionalizes the  minimum  standards  necessary  to  achieve  a  level  of 
adequate  service  for  our  Nation's  communities. 

We  establish  a  community  service  criteria  for  those  who  are  able 
to  contribute  to  their  own  housing  projects.  We  institute  the  con- 
cept of  graduation  from  public  housing.  We  are  giving  more  power 
to  local  entities  to  allow  them  to  fashion  local  solutions,  giving 
more  opportunities  to  local  not-for-profits,  community  development 


corporations  and  others  to  introduce  more  competition  into  the 
framework  in  an  effort  to  try  and  have  fewer  bureaucracies,  fewer 
bureaucrats  talking  to  bureaucrats,  more  people  helping  people. 

We  are  trying  to  stress  home  ownership  and  providing  new  tools 
for  PHAs  to  reach  out  and  bring  the  dream  of  home  ownership 
through  rental  assistance,  converting  to  homeowner  assistance, 
counseling,  and  other  creative  ways,  including  interest  rate  buy- 
downs  and  other  financing  mechanisms  that  will  bring  the  possibil- 
ity of  home  ownership  to  more. 

With  that,  again,  I  want  to  thank  the  panel,  and  I  would  recog- 
nize anybody  else  who  wants  to  make  an  opening  statement. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Rick  Lazio  can  be  found  on 
page  54  in  the  appendix.] 

Yes.  Ms.  Velazquez. 

Ms.  Velazquez.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  for  finally  holding 
these  hearings. 

As  a  Member  who  represents  one  of  the  largest  public  housing 
populations  in  the  country,  I  feel  they  are  long  overdue. 

My  colleagues,  public  housing  in  America  started  off  very  dif- 
ferently fi"om  today.  During  the  1930's,  America  made  a  commit- 
ment that  having  adequate  nousing  was  not  a  privilege,  but  a  right 
under  the  New  Deal,  with  the  knowledge  that  everyone  deserved 
safe  and  affordable  housing.  To  fulfill  this  commitment,  we  under- 
took a  program  that  aimed  to  provide  adequate  housing  for  every- 
one who  needed  it. 

In  those  days,  people  living  in  public  housing  were  the  very  back- 
bone of  our  society.  They  were  the  blue-collar  workers  of  our  fac- 
tories. They  were  new  immigrants  to  our  Nation,  individuals  who 
were  looking  for  a  fresh  start.  Back  then,  living  in  public  housing 
was  an  honor,  not  a  stigma. 

Over  the  years,  the  Housing  Act  of  1937  has  become  antiquated 
and  outdated.  Clearly  under  today's  needs,  this  statute  has  become 
to  cumbersome  and  at  a  minimum,  in  need  of  significant  overhaul. 
All  the  accompanying  rules  and  regulations  have  stified  creativity 
in  public  housing  for  the  past  several  years. 

As  we  come  here  today  to  sort  out  tne  problems  with  this  act,  we 
will  hear  many  Members,  especially  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  tell  us  that  they  are  here  today  to  save  public  housing.  We 
all  know  there  are  problems  with  our  public  housing.  There  is  not 
enough  safe,  affordable  housing,  but  by  government  programs  that 
have  helped  the  poor  and  middle-class  families,  Republicans  have 
made  a  bad  situation  worse. 

You  have  sent  a  message  loud  and  clear.  You  have  said  that  de- 
fense spending  was  more  important  than  homes  for  housing.  Giving 
tax  breaks  to  those  who  don't  need  them  was  more  important  than 
providing  rent  assistance  to  the  working  poor.  In  a  time  when  our 
public  housing  stock  is  in  need  of  major  investment,  Republicans 
have  cut  it  in  half.  In  the  ensuing  weeks,  the  debate  on  public 
housing  must  address  the  fact  that  we  have  a  real  need  in  this 
country  for  affordable  housing. 

This  debate  was  not  to  make  public  housing  the  price  for  deficit 
reduction,  nor  should  this  hearing  serve  as  a  vehicle  to  do  away 
with  public  housing  programs.  What  matters  is  that  we  have  a  des- 


perate  need  in  this  country  to  increase  quality,  low-cost  housing  for 
the  poor  and  moderate-income  families. 

During  his  recent  address  to  the  Congressional  Hispanic  Caucus 
Institute,  President  Clinton  spoke  of  how  America  needed  to  act 
more  like  a  community  and  less  like  a  crowd.  In  a  community,  you 
care  about  the  well-being  of  others.  In  a  crowd,  you  only  care  about 
yourself. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  place  to  demonstrate  that  we  are  willing 
to  act  like  a  community  than  addressing  our  public  housing  crisis, 
and  we  can  by  finding  a  solution  which  provides  adequate,  safe  and 
affordable  housing  for  all  that  need  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Lazio.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  going  to  go  out  of  order  and  recognize  Mr.  Heineman  who 
has  a  pressing  obligation  with  the  DC  Task  Force. 

Mr.  Heineman,  you  are  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  hadn't  intended  to  get  political,  but  it  is  not  the  way  this  hear- 
ing started  off.  Let  me  say  that  I  have  been  in  law  enforcement  for 
38  years.  I  started  my  law  enforcement  in  Harlem  U.S.A.,  back  in 
1955,  and  up  until  last  year,  I  was  Police  Chief  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  with  only  2  days'  break  between  both  those  careers. 

I  have  seen  public  housing  since  1955  up  to  1994,  and  it  is  a  dis- 
grace. Don't  let  anybody  tell  you  it  is  a  disgrace  because  of  the  Re- 
publicans. The  Republicans  have  not  had  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  past  40  years  and  I  am  not  going  to  say  who  has  had 
control  of  this  House  in  the  past  40  years  and  its  funding,  but  it 
was  not  the  Republicans. 

I  was  there  almost  every  day  for  the  past  40  years.  I  can  tell  you 
about  the  horrors  of  public  housing  and  it  tears  me  apart,  to  be 
honest  with  you,  because  I  have  worked  with  public  housing  in  the 
past  15  years  and  I  have  worked  very  hard  for  that  and  I  have  seen 
the  dangers  of  it  and  I  have  seen  the  captive  people  in  it,  held  cap- 
tive for  40  years. 

Now,  let  me  read  my  opening  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  scheduling  this  morning's  hearing  on 
H.R.  2406,  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1995.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  crafting  this  important  housing  reform  legislation  which  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor. 

I  also  want  to  welcome  our  panel  of  distinguished  experts  in  the 
field  of  public  housing.  I  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  crisis  in  our  inner  cities  today.  The 
American  people  know  that.  Drugs,  crime,  welfare  dependency  and 
the  breakdown  of  family  are  destroying  the  very  fabric  of  urban 
life.  The  great  cities  that  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  built  with 
good  old  fashioned  American  know-how  are  in  desperate  trouble. 
Teenage  pregnancies  are  at  record  levels,  deadbeat  dads  are  aban- 
doning their  children  and  running  away  from  their  responsibilities. 
Street  gangs  are  infiltrating  more  and  more  neighborhoods  and  the 
American  people  are  asking,  what  is  happening  to  this  great 
Nation? 

As  a  former  chief  of  police  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  I  know 
that  we  cannot  win  the  fight  against  crime  with  our  families  falling 
apart  and  our  cities  crumbling  around  us.  We  must  salvage  our 


troubled  cities,  and  a  bold,  innovative  housing  policy  may  well  be 
the  key. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  Americans  who  are 
prepared  to  tackle  this  problem  head  on  if  we  let  them,  and  H.R. 
2406  will  provide  a  blueprint  for  housing  policies  that  work.  This 
is  still  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world  and  I  am  convinced  that 
if  we  remove  the  bureaucratic  shackles  imposed  from  Washington, 
there  is  still  plenty  of  that  good  old  fashioned  American  know-how 
left  to  rebuild  our  cities,  remove  the  drugs  and  crime  from  the 
streets,  and  restore  fathers  to  the  family  nome  where  they  truly 
belong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  tall  order,  I  know.  These  failed  housing 
policies  are  at  the  very  heart  of  our  current  problems  in  the  inner 
cities.  For  almost  60  years,  our  housing  policies  have  come  from 
one  law,  the  Housing  Act  of  1937.  In  those  60  years,  a  lot  has 
changed  in  this  country,  but  our  housing  bureaucrats  in  Washing- 
ton still  want  to  use  1930  solutions  for  1990's  problems.  We  need 
new  thinking  for  a  new  era. 

For  example,  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  current  housing  law  ac- 
tually punishes  fathers  if  they  choose  to  live  with  their  families  in 
public  housing  rather  than  leave  home.  The  legislation  before  us 
today  fixes  the  problem  by  reforming  the  family  income  eligibility 
requirements  of  our  public  housing  and  section  8  housing  pro- 
grams. Under  the  new  proposal,  a  father  can  remain  in  the  family 
home  and  add  his  income  to  his  family's  income  without  having  to 
pay  a  financial  penalty  to  the  government.  H.R.  2406  will  empower 
local  communities,  rather  than  Washington  bureaucrats,  to  make 
the  decisions  on  how  best  to  provide  public  housing  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  housing  legislation  is  a  critical  first  step  to 
put  decisionmaking  authority  back  to  the  local  level  where  the 
American  people  want  it,  rather  than  a  distant  Federal  office  build- 
ing in  Washington.  In  my  home  State  of  North  Carolina,  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  many  well-run  public  housing  authorities,  and  it 
is  only  right  that  they  should  be  given  greater  flexibility  to  inno- 
vate and  experiment  to  provide  the  best  public  housing  with  the 
limited  resources  available.  For  the  few  public  housing  authorities 
that  are  not  currently  doing  their  job,  they  will  be  replaced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  much  work  yet  to  be  done  to  provide  safe 
and  affordable  housing  for  those  who  need  it.  I  know  mv  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  share  the  same  desire  to  produce  real  re- 
form in  public  housing,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  working  with 
you  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  enjoy  working  with  you  on  the  D.C.  Task  Force. 
Myself  being  in  public  safety  and  you  being  in  the  housing,  having 
been  designated  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  function  in  those 
regards.  I  enjoy  working  with  you  here  in  this  subcommittee  and 
I  do  enjoy  working  with  you  on  the  D.C.  Task  Force,  and  I  thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Lazio.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Heineman. 

Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  or  all,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  fact 
that  you  have  drafted  this  bill  and  that  we  are  having  this  hearing. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  we  do  move  this  process  forward. 


As  we  have  discussed  in  recent  weeks,  we  face  a  real  danger  of 
becoming  completely  irrelevant  if  we  do  not  act  soon.  The  appro- 
priations bill  is  full  of  legislative  language  and  the  reconciliation 
bill  dealt  heavily  with  housing,  and  all  of  this  occurred  without  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  authorizing  committee.  So  I  am  glad  we 
are  moving  forward  and  congratulations  to  you  on  introducing  the 
bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  also  very  concerned  that  most  of  the 
Democratic  Members  on  this  subcommittee  are  seeing  the  bill  for 
the  first  time  this  morning.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses have  had  more  involvement  in  the  drafting  of  this  bill  than 
the  Democratic  Members  of  this  subcommittee.  I  know  I  have  never 
been  consulted  and  I  don't  believe  that  any  of  the  other  Democratic 
Members  have  either. 

The  lack  of  consultation  is  a  real  disappointment  because  I  think 
that  there  are  many  areas  of  agreement  between  the  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  We  all  agree  that  we  need  to  give  local  authori- 
ties greater  flexibility,  that  we  need  to  create  mixed-income  com- 
munities, which  means  establishing  ceiling  rents  so  working  fami- 
lies can  stay  in  public  housing  without  paying  above-market  rents. 
We  also  agree  that  HUD  must  move  much  more  expeditiously  in 
getting  rid  of  lousy  public  housing  authorities  and  projects  within 
even  well-run  authorities  that  give  the  whole  program  a  bad  name. 

We  could  have  moved  forward  together  in  these  areas,  even 
though  we  disagree  in  others,  and  I  hope  we  will  see  more  con- 
sultation as  we  move  forward  in  the  future. 

I  also  want  to  reiterate  a  point  I  made  during  the  press  con- 
ference yesterday  at  HUD  concerning  the  announcement  of  a 
HOPE  VI  grant  for  the  Boston  Housing  Authority,  a  program  that, 
it  should  be  noted,  the  Republicans  have  killed.  Every  time  a  politi- 
cian from  either  side  of  the  aisle  wants  to  make  a  point  about  a 
failed  social  program,  he  finds  the  worst  public  housing  he  can  find 
to  hold  a  press  conference. 

It  needs  to  be  said  over  and  over  that  the  vast  majority  of  public 
housing  authorities,  more  than  3,300  out  of  the  3,400  in  this  coun- 
try, do  a  good  job.  They  run  high  quality  housing.  There  is  bad 
public  housing  and  there  are  bad  housing  authorities,  and  I  sup- 
port the  efforts,  such  as  those  in  this  bill,  that  make  it  easier  to 
get  rid  of  those  problems.  But  we  must  stop  making  public  housing 
a  public  whipping  board. 

Ultimately,  we  need  PHAs  to  adopt  the  same  business  practices 
that  apply  in  the  private  sector  as  real  estate  management.  We 
need  to  judge  them  on  how  they  provide  the  quality  of  their 
housing. 

For  example,  PHA  should  develop  management  plans  and  budg- 
ets on  a  project-by-project  basis.  Right  now,  housing  authorities  are 
given  lump  sums  of  money  to  cover  the  operating  costs  of  all  their 
units.  Most  authorities  don't  even  have  a  handle  on  what  the  cost 
of  running  any  particular  project  is.  This  takes  a  crucial  manage- 
ment tool  out  of  their  hands. 

For  example,  many  public  housing  projects  spend  a  fortune  on 
utilities,  some  of  which  are  being  retrofitted  with  energy-saving 
equipment,  saving  lots  of  money  for  the  authority.  If  there  were 
project-specific  budgets,   property  managers   would  be   better  in- 


formed  as  to  what  exactly  is  the  driving  cost  upwards  in  their 
projects,  whether  it  is  utilities  or  some  other  cost.  Armed  with  this 
knowledge,  public  housing  property  managers  could  start  address- 
ing problems,  and  in  the  process,  save  a  lot  of  money. 

Instead,  HUD  spends  too  much  time  evaluating  PHAs  on  process 
issues,  such  as  personnel  policies,  procurement  policies  and  others, 
when  the  only  true  measure  should  be  the  quality  of  the  homes 
being  provided  to  the  tenants.  Adopting  this  asset  management  ap- 
proach alone  would  eliminate  the  need  for  much  of  the  present  red 
tape.  It  seems  that  this  legislation  does  move  in  that  direction  and 
I  hope  we  can  push  it  a  little  farther  down  the  road. 

From  the  little  time  I  have  had  to  look  over  this  legislation,  I  do 
want  to  raise  a  couple  of  very  serious  concerns.  First,  this  bill 
eliminates  income  targeting,  except  that  a  family  cannot  make 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  area  median  income.  As  we  all  know, 
the  median  income  for  public  housing  tenants  is  about  16  percent 
of  the  area  median  (about  $6,000  per  year),  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
about  35  percent  of  the  nonelderly  residents  work  and  receive  a 
majority  of  their  income  from  wages. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  bring  a  greater  mix  of  incomes 
into  public  housing  so  that  we  have  a  more  vibrant  community,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  need  to  know  that  the  very  poorest  people  in 
our  society  have  a  place  to  live.  Requiring  PHAs  to  make  sure  that 
a  fair  portion  of  their  units  are  put  aside  for  the  lowest-income 
Americans  is  fair  and  justified  and  I  will  note  that  the  Senate  Re- 
publican housing  bill  requires  that  40  percent  of  the  units  be  tar- 
geted to  people  earning  30  percent  of  the  median  income  or  less. 
Under  the  Republican  proposal,  Boston  families  making  up  to 
$40,000  per  year  would  be  eligible  for  public  housing.  That  is  fine, 
but  we  ought  to  guarantee  that  someone  making  $5,000  per  year 
can  get  in  as  well. 

My  second  major  concern  is  that  the  legislation  before  us  elimi- 
nates the  Brooke  amendment,  thereby  allowing  public  housing  au- 
thorities to  charge  any  rent  regardless  of  the  affordability  to  exist- 
ing tenants.  This  means  that  an  elderly  woman  with  a  $6,000  in- 
come, about  average  for  a  public  housing  resident,  pays  about  $150 
a  month  in  rent  under  the  present  law,  which  she  rents  for  about 
30  percent  of  her  income. 

It  seems  that  under  the  Lazio  bill,  the  housing  authority  could 
set  the  rent  for  the  building  at  any  level.  So  for  a  nice  unit  in 
Charlestown,  the  BHA  might  rent  the  unit  for  $400.  The  elderly 
woman  would  have  to  come  up  with  an  extra  $250  a  month  or 
move  out. 

The  combination  of  these  two  options  could  lead  PHAs  to  raising 
rents  to  drive  out  the  poorest  tenants  in  favor  of  the  tenants  closer 
to  80  percent  of  the  income  level.  Undoubtedly,  this  will  make  it 
easier  for  housing  authorities,  but  this  type  of  displacement  creates 
a  serious  risk  to  the  most  vulnerable  tenants  and  I  would  hope  we 
can  address  this  problem. 

I  am  very  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  witnesses  be- 
fore us  are  stuck  in  a  dilemma.  They  are  facing  severe  cuts  and  feel 
only  that  by  serving  families  that  can  pay  more  rent  will  they  be 
able  to  survive  financially. 
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Let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  sympathetic  to  your  phght.  But  I 
am  not  going  to  accept  restrictions  imposed  on  us  by  a  Repubhcan 
budget  that  cuts  funds  for  housing  to  shreds  in  order  to  provide  a 
tax  cut  for  the  rich.  B-2  bombers  have  received  more  money,  Star 
Wars  receives  more  money  and  other  forms  of  corporate  welfare 
and  all  the  things  that  my  Republican  colleagues  on  this  sub- 
committee have  supported  nearly  unanimously. 

If  we  are  interested  in  real  public  housing  reform,  we  would  be 
spending  more  money,  not  less,  to  bring  homes  up  to  code,  to  create 
jobs,  and  to  train  residents  to  take  those  jobs  and  to  make  sure 
that  kids  living  in  public  housing  have  recreational  opportunities, 
adequate  child  care  so  their  parents  can  work,  and  decent  schools 
and  health  care. 

Despite  the  best  intentions  of  the  chairman,  which  I  believe  are 
sincere,  we  will  not  solve  the  problems  of  public  housing  if  we  are 
not  willing  to  spend  the  money  on  it  to  do  so. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Lazio.  I  thank  the  distinguished  ranking  Member. 

I  just  wanted  to  add  two  things.  One  is  that  I  am  gratified  that 
apparently  there  is  a  good  deal  of  common  ground  on  this  and  that 
we  can  continue  to  work  together. 

The  second  thing  is,  that  just  to  correct  a  possible  perception,  the 
subcommittee  staff  has  told  me  that  all  of  the  staffs  have  had  for 
at  least  2  weeks  the  draft  of  the  bill.  Possibly,  you  could  look  into 
that. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Chairman,  wait  a  second. 

I  met  with  the  housing  staff  last  evening  and  they  told  me  they 
had  received  this  last  evening. 

Chairman  Lazio.  Let  me  just  say,  Mr.  Kennedy,  we  are  not  going 
to  rush  this  through.  We  are  going  to  have  a  hearing  in  Chicago. 
We  are  going  to  have  at  least  another  hearing  before  any  consider- 
ation of  a  markup.  So  I  give  you  my  word  that  there  will  be  plenty 
of  opportunities  for  you  to  both  digest  it  and  to  provide  input  and 
for  us  to  have  additional  hearings  to  consider  these  things. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  appreciate  it. 

If  I  could  just  respond  very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  difficulty 
of  course  is  that  the  bills  that  have  taken  into  account  a  lot  of  the 
measures  that  you  have  discussed  in  this,  in  your  proposals,  are  al- 
ready being  implemented  by  virtue  of  the  reconciliation  bill  and  the 
action  that  has  been  taken  on  the  House  floor.  So  while  we  might 
take  our  time  in  making  these  changes,  the  changes  are  already 
taking  place  regardless  of  what  this  subcommittee  does  anyway.  So 
that  is  why  I  am  concerned  about  the  relevancy  of  any  of  this. 

Chairman  Lazio.  I  understand  that.  We  do  not  have  any  appro- 
priations bills  that  have  been  signed  into  law,  nor  do  I  expect  one 
in  the  immediate  future,  unless  you  have  information  other  than 
what  I  have  with  respect  to  what  the  Administration's  plans  are. 

Mr.  Hay  worth. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  when  are  you  having  the  hearings?  If  we  are 
serious  about  it,  obviously  you  have  got  a  period  of  time  of  6  weeks 
or  so  that  you  have  got  before  this  thing  is  going  to  be  resolved  one 
way  or  another.  So  are  you  holding  hearings  and  you  expect  to 
markup  on  the  House  floor  in  the  next  6  weeks? 


Chairman  Lazio.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  hearings  on  the  di- 
rection I  would  Hke  to  go  in  terms  of  authorizing. 

Mr.  Hayworth. 

Mr.  Hayworth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you,  not  only  for 
holding  this  hearing,  but  also,  your  extreme  patience  for  those  who 
want  to  conduct  a  rather  free-wheeling  discussion,  perhaps  not 
strictly  adhering  to  the  time  limits  involved. 

These  hearings  today  will  help  us  examine  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  our  Nation's  public  housing  system.  I  applaud  your 
dedication  to  improving  the  quality  of  life  and  opportunities  for 
residents  of  public  housing. 

As  we  have  heard  in  testimony  before  this  subcommittee  in  the 
past,  indeed  as  we  have  heard  amplified  in  previous  opening  state- 
ments, it  is  worth  noting  that  only  about  100  of  the  Nation's  3,400 
public  housing  authorities  are  classified  as  severely  distressed. 
This  is  cause  for  concern,  however,  because  those  troubled  PHAs 
represent  almost  one-quarter  of  the  public  housing  units  in 
America. 

Now,  obviously  the  fiip  side  of  that  statistic  is  that  the  majority 
of  PHAs  provide  safe,  decent  homes  for  thousands  of  Americans.  In 
my  home  State  of  Arizona,  despite  the  challenge  of  providing  hous- 
ing in  urban,  rural  and  border  areas,  as  well  as  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, most  of  the  PHAs  do  an  excellent  job. 

During  the  April  recess,  I  toured  public  housing  in  Chandler,  Ari- 
zona, and  was  very  impressed  by  the  quality  of  the  housing  that 
city  is  able  to  provide. 

However,  the  success  of  some  PHAs,  such  as  those  in  Arizona, 
does  not  mean  there  are  not  problems  with  our  housing  system. 
Clearly,  we  must  take  decisive  action  to  turn  around  troubled 
PHAs,  but  we  must  also  work  to  improve  the  system  for  well-run 
PHAs  which  struggle  to  carry  out  their  mission  while  faced  with 
an  excessive  and  ofttimes  unproductive  regulatory  burden. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  you  have  just  introduced  to  replace 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  will  provide  immeasurable 
help  to  well-run  PHAs,  allowing  them  to  focus  on  providing  hous- 
ing, not  just  complying  with  Washington's  bureaucratic  rules  and 
regulation,  and  I  am  pleased  to  join  you  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  area  of  great  concern  to  me  is  housing  for 
Native  Americans.  I  understand  tnat  you  are  still  working  on  lan- 
guage that  will  specifically  address  the  needs  and  concerns  of  Na- 
tive American  tribes. 

I  hope  to  work  with  you  and  with  our  colleague  from  Nebraska 
and  indeed  those  on  the  minority  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  been 
advocates  here  in  Congress  for  the  housing  needs  of  Native  Ameri- 
cans to  follow  through  on  our  treaty  obligations  and  help  improve 
the  conditions  of  Indian  housing. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who 
have  joined  us  here  today.  I  would  like  to  thank  them  for  being 
here,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
with  other  Members  of  this  subcommittee  to  modernize  our  Na- 
tion's system  of  public  and  Indian  housing. 

Chairman  Lazio.  I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Vento. 
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Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  difficult  hearing,  based  on 
the  topic  at  hand  and  the  realities  that  we  face  as  a  Congress.  The 
fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  with  the  reductions  in  funding,  unless 
someone  here  is  capable  of  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  I 
think  there  are  some  big  problems  ahead  for  public  housing. 

I  am  sort  of  underwhelmed  by  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  local  authori- 
ties are  seeking  more  flexibility.  That  is  what  you  would  expect.  I 
think  that  is  the  normal  course  of  events.  We  would  expect  that 
they  would  seek  greater  and  greater  flexibility. 

I  would  remind  all  my  colleagues  and  others  here  that  these 
rules  and  regulations  and  all  this  red  tape  just  happens  to  be  the 
way  that  we  put  laws  into  effect,  that  we  in  fact  advance  policy. 
The  idea  of  course  of  retreating  and  combining  this  all  into  block 
grants  is  an  interesting  theory  advanced  initially  by  Mr.  Nathan 
for  some  projects,  but  it  also  has  had  its  shortcomings  in  terms  of 
what  the  impact  is  in  terms  of  carrying  forward  with  adequate 
funding. 

I  think  within  that  problem,  of  course,  as  I  know  everyone  rep- 
resents good  and  have  good  public  housing  authorities  here  today 
and  intend  to,  we  know  that  sometimes  the  block  grants  seem  to 
be  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  common  denominator  in  terms 
of  what  goes  on  in  terms  of  the  politics  and  policies  that  flow  from 
them. 

Now,  to  say  the  least,  we  are  late  into  the  cycle.  We  passed  a  re- 
scission bill  in  which  the  appropriators  wrote  language,  I  guess 
with  someone's  advice,  maybe  yours,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  pass 
another  appropriation  bill  for  1995,  of  course.  That  was  the  rescis- 
sion bill,  and  for  1996,  we  passed  an  appropriation  bill,  and  of 
course  we  have  put  in  motion  another  reconciliation  bill,  all  of 
which  have  profound  changes  in  terms  of  public  housing  and  pro- 
grams in  which  we  all  share  an  interest. 

I  understand  the  necessity  to  move  forward,  that  there  is  a 
change  in  the  Congress.  Whether  or  not  we  have  to  go  back  and 
symbolically  change  the  1937  law  in  order  to  accommodate  that,  I 
think  that  is  another  question.  I  note  that  you  left  the  1949  law 
alone.  But  the  fact  is  that  I  think  that  there  is  a  tremendous — for 
all  of  the  criticism  that  might  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  public  housing 
and  the  Federal  role  in  terms  of  housing,  that  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  success,  that  millions  of  families  are  served  by 
these  programs  and  that  they  have  been  collaborative  programs 
with  the  States  and  with  my  local  government  and  I  know  with 
others. 

So  I  think  that  sometimes  the  controversy  and  the  problems  that 
we  face  really  are  not  as  serious  as  sometimes  is  projected,  but  that 
they  represent  special  problem  spots  or  issues  when  the  lowest 
common  denominator  becomes  the  basis  on  which  to  judge  these 
programs. 

I  find  many,  many  concerns  and  many  questions  within  this.  I 
think  at  a  time  when  we  are  facing  increasing  housing  costs,  in- 
creasing numbers  of  individuals  that,  under  anyone's  guidelines 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  the  housing  assistance,  which  inciden- 
tally has  never  been  an  entitlement,  we  find  that  the  numbers  of 
dollars  we  have  to  put  in  it  are  declining,  while  the  need  is  even 
greater. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  translated  into  a  lot  of  hardship  for  indi- 
viduals in  our  society.  It  is  drug  related,  the  wages  and  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of — that  flow  from  our  economy  today,  and  it 
has  given  rise  to  problems  that  weren't  even  on  the  radar  screen 
20  years  ago,  like  homelessness.  And  so  I  think  we  have  been  dealt 
a  very  tough  hand  in  order  to  guide  Federal  policy. 

I  hope  that  we  can  make  the  most  out  of  that.  But  I  am  now 
under  no  illusions  that  simply  moving  to  a  block-grant-type  ap- 
proach is  going  to  solve  the  problem. 

Hopefully,  flexibility  will  do  it  and  that  the  programs  will  per- 
severe, but  the  history  of  block  grants  is  very  mixed  with  regard 
to  accomplishing  that.  In  fact,  very  often  it  has  resulted  in  the  atro- 
phy of  important  programs  that  have  been  block  granted,  freezing 
the  funds,  a  diminishment  and  retreat  from  the  basic  goals  of  pro- 
viding affordable,  sanitary  and  safe  housing  for  many,  or  for  the 
services  rendered,  and  I  think  in  this  case,  for  those  that  are 
served. 

So  I  hope  we  can  make  the  most  of  what  we  have  left  here,  but 
I  think  we  have  got  to  keep  fighting  for  the  change  in  priorities  and 
needs  and  recognize  them  in  the  context  with  other  needs  and  pri- 
orities that  the  Federal  Government  has  set  in  its  budget. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Hon.  Henry  B.  Gronzalez  can  be 
found  on  page  57;  and  of  Hon.  Luis  V.  Gutierrez  on  page  60  in  the 
appendix.] 

Chairman  Lazio.  I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman. 

I  want  to  thank  the  witnesses  for  their  written  testimony.  I  be- 
lieve all  Members  should  have  that.  Their  written  testimony  will 
be  placed  in  the  record  without  objection. 

I  am  going  to  provide  a  brief  introduction  to  each  of  the  panel- 
ists, thank  them  again  for  coming  and  move  from  there. 

First,  John  Hiscox,  I  thank  you  for  coming. 

Mr.  Hiscox  has  been  instrumental  in  leading  the  charge  for  re- 
forming the  way  rent  is  calculated  in  public  housing.  A  study  that 
he  conducted,  along  with  other  executive  directors  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  showed  that  the  existing  law  actually  created  disincen- 
tives for  residents  living  in  federally  subsidized  housing  to  work. 
Many  of  his  suggestions  are  included  in  this  legislation. 

I  want  to  thank  him  for  his  help. 

Mr.  Robert  Armstrong,  welcome. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  Bob  Armstrong  here  today.  Mr.  Armstrong's 
housing  authority  is  at  the  forefront  of  providing  not  only  clean, 
safe  and  affordable  housing  opportunities  for  its  clients,  but  social 
services  as  well.  I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  more  from  him, 
and  whether  the  model  he  has  created  in  Omaha,  which  is  an  in- 
spiring model,  can  be  replicated  in  other  places  in  the  country. 

Welcome. 

Mr.  Gregory  Byrne,  President  of  the  Council  of  Large  Public 
Housing  Authorities,  CLPHA.  Mr.  Byrne  took  over  an  extremely 
troubled  authority,  and  has  turned  it  around.  Today  it  is  perform- 
ing extremely  well  using  private  management  companies  to  operate 
the  developments.  It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  how  he  has  tapped 
into  the  private  marketplace  for  services  and  continues  to  manage 
and  operate  the  daily  functions  of  the  housing  authority. 
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Ms.  Bertha  Gilkey  is  the  President  of  Cochran  Resident  Manage- 
ment Corporation  of  St.  Louis.  Ms.  Gilkey  has  been  at  the  forefront 
of  tenant  management  since  1976.  Under  her  leadership,  the  Coch- 
ran Tenant  Management  Corporation  has  rehabilitated  a  develop- 
ment that  was  in  extremely  bad  condition.  She  didn't  stop  there, 
however.  Now  the  corporation  owns  other  developments  and  has 
founded  businesses  for  employing  the  residents.  The  model  that  she 
has  created  is  used  in  other  cities  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
in  England. 

Good  morning. 

Ms.  Christine  Oliver,  who  is  President  of  the  National  Housing 
Conference.  Ms.  Oliver  is  familiar  to  many  of  you  here  as  the  per- 
son who  wrote  the  Mixed  Income  Demonstration  program,  the  pro- 
gram designed  to  revitalize  troubled  urban  communities  utilizing 
public  housing  as  a  base  of  operation  while  stimulating  economic 
development  in  the  surrounding  community.  It  has  been  successful 
in  Chicago.  Mixed-income  developments  have  been  touted  as  the 
wave  of  the  future.  I  am  looking  forward  to  learning  more  about 
her  program. 

Welcome. 

And  finally,  Jackie  Johnson,  Chairperson  of  the  National  Amer- 
ican Indian  Housing  Council.  I  would  like  to  express  my  special 
thanks  to  Jackie  Johnson  for  being  with  us  today.  She  has  un- 
doubtedly come  further  for  this  hearing  than  anyone  else,  having 
flown  overnight  from  Alaska  to  be  with  us  this  morning. 

I  thank  you  for  all  your  effort. 

The  field  of  Indian  housing  is  an  especially  difficult  one.  The 
trust  nature  of  reservation  land,  the  lack  of  development  on  many 
reservations,  and  at  times  the  lack  of  understanding  between  cul- 
tures has  made  private  investment  on  reservations  all  too  rare. 

Our  challenge  in  Indian  housing  therefore  goes  beyond  regulation 
and  streamlining.  Our  challenge  extends  into  helping  create  oppor- 
tunities for  developing  a  strong  private  housing  market  in  Indian 
country. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  being  here.  Although  we 
haven't  included  a  Native  American  housing  grant  in  this  particu- 
lar legislation,  we  are  continuing  to  work  on  that  and  I  appreciate 
your  input. 

I  want  to  thank  again  all  the  panelists  for  being  with  us  today 
and  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

Mr.  Hiscox. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  HISCOX,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  MACON 
HOUSING  AUTHORITY,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HOUS- 
ING AUTHORITIES  DIRECTORS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Hiscox.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  here. 

I  am  Vice  President  for  Legislation  for  the  Public  Housing  Au- 
thorities Directors  Association.  We  represent  over  1,700  profes- 
sional authorities. 

We  find  very  much  to  admire  in  the  bill.  There  is  a  boldness, 
there  is  a  willingness  to  explore  new  solutions.  It  is  a  brave  step, 
perhaps  even  a  risky  one,  to  repeal  the  act  of  1937,  but  it  may  be 
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that  instead  of  chipping  the  odd  barnacle  off  the  old  ship,  maybe 
what  we  need  is  an  entirely  new  hull. 

I  would  like  to  skip  over  the  technical  details.  We  have  submitted 
written  testimony  concerning  many  of  the  things  that  are  in  the 
bill  and  would  like  to  go  instead  to  two  major  issues.  The  first  is 
accountability.  The  second  is  rent  reform. 

On  accountability,  several  of  the  Members  have  already  raised 
problems  about  the  tension  between  the  need  for  accountability  and 
the  need  to  deregulate,  and  there  is  a  widespread  view  that  we 
have  two  choices.  At  one  end,  we  have  the  rigorous  piles  of  regula- 
tions and  handbooks  we  have  at  one  end  of  the  continuum,  and  at 
the  other,  we  replace  HUD  with  a  giant  computerized  check-writ- 
ing machine  and  give  PHAs  and  local  governments  a  blank  check. 

All  we  are  arguing  about  is  where  on  the  continuum  between 
those  two  we  are  going  to  be.  It  may  very  well  be  that  we  need  to 
get  off  of  that  continuum  altogether  and  take  an  entirely  new  look 
at  both  deregulation  and  accountability. 

Let  me  just  say  for  the  record  that  we  don't  believe  in  passing 
the  buck.  We  recognize  that  the  community  improvement  plan  is 
a  good  start.  We  have  some  questions  about  HUD's  ability  to  proc- 
ess all  of  those  approvals.  We  strongly  favor  language  that  either 
exempts  or  has  reduced  requirements  for  smaller  PHAs,  those 
below  250  units. 

We  agree  with  an  overhaul  of  the  PHMAP  system.  The  accredita- 
tion approach  provided  for  in  the  bill  certainly  looks  like  an  excel- 
lent beginning. 

We  strongly  favor  the  post-audit  system.  As  my  colleague.  Rick 
Gentry  from  Richmond,  told  the  Senate  yesterday,  banks  don't  pre- 
vent people  from  writing  bad  checks  by  requiring  them  to  fill  out 
10  pages  of  forms  before  they  cash  the  check. 

There  is  a  strong  need  to  increase  the  quality  of  post  audits,  in- 
cluding not  just  financial  audits,  but  compliance  audits  and  pro- 
gram audits,  audits  that  go  all  the  way  back  on  self-certifications 
on  PHMAP,  and  so  forth,  all  the  way  back  to  the  source  documents. 

Finally,  on  accountability,  I  want  to  say  that  the  people  who  run 
good  public  housing  are  tired,  sick  and  tired  of  taking  the  rap  for 
a  dozen  or  so  of  the  worst  PHAs  in  the  country.  We  strongly  sup- 
port the  increased  powers  to  be  given  to  the  Secretary  to  deal  with 
these,  but  we  would  point  out  that  manv  of  those  powers  have  been 
there  all  along  and  what  has  been  lacking  has  been  the  mandate 
to  deal  with  these. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Secretary  is  beginning  to  take  this 
seriously  in  the  agencies  like  Washington,  D.C.,  in  Chicago,  but  in 
order  to  impact  this  program,  we  need  to  go  still  further.  We  must 
stop  rewarding  failure. 

About  3  days  ago,  HUD  sent  me  this  nice  certificate  for  being  a 
high-performing  housing  authority.  This  is  a  nice  certificate.  Cost 
HUD  about  a  dime.  There  is  another  housing  authority  in  my  State 
that  is  seriously  and  chronically  troubled,  a  prime  candidate  for 
HUD  takeover. 

They  just  got  a  $49  million  HOPE  VI  grant.  Now,  if  you  look  on 
the  scale  of  things  as  to  whether  HUD  is  really  rewarding  the  be- 
havior that  it  says  it  wants,  which  is  a  more  powerful  incentive, 
this  10-cent  certificate  or  the  $49  million? 
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To  summarize  on  accountability,  we  want  you  to  know  that 
PHADA  stands  ready  to  support  major  process  deregulation  paired 
with  performance-based  accountability,  kept  honest  by  post  audit. 

Now  to  rent  reform.  A  series  of  very  bad  policy  decisions  over  a 
period  of  about  15  years  has  engineered  a  negative  demographic 
revolution  in  public  housing.  And  the  negative  social  consequences 
of  that  reversed  demographic  revolution  are  well-documented. 

The  core  problem,  as  we  have  shown  in  documents  we  have  sub- 
mitted to  your  subcommittee,  are  the  powerful  negative  incentives 
in  the  public  housing  rent  structure  which  discourage  employment. 
The  highest  marginal  income  tax  rate  in  this  country  is  not  paid 
by  a  millionaire;  it  is  paid  by  a  poor  person  who  lives  in  public 
housing  and  receives  a  welfare  check  who  decides  to  go  to  work. 

In  the  State  of  Georgia,  we  have  run  it  on  computer  models  for 
over  20  States.  In  the  State  of  Georgia,  it  is  the  equivalent  of  a  120 
percent  marginal  income  tax  rate.  You  wind  up — ^you  earn  a  dollar, 
you  wind  up  $1.20  worse  off.  Not  surprisingly,  this  has  been  a  fi- 
nancial and  social  disaster  for  public  housing. 

We  praise  the  good  work  that  was  done  by  this  subcommittee 
with  the  rent  reform  provisions  that  were  considered  as  part  of  the 
housing  bill  last  year.  Your  bill  goes  still  further.  There  is  good  lan- 
guage on  ceiling  rents,  but  the  most  important  part,  and  we  want 
to  praise  this,  is  there  is  local  freedom  to  establish  exemptions  from 
earned  income. 

Whatever  is  done  in  negotiating  over  this  bill,  I  must  point  out 
that  this  is  the  most  important  single  factor.  We  have  got  to  ad- 
dress the  inequity  between  earned  and  unearned  income.  Theoreti- 
cally, public  housing  rents  are  the  fairest  system  in  the  world. 
Everybody  pays  30  percent,  right? 

It  doesn't  really  work  that  way.  If  you  are  an  AFDC  recipient  liv- 
ing in  public  housing,  you  are  actually  paying  about  21,  22,  23  per- 
cent of  your  net  cash  income  for  public  housing  rent.  If  you  are 
minimal-wage  employee,  not  middle  income,  mind  you,  minimum 
wage,  you  are  paying  43,  44,  45  percent  of  your  net  cash  income 
for  rent. 

Every  public  housing  administrator  knows  that  when  you  have 
an  employed  resident,  that  if  they  are  getting  paid  every  Friday, 
it  is  going  to  take  two  of  their  four  checks  to  pay  their  rent  in  pub- 
lic housing.  Surely  this  was  not  the  intent  of  public  housing. 

For  people  who  have  legitimate  concerns  about  screening  out  the 
low  income  from  public  housing,  they  have  visions  of  us  turning 
public  housing  into  middle-income  housing,  I  assure  you  that  is  not 
going  to  happen.  There  is  no  way  it  is  going  to  happen.  But  what 
we  can  do  is  create  a  situation  in  which  housing  administrators, 
like  myself,  see  a  vacant  apartment  and  know  in  the  next  30  years 
we  can  rent  that  apartment  to  three  low-income  families,  as  op- 
posed to  three  generations  of  the  same  low-income  family.  Public 
housing  has  historically  been  an  engine  for  upper — ^has  historically 
been  an  engine  for  upper  mobility.  We  need  to  restore  it  to  that 
purpose. 

Last  but  not  least,  there  is  a  connection  of  course  to  rental  in- 
come. Public  housing  was  essentially  bankrupted  in  the  late  1960's 
and  early  1970's  when  they  lost  the  capacity  to  set  their  own  rents 
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and  decide  who  they  rented  to.  The  performance  funding  system 
rescued  us  from  that,  but  it  rescued  us  from  that  at  great  cost. 

PFS  has  been  rising  at  2.2  times  the  rate  of  inflation  since  the 
middle  1980's.  This  bill  would  sever  the  relationship  between  our 
operating  subsidy  and  our  rental  income.  If  that  is  done  without — 
if  that  decoupling  is  done  without  turning  us  loose  with  more  free- 
dom of  who  to  rent  to  and  what  to  charge  them,  we  will  certainly 
go  bankrupt. 

The  irony  though  is  not  that  we  will  save  public  housing  finan- 
cially by  raising  people's  rents — raising  the  rents  of  people  who 
can't — who  are  too  poor  to  afford  them.  In  most  cases,  the  relief 
will  come  from  reducing  people's  rents  so  that  they  can  afford  to 
go  to  work  and  afford  to  stay  there. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  the  early  1980's,  the  most  disastrous 
of  the  changes,  going  from  25  percent  to  30  percent  of  rental  in- 
come, elimination  of  deductions  from  earned  income  were  them- 
selves touted  as  a  cost-savings  measure.  In  1981,  we  made  those 
changes.  We  eliminated  ceiling  rents.  We  eliminated  ceiling  rents. 
We  eliminated  the  deductions  from  earned  income,  and  imme- 
diately the  public  housing  operating  subsidy  dropped  from  a  hair 
less  than  $1.5  billion  to  $1.15  billion.  Somebody  got  a  brass  plaque 
for  that,  I  am  sure. 

As  soon  as  the  exodus,  the  forced  march  of  the  working  poor  from 
public  housing  began,  operating  subsidy  took  off.  This  graph  can  be 
turned  upside  down.  We  will  have,  if  we  reduce  people's  rents,  re- 
duce the  rents  of  working  people,  we  will  have  an  initial  short-term 
hit,  a  short-term  cost,  but  it  will  be  followed  by  a  steady  growth, 
a  steady  growth  in  our  rental  incomes  and  a  reduction  in  the  de- 
mand for  operating  subsidy,  not  because  we  have  driven  the  work- 
ing poor  from  our — I  mean,  driven  the  welfare  poor  from  our  neigh- 
borhoods, but  because  we  have  given  the  very  people  we  serve  now 
the  opportunity  to  better  themselves  by  their  own  efforts. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  John  Hiscox  can  be  found  on 
page  64  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  Lazio.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  ARMSTRONG,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
OMAHA  HOUSING  AUTHORITY,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF  HOUSING  AND  REDEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  good  morning 
Members  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  letting  me  appear  here,  and  also  to 
congratulate  you  and  your  staffs  for  putting  together  what  I  think 
is  a  wonderful  piece  of  legislation  heading  in  the  right  direction. 

As  you  know,  I  am  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Omaha 
Housing  Authority  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  I  also  serve  as  the 
National  President  of  NAHRO,  the  National  Association  of  Housing 
and  Redevelopment  Officials. 

I  don't  want  to  get  into  a  lot  of  specifics  here.  I  want  to  talk,  if 
I  may,  about  the  important  issues,  as  we  see  them,  in  this  legisla- 
tion and  what  is  happening  across  the  country.  The  most  important 
national  issue  as  we  see  it  right  now  is  deregulation,  decontrol. 
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There  seems  to  be — this  is  the  first  piece  of  legislation  I  have 
seen  that  seems  to  have  some  trust  in  the  fact  that  97  percent  of 
the  housing  authorities  throughout  this  country  are  well-managed 
and  we  have  been  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  be  able  to  use  those 
well-managed  authorities  to  show  what  actually  can  be  done  in 
public  housing.  I  think  this  legislation  heads  in  the  direction  of  giv- 
ing us  the  opportunity  to  do  that. 

It  appears  that  every  time  we  try  to  be  innovative  or  creative  in 
trying  to  provide  services  for  our  residents,  that  there  is  some  regu- 
lation or  rule  that  keeps  that  from  happening,  primarily  the  Brooke 
amendment,  which  is  very,  very  detrimental  in  trying  to  help  peo- 
ple get  out  of  public  housing.  It  keeps  them  in. 

We  happen  to  have  in  Omaha  some  of  the  most  advanced  pro- 
grams of  any  housing  authority  in  the  country.  I  would  like  to 
think  that  we  are  about  5  years  ahead  of  most,  and  we  have  a  se- 
ries of  things  that  we  have  done  that  would  enable  our  residents 
to  become  self-sufficient. 

Everything  we  do  in  Omaha  is  designed  to  get  people  out  of  pub- 
lic housing  in  a  positive  way  and  not  to  keep  them  dependent  upon 
the  government  for  their  existence.  We  must  have  the  freedom  and 
the  flexibility  to  coordinate  and  collaborate  on  a  local  level  to  solve 
local  problems.  I  happen  to  have  here  a  map.  If  I  could  show  it  to 
you  briefly,  and  could  I  rise  to  come  up  to  that  map  to  tell  you 
what  it  is? 

Chairman  Lazio.  Yes. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  If  I  may,  we  have  in  Omaha  3,429  units  of  pub- 
lic housing.  We  also  have  in  Omaha  3,825  units  of  section  8.  Sec- 
tion 8,  all  kind  of  section  8  programs,  certificates,  vouchers,  mod 
rehab,  what  have  you.  I  want  to  show  you  the  difference  of  what 
happens  when  you  have  a  well-run  housing  authority  and  a  com- 
munity that  wants  to  solve  its  own  problems  in  public  housing,  and 
when  you  have  section  8  where  you  are  reducing  the  revenue  allow- 
ances from  45  FMRs  to  40  percent  FMRs,  and  I  will  show  you  what 
happens  with  this.  This  is  what  is;  not  how  it  could  be  or  should 
be.  This  is  how  it  is  today. 

We  have  3,429  units  of  public  housing.  As  you  can  see,  we  have 
had  a  systematic  program  of  taking  those  units  and  spreading 
them  throughout  the  city  of  Omaha  in  the  seven  city  council  dis- 
tricts. Our  plan  over  the  next  15  years  is  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  an  equal  number  of  public  housing  units  in  each  of  the  seven 
city  council  districts.  That  has  been  approved  by  HUD.  That  has 
been  approved  by  the  city  council  and  that  is  the  plan  we  are  work- 
ing with. 

This  light  here  is  a  development,  a  project,  and  we  have  demol- 
ished this  project  and  the  people  are  being  disbursed  throughout 
the  city  in  single  family  homes,  duplexes,  four-plexes.  That  is  what 
can  happen  when  you  have  the  freedom  and  the  guts,  if  you  will, 
to  do  a  public  housing  program  designed  to  help  people  become 
self-sufficient  and  not  try  to  keep  them  there  forever. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  look  at  this  section  8  map,  this  is  the 
impacted  area  in  the  citv  of  Omaha,  and  because  of  the  45  FMR — 
45  percentile,  you  find  tnat  85  percent  of  all  section  8  units  are  lo- 
cated in  the  so-called  impacted  area.  While  people  talk  about  giving 
people  choice  in  section  8,  the  choice  is  very  limited  because  what 
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they  can  afford  to  pay  is  only  in  one  part  of  the  city.  So  I  say  to 
you,  caution  all  of  Congress,  when  you  talk  about  lessening  the 
FMR's  in  section  8  of  voucherizing  public  housing,  you  can  do  a 
much  better  job  of  public  housing  distribution  throughout  a  city 
and  a  community  than  you  can  by  voucherizing  public  housing  be- 
cause all  you  are  going  to  create  are  larger  and  larger  ghettos  and 
larger  and  larger  social  problems  by  having  people  in  this  kind  of 
location. 

So  I  would  say  to  you,  sir,  and  your  committees,  again,  I  com- 
mend you  for  the  legislation.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  you, 
and  we  are  hoping  that  we  can  have  the  flexibility  and  the  decon- 
trol necessary  to  allow  us  to  tailor  programs  that  meet  our  local 
needs  and  to  allow  us  to  help  our  residents  to  become  self-sufficient 
and  taxpaying  citizens. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Robert  Armstrong  can  be  found 
on  page  74  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  Lazio.  Thank  you  very  much  and  thank  you  for  your 
testimony. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  do  you  have  anything  that  you  could  give  to  the 
subcommittee,  any  kind  of  overlay  or  paper  that  would  reflect  that? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Yes.  I  will  send  it  back. 

Chairman  Lazio.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  would  be  helpful. 

I  will  be  glad  to  distribute  them  to  the  subcommittee  when  I  get 
them. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  on  page  145  in  the 
appendix.] 

Our  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Gregory  Byrne,  who  is  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Dade  County  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Large  Public  Housing 
Authorities. 

STATEMENT  OF  GREGORY  A.  BYRNE,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
DADE  COUNTY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  LARGE 
PUBLIC  HOUSING  AUTHORITIES 

Mr.  Byrne.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  would  like  to  summarize  CLPHA's  posi- 
tion. The  subcommittee  has  recognized  appropriately  that  we  have 
a  system  that  has  not  been  successful.  We  need  a  new  scheme,  and 
you  have  gone  right  for  it  by  repealing  the  1937  Act,  although  we 
are  still  assessing  whether  you  have  removed  any  vital  organs. 
There  is  still  a  lot  to  digest. 

In  the  main,  we  like  what  you  have  done.  H.R.  2406  goes  a  very 
long  way  toward  the  overdue  reform  of  public  housing  and  ending 
suffocating  Washington  intervention.  Both  Congress  and  HUD 
should  be  worried  about  how  the  assets  look  and  are  operated,  not 
the  method  by  which  we  do  it. 

We  believe  that  public  housing  should  remain  but  not  necessarily 
in  the  same  form,  size,  or  shape.  Housing  authorities  need  to  use 
resources  far  more  flexibly  than  they  have  been  permitted  in  the 
past  if  they  are  to  address  the  unique  circumstances  of  each 
community. 
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With  the  bill,  you  will  see  a  lot  of  motion  in  public  housing.  You 
will  see  new  ways  of  meeting  local  housing  needs.  Public  housing 
will  become  far  more  vibrant,  efficient  and  improved. 

Among  some  of  the  things  that  we  very  much  like:  It  repeals  the 
Federal  preferences,  which  have  been  largely  responsible  for  estab- 
lishing socially  stultifying  communities;  it  repeals  the  one-for-one 
replacement  rule,  which  has  been  one  of  the  single  greatest  impedi- 
ments in  allowing  PHAs  to  discard  high  cost  and  obsolete  projects; 
it  repeals  the  statutory  interpretation  requiring  PHAs  to  admit 
nonelderly  into  elderly  buildings,  although  we  think  there  are  some 
inadequacies  in  the  way  it  is  written;  it  repeals  the  restrictions  on 
setting  ceiling  rents;  it  merges  the  voucher  and  certificate  program, 
a  long  overdue  improvement;  it  repeals  various  unfunded  man- 
dates, like  family  self-sufficiency;  and  it  makes  good  use  of  nego- 
tiated rulemaking  for  the  complicated  formula  issues. 

As  I  said,  all  these  we  greatly  support.  They  are  fundamental  to 
enable  PHAs  to  ride  out  the  turbulent  fiscal  times  ahead.  There  are 
a  few  refinements  though.  We  think  the  bill  is  silent  on  income 
targeting  and  we  think  it  is  very  important  that  a  certain  percent- 
age of  these  proceeds  be  used  to  serve  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and 
we  are  recommending  40  percent  go  to  those  below  30  percent  of 
the  median  income.  We  think  that  such  targeting  provisions  would 
be  a  welcomed  addition  to  the  bill. 

We  also  think  the  bill  is  silent  on  affordability  provisions  for  the 
very  poor,  which  we  think  has  been  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the 
public  housing  program  over  the  years  and  should  be  maintained. 
And,  for  the  poorest  of  those  in  public  housing,  there  should  be  pro- 
tections on  rent  charges. 

We  also  believe  you  are  on  the  right  path  to  accreditation.  The 
housing  plan,  the  financial  audit,  accreditation  is  really  what  we 
need. 

We  know  that  HUD  has  not  been  good  in  the  oversight  of  public 
housing.  The  Secretary  yesterday,  in  a  hearing  in  the  Senate,  men- 
tioned that  HUD  staffing  is  going  from  12,000  to  7,500,  so  the  ca- 
pability of  HUD  to  administer  these  programs  is  going  to  be  greatly 
diminished  and  we  are  not  even  their  biggest  problem.  Expiring 
use,  the  mark-to-market,  and  all  that  are  going  to  consume  an 
enormous  amount  of  HUD's  time  in  the  next  couple  of  years,  so  we 
need  some  other  system  to  monitor  and  regulate  public  housing 
and  I  think  you  are  moving  closer  to  that. 

We  also  think  that  these  days  we  have  got  billions  of  dollars  in 
both  the  tax  credit  programs  and  the  CDBG  programs  that  are 
given  out  with  very  little  oversight  from  HUD,  so  we  think  that, 
indeed,  the  scheme  that  you  are  moving  toward  has  great  merit. 
But  we  would  like  to  talk  with  you  more  about  who  is  on  that  ac- 
creditation panel,  and  we  believe  it  should  include  some  element  of 
peer  review — people  who  really  know  the  programs — but  also  peo- 
ple who  are  experts  in  private  real  estate,  which  we  think  has  been 
lacking  over  the  years  in  the  public  housing  industry  and  within 
HUD.  There  is  certainly  a  very  long  history  of  accreditation  with 
hospitals  and  other  types  of  industries.  So  we  need  to  go  out  and 
find  out  more  about  that.  We  don't  have  all  the  answers  for  you 
but  we  certainly  pledge  to  give  a  special  effort  to  plumb  it  out. 
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In  closing,  I  would  just  say  that  this  is  a  bill  that,  with  some  ad- 
justments, will  create  far  more  challenging  and  dynamic  commu- 
nities and  it  could  allow  PHAs  to  rid  themselves  of  some  bad  and 
obsolete  assets  and  provide  for  the  proper  management  of  the  re- 
sidual stock. 

However,  we  must  be  real  about  the  funding  crisis  that  we  face. 
And,  if  you  don't  believe  me  as  a  public  administrator,  you  should 
ask  the  private  management  companies  that  manage  20  percent  of 
my  housing  stock.  We  believe  that,  in  Dade  County,  the  perform- 
ance funding  system  is  about  adequate  to  run  public  housing.  We 
gave  the  private  firms  the  same  money  to  operate  as  we  get,  and 
the  proposed  appropriations  cuts  will  cripple  the  smooth  operation 
of  not  just  the  rest  of  my  stock  but  the  properties  managed  by  the 
private  firms.  Certainly  one  answer  is  to  move  more  higher-income 
families  into  public  housing,  but  we  need  also  to  be  realistic  about 
how  much  and  how  quickly  that  can  happen. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Lazio.  Thank  you  very  much.  Again,  I  appreciate  your 
written  testimony  as  well. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gregory  A.  Byrne  can  be  found 
on  page  89  in  the  appendix.] 

Our  next  witness  is  Ms.  Bertha  Gilkey  who  has  worked  very 
closely  with  the  staff,  and  I  certainly  appreciate  all  the  help  that 
she  has  provided. 

Good  morning,  Bertha. 

STATEMENT  OF  BERTHA  GH^KEY,  PRESIDENT  OF  COCHRAN 
RESIDENT  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 

Ms.  Gilkey.  Grood  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  subcommittee  Mem- 
bers. It  is  indeed  an  opportunity  to  come  before  this  subcommittee. 

I  am  very  much  in  support  of  this  bill.  However,  there  are  some 
concerns  I  would  like  to  raise. 

Prior  to  that,  I  would  like  to  give  a  brief  background  on  Cochran 
Gardens.  Cochran  Gardens  is  a  public  housing  development  that  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Cochran  is  approxi- 
mately about  55  years  old.  My  mother  was  one  of  the  first  black 
families  to  move  into  Cochran  through  the  Desegregation  and  Seg- 
regation Act.  We  lived  in  tenement  housing  right  next  door  to 
Cochran.  It  was  a  beautiful  place  to  live.  We  happened  to  live  in 
a  tenement  housing  with  no  water,  running  water,  outside  toilets, 
right  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

When  we  had  the  opportunity  to  go  into  Cochran,  to  pass  by 
Cochran,  it  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  communities  that  anyone 
could  live  in.  When  mother  moved  into  Cochran,  it  was  well  man- 
aged. The  grounds  were  well  maintained.  The  buildings  were  well 
maintained.  It  was  managed  as  any  other  private  housing  complex. 
Gradually,  as  Cochran  became  more  and  more  black,  female  heads 
of  household,  the  services  began  to  disappear,  as  the  management 
began  to  worsen. 

In  the  early  1960's,  Cochran  became  a  hell  hole.  Gangs  were  ev- 
erywhere. Random  shootings  all  night  long,  gang  members  climb- 
ing up  the  patios,  breaking  into  units,  stealing  cars,  burning  them 
up  in  front  of  the  buildings,  shooting  innocent  children,  robbing  pe- 
destrians who  would  pass  by  Cochran  coming  from  downtown  work. 
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Cochran  became  so  notorious  that  people  would  go  20  blocks  to 
keep  from  passing  the  Cochran  Gardens  complex. 

Cochran  is  exactly  six  blocks  from  the  infamous  Pruitt  Igo.  Pruitt 
Igo  was  blown  up  in  1973,  housed  13,000  residents,  majority 
women  and  children.  Cochran  was  scheduled  to  be  blown  up  in 
1974,  but  at  that  time  our  Congressman,  Congressman  Leonor  Sul- 
livan— ^because  it  had  gotten  that  bad,  that  out  of  control.  Cochran 
was  894  high-rise  units.  By  1976,  only  half  of  Cochran  was  occu- 
pied. We  had  400-some  vacancies. 

The  tenants  in  our  community,  along  with  many  other  leaders  in 
St.  Louis,  led  a  national  rent  strike  that  caused  the  housing  au- 
thority to  go  into  bankruptcy.  The  one  thing  that  we  asked  them 
was,  give  us  the  right  to  manage.  We  had  no  idea  what  resident 
management  was.  We  simply  knew  that  our  conditions  could  not 
get  any  worse. 

In  1976,  Cochran  Tenant  Management  signed  a  contract  with  the 
St.  Louis  Housing  Authority.  At  that  time  there  was  no  CFR  964 
that  gave  the  tenants  the  right  to  manage,  and  yes,  also  the  right 
to  control  the  operating  budget.  So  the  housing  authority  gave  us 
a  management  contract,  paid  us  $69,000  a  year,  when  they  were 
receiving  $3  million  a  year  for  subsidies  and  rents,  and  told  us  to 
manage  the  property.  If  we  could  not  do  so,  then  give  the  property 
back. 

Cochran  Tenant  Management  then  became  very  aggressive  and 
creative.  We  began  then  to  create  joint  partnerships  with  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Cochran  Tenant  Management  today  has  created  over 
150  jobs.  These  are  residents  that  at  one  time  were  on  welfare, 
have  not  to  date  returned  back,  are  fully  paying  their  way  in  this 
society.  Cochran  Tenant  Management  has  created  tenant-owned 
businesses  with  private  developers.  We  currently  jointly  own  1,700 
units  of  private  market  rate  housing. 

When  syndication  was  the  thing  in  America,  our  Resident  Man- 
agement Corporation  saw  a  profit  of  $1,500,000  off  the  syndication 
alone.  Those  dollars  were  returned  back  into  our  management  op- 
eration. Cochran  Tenant  Management  established  a  catering  com- 
pany through  subcontracting  with  the  Department  of  Aging  and 
Department  of  Child  Nutrition. 

We  feed  2,000  elderly  residents  and  day  care  centers  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis.  We  employ  75  residents  in  our  tenant-owned  catering 
company. 

Cochran  Tenant  Management  also  formed  a  joint  partnership 
with  a  private  cable  company.  Today,  we  are  owners  of  a  cable  com- 
pany. Not  only  do  we — not  only  have  we  installed  cable  in  our  own 
complex,  we  have  now  contracts  to  do  it  in  other  private-owned 
housing  complexes  throughout  the  city  through  a  joint  partnership, 
then  joint  ownership. 

Cochran  TMC,  through  our  initiatives  and  through  our  ability  to 
manage  Cochran  as  it  should  have  been  managed  under  the  hous- 
ing authority  have  achieved  a  savings,  and  we  have  only  been  in 
control  of  our  operating  budget  funds  since  1992.  We  have  achieved 
a  savings  of  $1,800,000  that  we  now  have  been  able  to  reinvest 
back  into  other  initiatives. 

We  privately  fund  a  college  program,  a  scholarship  program  for 
young  people  in  our  community  to  go  to  college.  As  long  as  they  do 
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community  service  work,  we  provide  a  grant  scholarship  that  does 
not  cost  the  Federal  Government  or  the  taxpayers  a  dime.  It  is 
from  our  savings.  It  is  from  our  investments. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  you  and  the  subcommittee 
Members  to  turn  to  the  last  sheet.  You  will  see  the  Cochran  Retail 
Center.  Cochran  Tenant  Management  is  now  in  the  process  of 
building  a  mall,  a  mini  mall.  We  have  already  attracted  tenants 
who  have  already  signed  6-year  leases  with  us,  paying  us  real  rent, 
and  7  percent  of  their  monthly  profits  will  go  back  into  Cochran. 
Again,  as  a  way  that  we  will  use  to  offset  the  cuts  that  are  propose 
the — that  are  coming  down  under  this  new  Administration. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  by  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  sub- 
committee Members,  that  resident  management  clearly  is  an  alter- 
native in  managing  public  housing  in  this  country.  Residents  do 
not  want  to  be  taken  care  of.  That  is  a  myth.  We  have  the  abilities, 
the  skills,  the  insight,  and  yes,  the  vested  interests  in  taking  over 
managing  our  public  housing  developments  and/or  buildings. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  visited  one  of  the  sites 
that  I  work  with  in  Chicago,  1230  North  Burling,  that  exists  with 
28  other  buildings  that  are  managed  by  the  housing  authority.  It 
is  as  different  as  night  and  day  between  the  management  of  1230 
versus  the  management  of  the  27  buildings  that  are  controlled  by 
the  authority. 

The  housing  authority  takes  $460,000  from  their  operating  budg- 
et. That  group  manages  that  building  with  only  40  percent  of  the 
operating  budget,  while  the  housing  authority  keeps  60  percent,  yet 
their  building  is  well  managed  while  the  housing  authority's  27  are 
poorly  managed. 

The  case  I  want  to  make  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
Cochran  Tenant  Management  did  not  get  there  without  training. 
The  TOP/TAG  grant  is  essential.  Residents  need  the  ability  to  ac- 
quire the  skills,  the  fundamental  skills  to  be  able  to  sit  at  the  table 
to  negotiate  with  the  private  sector,  to  negotiate  with  the  author- 
ity, to  understand  the  rigorous  and  complicated  regs  and  bills  and 
laws  that  they  must  understand  if  they  are  going  to  become  CEOs 
of  large  corporations. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  morning,  if  we  want  to 
change  the  quality  of  life  in  public  housing  in  this  country,  that  we 
must  reinvest  in  the  people.  We  must  not  take  care  of  them.  We 
must  not  see  them  as  the  problem.  We  must  see  them  as  the  solu- 
tion. We  must  see  them  as  legitimate  partners  in  the  process  of 
retaking  and  reclaiming  our  cities. 

We  can  do  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  much  cheaper  than  the  bad  housing 
authorities.  We  can  do  it  much  less  costly  even  than  the  private 
management  companies  because  we  live  there,  we  have  a  true  vest- 
ed interest. 

Finally,  I  would  just  like  to  briefly  cover  a  couple  of  the  issues 
in  the  bill.  The  Brooke  is  essential.  One  of  the  impediments  that 
we  have  run  into  in  our  ability  to  employ  residents,  that  once  we 
give  them  a  job,  the  rents  go  to  30  percent  of  their  income.  If  their 
son  goes  to  work,  it  is  30  percent  of  the  total  family  income.  So 
there  is  a  disincentive  to  work.  So  what  people  do,  they  end  up 
quitting  the  job,  not  because  they  don't  want  to  work,  but  simply 
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because  they  are  penalized  for  working,  while  their  neighbor  who 
doesn't  work  gets  all  of  the  Federal  benefits. 

We  don't  want  to  penalize  people  for  working.  We  don't  want  to 
force  people  to  lie  and  to  cheat  just  to  go  to  work.  However,  my 
neighbors  who  live  now  next  door  to  me,  my  very  wealthy  neigh- 
bors who  are  now  condo  dwellers  and  market  renters,  pay  $400  a 
month  for  a  2  bedroom  apartment,  while  I  have  public  housing 
residents  to  whom  we  have  put  to  work  who  are  earning  $6.80  an 
hour  and  $9.76  an  hour  who  are  paying  close  to  $600  to  $700  a 
month  for  rent  with  no  amenities,  none  whatsoever.  It  is  these — 
and  then  they  often  move  out  of  our  community.  So  we  lose  that 
leadership.  We  lose  that  role  model,  and  most  importantly,  we  lose 
that  rent  that  then  offsets  the  contribution  from  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  important  that  in  the  accreditation 
board  that  is  proposed  in  this  bill,  that  residents  also  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  serve  on  this  board  and  also  to  receive  the  needed 
training. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Bertha  Gilkey  can  be  found  on 
page  97  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  Lazio.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Gilkey. 

Ms.  Oliver. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHRISTINE  OLIVER,  PRESIDENT  AND  CEO, 
CHICAGO  DWELLINGS  ASSOCIATION,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  HOUSING  CONFERENCE 

Ms.  Oliver.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  am — ^first  of  all,  let  me  say  I  am  grateful 
to  be  here  today  and  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  something  that 
I  have  spent  the  last  6  years  of  my  life  working  on,  and  that  is 
mixed-income  housing,  which  I  feel  very  strongly  about. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  most  of  NHC's  comments  have  been  incor- 
porated into  the  testimony  of  the  other  witnesses  and  I  will  just 
ask  that  my  testimony  on  those  issues  be  incorporated  into  the 
record,  and  also  mention  that  we  may  also  submit  additional  com- 
ments next  week. 

Chairman  Lazio.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Oliver.  I  would  like  to  also  take  an  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late yourself  and  your  staff  on  the  amount  of  work  that  you  have 
done  in  putting  this  bill  together.  It  is  an  innovative  and  com- 
prehensive alternative  to  the  current  Federal  policies  and  pro- 
grams. It  has  provided  us  with  increased  flexibility  at  the  local 
level,  which  is  needed,  and  provides  increased  choice  and  residency 
for  families  that  are  receiving  assistance,  all  of  which  are  very  im- 
portant to  us. 

It  is  clear  that  in  order  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  providing  the  se- 
cured, well-maintained  housing  that  we  are  all  so  concerned  about 
today,  many  of  our  public  housing  communities  must  undergo  a 
substantial  transformation.  Necessary  for  the  stabilization  of  these 
communities  is  a  return  to  social  and  economic  diversity  in  the 
resident  population.  Creating  mixed-income  housing  is  one  way  to 
accomplish  this. 

My  direct  experience,  as  you  mentioned  earlier,  with  mixed- 
income  housing  in  Chicago  has  been  predominantly  related  to  the 
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work  which  I  have  been  doing  since  1989  with  a  program  called 
MINCS,  or  Mixed-Income  New  Community  Strategies. 

I  would  have  to  say,  much  to  my  chagrin,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  H.R.  2406  repeals  the  enabling  legislation  for  MINCS.  How- 
ever, I  am  rather  an  unabashed  optimist  and  I  have  decided  to 
snatch  victory  from  the  jaws  of  defeat  and  declare  success,  there- 
fore, I  am  delighted  to  say  and  recognize  that  the  programmatic 
components  and  policy  objectives  of  MINCS  are  interwoven  into 
your  bill,  in  effect,  reflecting  your  intention  to  make  mixed-income 
housing  available  on  a  national  scale. 

I  am,  therefore,  hopeful  that  years  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
many  advocates  has  paid  off  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  think 
mixed-income  housing  has  come  of  age  again. 

I  wanted  to  sincerely  commend  you  for  having  the  vision  to  pro- 
pose bold,  innovative  program  such  as  mixed-income  housing,  that 
needs  to  be  implemented  to  change  our  public  housing  commu- 
nities. 

I  would  like  to  say,  however,  that  demonstration  programs  often 
represent  some  of  tne  most  innovative  ideas  for  addressing  hard- 
to-solve  problems,  and  as  such,  they  embody  notable  and  worthy 
concepts  which  should  not  be  lost.  So  I  would  like  to  direct  the  sub- 
committee's attention  to  what  the  MINCS  precepts  were,  because 
I  think  there  is  a  lot  to  be  learned  from  them.  MINCS  is  an  innova- 
tive national  model  for  community  revitalization  which  was  created 
to  establish  healthy,  stable,  socially,  economically  mixed  commu- 
nities which  accommodate  rather  than  isolate  nonworking  poor 
families. 

The  strategy  employed  by  MINCS  was  to  design  a  program 
which  would  not  only  change  the  nature  of  hard  to  develop  commu- 
nities in  which  public  housing  is  located,  but  also  address  the  prob- 
lems which  are  often  endemic  in  public  housing  itself.  And  it  is 
working  in  Chicago.  MINCS  has  been  implemented  at  the  Lake 
Pare  Place  Public  Housing  Development  in  Chicago's  near  south- 
side,  and  we  are  in  the  process  of  implementing  it  at  Cabrini 
Green,  at  the  neighboring  Orchard  Park  Town  Homes,  which  is  a 
private  town  home  community  which  my  company,  Chicago  Dwell- 
ings Association  is  currently  developing. 

The  goals  of  MINCS  are  to  return  public  housing  to  its  original 
purposes  of  providing  transitional  housing  to  the  working  poor  and 
a  springboard  to  economic  opportunity  for  the  nonworking  poor.  Its 
purpose  is  to  encourage  economic  development  of  low-income  fami- 
lies and  also — and  this  is  an  interesting  aspect  of  it,  to  develop 
new,  affordable  mixed-income  housing  in  communities  surrounding 
public  housing  developments  and  new  units  which  are  available  to 
public  housing  authorities  at  no  cost  to  the  housing  authorities  or 
to  the  Federal  Government.  In  this  process,  no  public  housing  units 
are  lost  and  units  for  very  low-income  families  can  be  preserved. 

The  program  is  best  understood  if  we  take  a  look  at  the  three 
components:  The  public  housing  revitalization  component  enables 
public  housing  to  serve  working  and  nonworking  poor  by  permit- 
ting a  significantly  higher  percentage  of  the  housing  units  and  in 
existing  public  housing  developments  to  be  occupied  by  working 
families.  This  establishes  a  socioeconomic  mix  of  residents  in  the 
public  housing  developments.  The  working  families  serve  as  role 
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models  for  both  children  and  adults  and  help  foster  a  more  stable 
social  environment.  I  am  pleased  that  the  concept  of  changing 
working  and  nonworking  families  in  public  housing  has  been  incor- 
porated into  your  bill  because  I  feel  that  it  is  crucial  in  changing 
the  nature  of  public  housing  itself. 

Working  families  must  also  be  offered  an  incentive  to  encourage 
them  to  move  into  and  remain  in  existing  public  housing  develop- 
ments, and  there  are  really  three  basic  things  which  they  need  to 
have:  They  need  to  have  security;  they  need  to  have  amenities  that 
they  can  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  the  private  market;  and  they 
need  to  have  an  economic  incentive. 

The  security  issue  is  obvious.  People  don't  want  to  move  into  a 
building  unless  they  know  that  they  and  their  families  will  be  se- 
cure and  safe.  They  are  also  looking  for  amenities  which  oftentimes 
are  not  included  in  public  housing.  Certainlv  in  Chicago  they  have 
not  been  there.  Such  things  as  clean,  well-maintained  buildings, 
adequate  storage  space,  wooden  cabinets  in  the  kitchen,  vanities 
and  shower  heads,  yes,  shower  heads  in  the  bathrooms,  and  doors 
on  the  closets. 

These  seem  rather  basic,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in 
Chicago  public  housing,  this  whole  range  of  amenities  can  be  found 
only  at  Lake  Pare  Place,  which  is  the  MINCS  demonstration  build- 
ing, and  has  been  recently  renovated  as  part  of  that  program. 

The  third  incentive,  economic  benefit,  is  very  important  to  work- 
ing families.  Working  families  that  are  public  housing  eligible  are 
not  affluent.  They  are  living  on  the  edge  and  generally  need  to  cut 
costs  wherever  they  can.  By  offering  public  housing  to  working 
families,  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  save  money,  to  establish 
themselves,  and  then  move  on  to  home  ownership,  move  into  the 
private  market,  but  at  the  same  time  it  helps  to  stabilize  the  public 
housing  itself 

Important  to  being  able  to  do  this  for  working  families  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  ceiling  rents.  And  based  on  my  experience  in  Chi- 
cago, I  would  urge  that  the  subcommittee  examine  how  the  ceiling 
rent  provisions  are  designed.  In  Chicago,  much  of  the  public  hous- 
ing there  is  located  in  some  of  the  most  valuable — on  some  of  the 
most  valuable  real  estate  in  the  city,  but  also  within  some  very  af- 
fluent communities,  Cabrini  Green  is  a  good  example  of  that.  Were 
we  to  look  at  market  rents  as  a  barometer  for  where  the  ceiling 
rents  should  be  placed,  I  think  you  would  find  that  within  a  few 
blocks  of  Cabrini  Green,  there  are  town  homes  which  sell  for 
$450,000.  There  are  rental  units  which  rent  for  $1,000  or  $1,500 
a  month.  So  the  importance  of  how  ceiling  rents  are  set  can't  be 
underestimated. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the  provision  of  ceiling  rents 
in  the  greater  percentage  of  eligible  working  families  within  public 
housing  under  this  program  creates  a  financial  bonus  for  the  hous- 
ing authority.  The  housing  authority  will  realize  increased  rental 
income  because  the  ceiling  rents  are  significantly  higher  than  the 
average  rental  contribution  received  from  the  average  housing  resi- 
dent, and  they  are  sufficient  to  cover  the  operating  costs  of  the 
unit. 

Under  the  MINCS  program,  the  cost  of  the  operating  subsidies 
which  are  now  covered  by  the  working  families'  rents,  those  sub- 
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sidies  can  now  be  used  to  rent  units  in  the  private  sector.  The  pri- 
vate housing  development  component  uses  these  available  rent  sub- 
sidies as  a  means  to  create  incentives  for  private  developers  to 
build  new  mixed-income  housing  in  the  blighted  communities.  Of 
the  new  housing  that  is  developed,  75  percent  is  affordable  to — 
moderate-to  middle-income  families  and  25  percent  is  to  carefully 
screened  public  housing  residents. 

The  important  issues  here  are  that  the  development  cost  of  the 
market  rate  units  are  supported  by  the  rent,  while  the  development 
cost  of  the  low-income  set-aside  units  are  brought  down  through  a 
combination  of  subsidies,  such  as  low-income  housing  t£ix  credits, 
the  provision  of  vacant  land  or  abandoned  buildings  by  the  city, 
and  local  property  tax  abatement.  The  rents  are,  as  I  said,  fully 
covered  by  the  public  housing  subsidies. 

It  is  useful  to  note — I  would  like  to  point  out  that  one  of  the  ben- 
efits of  the  MINGS  model  is  that  it  shifts  the  responsibility  for  the 
development  and  the  ongoing  management  of  the  public  housing 
units  located  in  the  private  development  to  the  private  owner.  It, 
in  effect,  privatizes  the  development  process.  The  development 
costs  are  borne  solely  by  the  developer,  reduced  in  part  by  what- 
ever local  assistance  may  be  available,  therefore  it  saves  the  tax- 
payers money,  in  addition  to  creating  new  public  housing  units. 

Moreover,  the  other  thing  that  MINGS  has  shown  is  that  mixed- 
income  developments  can  stabilize  blighted  neighborhoods  by  creat- 
ing more  affordable  housing.  One  of  the  issues  which  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  subcommittee  is  the  need  to  strengthen  the  own- 
ership provisions  of  the  mixed-income  portion  of  the  bill  to  include 
a  clarifying  statement  that  local  housing  and  management  authori- 
ties may  rent  units  solely  owned  by  private  entities.  In  other 
words,  go  out  into  the  private  sector  and  rent  these  units  without 
participation  in  the  ownership  by  the  housing  authority. 

Another  component  of  MINGS  is  the  supportive  services  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity  component  which  requires  that  nonworking  pub- 
lic housing  residents  participate  in  a  program  that  facilitates  self- 
sufficiency.  The  program  includes  job  training  and  job  placement, 
financial  management,  counseling,  family  counseling,  and  child 
care.  One  of  the  basic  concepts  of  MINGS  is  that  the  cost  of  oppor- 
tunity is  responsibility.  Under  MINGS,  nonworking  families,  if 
able,  are  provided  with  meaningful  job  training  and  real  jobs. 

I  know  that  you  are  concerned  about  the  availability  of  jobs  and 
I  would  like  to  mention  that  if  section  3  of  the  Housing  Develop- 
ment and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  was  rigorously  imple- 
mented, it  would  ensure  that  as  Federal  dollars  are  spent  to  revi- 
talize our  urban  communities,  low-income  residents,  those  living  in 
public  housing,  as  well  as  those  who  do  not,  will  have  increased  ac- 
cess to  training  and  jobs. 

At  Lake  Pare  Place,  nonworking  residents  were  offered  job  oppor- 
tunities working  on-site.  After  2  years,  out  of  the  141  families 
there,  22,  or  16  percent,  had  found  jobs  and  they  had  done  this 
without  the  implementation  of  a  supportive  services  program  or 
any  sort  of  formal  job  training  program,  but  just  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  job  there,  they  had  the  courage  and  the  initiative  to  get  the 
job  and  to  go  after  it. 
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I  know  that  you  are  going  to  be  in  Chicago  next  week  and  I 
would  Hke  to  take  this  opportunity  to  invite  you  to  see  the  success 
in  Chicago.  At  Lake  Pare  Place,  you  will  see  two  once  devastated 
boarded  up  public  housing  high-rises  that  have  been  transformed 
into  attractive  housing  where  working  and  nonworking  families 
live  side  by  side.  At  Orchard  Park,  you  will  see  the  first  units  of 
a  41-unit,  brick  and  limestone  town  home  community  that  are  al- 
most completed. 

In  summary,  let  me  just  say  that  on  your  past  trip  to  Chicago, 
you  saw  the  bad  and  the  ugly,  and  I  would  hope  on  your  next  trip 
to  Chicago,  you  would  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  good  and  to 
see  what  the  future  could  look  like. 

Let  me  just  make  a  few  summarizing  comments  about  the  bill. 
As  we  move  forward,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  successes  of 
the  past.  How  carefully  we  must  travel  to  get  there,  get  from  where 
we  are  now  to  where  we  want  to  be.  We  need  to  carefully  and  com- 
pletely understand  how  best  to  make  needed  changes  and  how  best 
to  get  there. 

It  is  clear  from  your  recent  speech  at  American  University  that 
you  share  these  deep  concerns  about  the  well-being  and  economic 
future  of  the  families  and  individuals  that  would  be  touched  by  im- 
plementing the  appended  changes  in  the  National  Housing  Policy, 
and  we  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  you  on  the  important 
issues  which  we  are  addressing  today. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Christine  Oliver  can  be  found  on 
page  116  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  Lazio.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Oliver. 

And  now  finally,  but  not  least  importantly  of  course,  thank  you 
again  for  coming  all  the  way  from  Alaska,  Ms.  Johnson. 

STATEMENT  OF  JACKIE  JOHNSON,  CHAIRPERSON,  NATIONAL 
AMERICAN  INDIAN  HOUSING  COUNCIL 

Ms.  Johnson.  Kus'een  yo  xat  duwasakwak,  Lukaixadi  a'y'a  xat, 
Yeith  hit  dax  nax  sataee  Kagwaantaan  yadi. 

My  name  is  Kuseen  in  my  traditional  language.  I  am  a  Raven 
Sockeye.  I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  be  here. 

I  am  the  Chairperson  of  the  National  American  Indian  Housing 
Council.  I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  Tlingit  Haida  Regional 
Housing  Authority  located  in  Juneau,  Alaska,  and  I  am  also  the 
Vice  Chairperson  of  the  Juneau  Tlingit  Haida  Tribal  Council. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  testify  today  on  this  important  legislation.  I  am 
honored  and  humbled  to  speak  about  housing  in  behalf  of  all  Na- 
tive Americans  who  continue  to  be  among  the  poorest  housed  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States.  And  unlike  many  of  my  colleagues  here 
who  took  the  time  to  summarize  their  statements  substantially,  I 
am  choosing  not  to  do  that,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  couple  of  reasons 
why. 

Chairman  Lazio.  That  is  fine. 

Ms.  Johnson.  One  is,  the  villages  that  I  serve,  over  75  percent 
of  the  housing  stock  is  HUD  housing,  and  I  believe  because  of  our 
huge  dependence  upon  this  particular  program,  that  my  comments 
are  valid.  I  also  want  to  thank  the  subcommittee  staff  who  have 
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solicited  our  ideas  and  welcomed  our  comments  and  we  hope  to 
continue  that  same  cooperative  working  relationship. 

In  States  like  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana, 
Arizona,  Alaska  and  Maine,  Native  Americans  are  the  most  impov- 
erished rural  people.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  your  own  State  of  New 
York,  there  are  approximately  13,400  Native  Americans  living  in 
rural  communities  or  reservations.  Almost  20  percent  have  income 
levels  below  poverty. 

In  the  State  of  Nebraska,  the  Vice  Chairman's  State,  there  are 
more  than  5,500  Native  Americans  living  on  reservations  or  in 
rural  communities.  More  than  47  percent  of  them  are  below  pov- 
erty. Almost  56  percent  of  the  total  rural  Native  American  popu- 
lation in  Nebraska  are  children  below  poverty. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  people  remain  poor  and  so  is  their  hous- 
ing. The  need  for  housing  in  Indian  country  is  acute.  Current  esti- 
mates place  the  need  between  90,000  and  125,000  of  new  units  or 
rehabilitated,  renovated  or  modernized  housing.  Why  does  our  need 
remain  so  acute  when  we  as  Indian  housing  authorities  are  com- 
mitted to  housing  our  people,  we  have  struggled  so  hard  to  meet 
the  need? 

While  there  are  many  reasons,  I  believe  that  some  of  these  basic 
changes  in  Indian  housing  policy  could  bring  us  relief.  These  fall 
into  four  categories. 

First,  programs  modeled  after  urban  America  should  not  be 
forced  upon  Indian  country.  Our  struggle  in  the  past  33  years  has 
led  us  to  reach  this  conclusion.  Put  into  context,  the  Indian  housing 
rental  programs,  which  began  in  1962  and  were  modeled  after 
America's  urban  programs  in  the  1960's,  we  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  trying  to  make  those  programs  work  in  our  remote 
rural  reservations. 

How  are  we  different?  Most  of  our  population  lives  in  rural,  iso- 
lated communities.  With  few  exceptions,  we  lack  economic  bases 
which  means  poverty  and  unemployment  rates  are  high. 

But  not  just  that,  IHA's  jurisdictions  are  varying.  Some  housing 
authorities,  such  as  in  the  Aleutian  chain,  they  have  boundaries  of 
3,000  miles.  Other  housing  authorities,  it  might  be  as  small  as  4 
miles.  We  are  a  land-based  people.  We  are  not  acceptable  to  living 
in  concentrated  high-rises.  We  need  single — we  utilize  single  family 
housing.  We,  as  Indian  people,  are  extremely  connected  to  the  land 
and  the  spirit  that  it  brings  to  us. 

You  have  asked  us  specifically  questions  on  how  to  structure  a 
consolidated  Native  housing  program  grant,  and  I  really  appreciate 
this  commitment  that  you  have  given.  I  really  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity that  we  have  had,  and  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant steps  forward. 

Second,  the  housing  authorities  want  to  set  their  own  rents,  not 
unlike  the  other  people  who  have  sat  here  and  said  that  this  pro- 
gram has  been  heavily  regulated  and  has  been  very  difficult.  Flexi- 
bility must  remain  with  tne  people.  The  local  reservations  need  to 
be  able  to  have  that  choice  on  how  to  determine  what  the  stand- 
ards of  rent  should  be  to  meet  their  communities  and  work  with 
their  tribal  governments  in  doing  so. 

Just  until  5  months  ago,  housing  authorities  in  the  Mutual  Help 
Program    couldn't   even    use   its    reserve   funds   to   leverage   other 
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funds.  Literally  in  this  Nation  millions  of  dollars  sat  there  without 
being  touched  to  leverage  other  projects,  while  IHAs  hungrily 
awaited  the  next  Federal  allocations.  I  believe  that  we  are  trapped 
in  a  rental  structure  that  prevents  them  from  becoming  financially 
strong  enough  to  move  into  a  home. 

I,  too,  am  a  proponent  of  getting  rid  of  the  Brooke  amendment, 
but  my  reasons  might  be  a  little  bit  different  than  in  the  urban 
areas.  An  example  is  the  Oglala  Sioux  Reservation  at  Pine  Ridge, 
South  Dakota.  A  tenant  will  pay  $449  a  month  for  a  3  bedroom 
home  and  that  rents  for  $250  in  Gordon,  Nebraska.  Gordon  is 
about  20  miles  off  the  reservation.  In  Cheyenne  River  Reservation 
in  Eagle  Butte,  South  Dakota,  a  tenant  pays  $556  for  a  5  bedroom 
unit  when  in  the  next  closest  town  of  Mobridge,  South  Dakota,  it 
rents  for  $500. 

You  asked  why  that  might  be  the  difference.  What  the  Brooke 
amendment  does  in  Indian  country,  it  makes  housing  not  afford- 
able. It  is  the — and  unfortunately,  in  Indian  areas,  we  are  forced 
to  be  in  unaffordable  public  housing  or  Indian  housing  structures 
because,  like  I  said,  it  is  the  only  game  in  town. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  set  these  rents  based  upon  our  own  local 
economy.  It  is  imperative  that  we  work  together  with  our  tribal 
governments  to  set  their  rents  based  upon  local  needs  and  local 
goals  if  we  are  ever  going  to  be  able  to  improve  the  housing  condi- 
tions and  opportunities  for  home  ownership. 

As  for  income  targeting  in  Indian  country,  across  the  United 
States,  almost  50  percent  of  Native  people  fall  below  poverty  levels. 
In  reservations,  the  lack  of  sound  economic  bases  and  infrastruc- 
ture has  resulted  in  a  significant  poverty-stricken  population  where 
the  housing  authority  programs  are  the  only  housing  choices. 

I  don't  think  that  income  targeting  is  necessary  in  Indian  coun- 
try. I  think  that  because — I  think  instead  the  alternative  choice  is 
to  limit  the  number  of  moderate — we  have  very — we  are  just  start- 
ing to  begin  to  find  a  moderate-income  level  within  Indian  country 
and  I  think  that  we  need  to  have  total  flexibility  so  that  the  very, 
very  low — if  that  is  what  is  the  need  of  that  particular  community, 
then  we  meet  that  need.  As  long  as  it  is  all  between  80  percent  and 
below,  we  are  still  meeting  the  goal,  but  I  don't  think  we  need  to 
have  income  targeting  in  Indian  country. 

As  far  as  setting  priorities  about  development  and  moderniza- 
tion, I  also  believe  that  needs  to  be  a  tribal  decision  and  the  hous- 
ing authority's  decision  made  jointly  through  the  use  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Because  Indian  housing, 
the  number  one  problem  in  Indian  areas  is  the  lack  of  housing,  and 
so  we  need  to  be  able  to  say,  if  in  my  reservation  or  my  area,  that 
the  most  important  thing  to  me  is  building  houses,  then  that  needs 
to  be  my  priority.  But  there  are  some  areas  that  have  very,  very 
small  land  bases,  and  the  Penobscot  Reservation  in  Maine,  they 
have  almost  used  up  their  land  base,  so  the  most  important  prior- 
ity to  them  in  their  reservation  is  to  ensure  that  that  housing  stock 
stays  rehabilitated  so  it  can  continually  offer  standard  housing.  So 
that  might  be  their  priority.  I  don't  think  government  should  place 
those  priorities  upon  us. 

And  the  fourth  thing  that  I  think  is  really  important,  which  I 
also — which  I  know  has  been  included  in  the  plan,  and  that  is  hav- 
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ing  a  comprehensive  plan.  I  think  it  is  very  important.  Housing  au- 
thorities, tribal  govemments,  have  been  so  regulated  in  the  past 
that  we  just  are  responding  to  regulations.  We  are  responding  to 
reporting  requirements,  and  we  haven't  had  the  time  or  been  able 
to  be  in  an  environment  that  encouraged  us  to  look  toward  creating 
a  vision,  toward  looking  for  other  partners  or  looking  for  other 
ways  in  meeting  our  needs,  and  so  what  we  need  to  do,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  should  be  encouraged,  is  develop  this  comprehensive 
plan  on  how  we  work  together.  But  I  do  believe  that  the  com- 
prehensive plan  is  a  tool  for  the  future  and  I  don't  think  it  should 
be  something  that  punishes  our  failures. 

You  asked  me  a  question  about  how  we  could  build  a  stronger 
partnership  with  IHAs  in  the  private  sector.  This  subcommittee 
has  done  some  work  before  on  that,  and  I  applaud  Vice  Chairman 
Bereuter  for  the  section  184.  Section  184  is  starting  to  work  in  In- 
dian country.  It  requires  technical  assistance  and  a  basic  knowl- 
edge for  us  to  be  able  to  build  up  the  expertise  in  Indian  country. 
But  we  are  doing  loans.  We  are  starting,  and  are  starting  to  have 
some  very  good  successes. 

We  have  approximately  80  units,  about  $7  million  that  will  be  fi- 
nanced through  184  by  the  end — I  am  hoping  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  And  so  we  know  that  we  are  making  some  successes  and 
it  is  going  to  take  a  while  and  it  takes  a  long  road. 

But  in  addition  to  that,  the  housing  authority  and  National 
Housing  Council  has  provided  technical  assistance.  And  one  of  the 
things  that  we  are  doing,  we  hired  a  consultant  to  go  out  and  help 
tribal  governments  and  people  and  figure  out  what  this  financial 
world  is  all  about  outside  of  our  reservations.  Up  to  this  point, 
there  has  been  very  little  mortgage  financing.  There  has  been  very 
few  financial  institutions,  and  within  the  last  2  years,  you  have 
started  to  see  an  increase  in  financial  institutions  wanting  to  be- 
come partners  with  tribal  governments  and  working  in  those  areas. 
But  this  is  verv,  very  recent  and  it  is  not  in  all  areas. 

The  other  thing  that  I  would  like  to  mention  and  that  is  the 
NAFSO  legislation  that  was  introduced  in  the  Senate.  And  the 
NAFSO  legislation  also  provides  for  that  much-needed  technical  as- 
sistance to  help  us  build  up  the  basic  foundations  in  Indian  coun- 
try. And  the  reason  for  NAFSO,  although  the  way  that  it  is  written 
now  is  different  than  the  wav  that  we  had  initially  written  it,  puts 
pressure  on  Fannie  Mae  and  other  secondary  markets  to  do  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  lending  out  in  Indian  country. 

I  will  tell  you,  to  this  day,  Fannie  Mae  has  not  purchased  one 
184.  I  will  tell  you  that  I  know  the  secondary  market  has  become 
a  player,  and  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  the  secondary  market, 
even  with  the  100  percent  loan  guarantee,  is  willing  to  step  up  to 
the  mark  and  take  the  risk  or  is  willing  to  provide  the  flexibility 
that  has  to  be  there  in  order  to  make  these  loans  work.  And  so  I 
continue  to  urge  people  to  support  a  not  NAFSO  concept,  a  finan- 
cial institution  or  another  way  of  providing  that  much — that  need- 
ed secondary  market  for  us  to  pool  and  to  be  able  to  utilize. 

As  far  as  accountability  with  the  deregulation,  which  seems  to  be 
a  question  with  public  housing  and  Indian  housing,  but  I  will  tell 
you  that  Indian  housing  authorities  for  the  most  part  are  very, 
very  successfully  run.  Many  of  them  are  very  small  housing  au- 
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thorities.  We  have  187  housing  authorities  and  a  good  percentage 
of  them,  probably  80  percent,  are  small  housing  authorities. 

Not  unlike  Ms.  Gilkey,  the  thing  that  works  in  Indian  country 
is  that  we  have  our  own  checks  and  balances  in  places.  Our  resi- 
dents are  on  our  board.  Our  tribal  council  is  on  our  board.  We  have 
to  work  closely  with  them,  and  we  accept  that  trust  responsibility. 

The  trust  responsibility  that  the  Federal  Government  has  for  In- 
dian people  is  not  unlike  the  trust  responsibility  I  accepted  when 
I  accepted  my  job  as  the  executive  director  for  my  tribe,  because 
I  have  a  trust  responsibility  to  provide  housing  to  my  people.  These 
are  my  family.  These  are  my  relatives.  These  are  the  people  that 
I,  for  generations,  have  lived  with,  and  so  the  trust  respect  respon- 
sibility is  my  accountability.  My  accountability  is  first  to  my  peo- 
ple. Therefore,  I  know  that  my  accountability  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  be  nothing  less. 

And  I  would  also  encourage  you — and  I  appreciate  the  fact  you 
did  seek  language  for  us  for  the  trust  responsibility — I  encourage 
you  to  continue  looking  into  that  language  and  the  purpose  behind 
it  because  a  trust  responsibility  is  different  than  serving  Indian 
people  as  an  impoverished  group  of  people.  All  we  are  asking  for 
is  opportunities.  All  we  want  to  be  able  to  have  is  equal  access. 

We  are  not  looking  for  a  dole  system.  We  are  not  looking  for  a 
handout.  We  are  looking  for  a  way  to  better  our  people  and  that 
is  what  we  need. 

We  haven't  had  access  for  a  great  deal  of  time.  We  don't  have 
private  markets  and  private  capital  working  in  Indian  country,  but 
we  are  doing  the  darnedest  we  can  to  make  it  happen  and  we  need 
that  access,  and  that  is  where  I  believe  the  trust  responsibility  lies. 
Give  us  that  access. 

In  closing,  I  would  just  like  to  leave  with  you  something  an  elder 
told  me  not  too  long  ago  and  it  changed  my  philosophy  about  how 
I  am  going  to  deal  with  housing,  and  this  is  a  home.  It  is  a  place 
where  life  begins,  and  in  our  traditional  way,  the  way  that  we 
build  our  houses,  the  way  that  we  feel,  the  way  that  we  bless  our 
homes,  the  way  that  we  celebrate  when  we  even  give  a  HUD  home, 
in  the  traditional  sense,  is  because  the  spirit  of  the  house  is  impor- 
tant to  us,  not  unlike  anybody  else.  Continue  to  give  us  that  oppor- 
tunity to  let  the  cycle  of  life  continue  in  Indian  country.  Let  the 
birth  of  the  home  happen  for  Native  Americans. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Jackie  Johnson  can  be  found  on 
page  138  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  Lazio.  Thank  you  very  much, 

I  want  to  explain  something.  Often  we  have  people  come  long  dis- 
tances who  give  excellent  testimony,  and  you  may  wonder  why  we 
don't  have  panels  full  of  people  right  now  and  it  is  not  because  of 
a  lack  of  commitment  by  either  the  Republicans  or  the  Democrats 
who  sit  on  this  panel.  We  have  bills  on  the  floor  and  there  are 
other  committees  meeting  at  the  same  time  and  it  is  one  of  the 
frustrations  of  being  here  that  you  are  asked  to  be  at  so  many  dif- 
ferent places  at  the  same  time.  And  I  know  that  every  Member  will 
go  through  the  written  testimony  and  some  of  them,  I  am  sure,  will 
be  following  up  and  contacting  you. 

We  are  going  to  be  strict  about  the  5-minute  rule.  If  people  have 
additional  questions  once  we  get  through,  for  everyone  who  wants 
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to  ask  questions,  we  will  go  back,  and  try  to  solicit  additional 
questions. 

Let  me  begin,  Ms.  Johnson,  by  talking  a  little  bit  about  your  tes- 
timony. In  your  testimony,  you  mentioned  the  trust  nature  of  the 
reservation  land  is  a  major  deterrent  to  bringing  private  capital  on 
to  the  reservations.  What  can  we  do  to  overcome  that  obstacle,  and 
is  there  anything  that  you  have  been  doing  that  we  can  build  on 
that  would — I  know  you  have  spoken  to  the  need  for  a  secondary 
market,  but  in  terms  of  originations  also,  what  do  we  need  to  do 
to  bring  that  type  of  equity  on  to  the  reservation? 

Ms.  Johnson.  Thanks,  I  really  appreciate  that  question. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  things  is  allowing  housing  authorities  to 
have  a  lot  of  flexibility.  For  example,  in  my  housing  authority,  I 
have  a  loan  program  that  I  have  created.  I  want  to  be  able  to  take 
people  that  are  in  the  housing  that  I  have  built  and  afforded 
through  public  housing,  and  even  though  they  might  be  low-income 
people,  there  are  people  who  are  starting  to  get  steadying  incomes. 
I  want  to  be  able  to  transfer  that  over,  make  them  into  a  loan, 
make  them  feel  and  be  less  dependent  on  the  government.  This  is 
an  actual  loan.  And  so  I  have  already  instituted  a  program  in  my 
housing  authority,  it  is  an  in-house  financing  program  where  I  am 
going  to  do  that  and  I  am  going  to  attach  it  to  a  184.  And  I  am 
hoping  someday  I  will  have  a  secondary  market  who  will  be  willing 
to  take  those  and  purchase  some  of  those,  because  I  need  to  recycle 
the  money  so  that  I  can  create  more  opportunities. 

Another  thing  that  has  been  a  problem  is  just  the  perception.  Fi- 
nancial institutions  outside  of  the  reservation  area  don't  know 
what — are  concerned  about  tribal  laws,  tribal  jurisdiction.  They  are 
concerned  about  the  land  status,  and  those  things  we  are  trying  to 
do  through  forums  that  were  continuing  throughout  the  Nation  and 
we  have  just  had  some  workshops  that  nave  been  pretty  good  about 
addressing  those. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  is  trying  to  get  through  the  BIA 
process  of  approval  for  some  title  clearances.  That  needs  to  be — ei- 
ther find  an  alternative  way  of  doing  that,  some  means  of  being 
able  to  get  to  that  process  on  a  timely  basis.  So  those  are  some  of 
the  things,  but  the  flexibility  I  think  for  us  to  allow  us  to  do  what- 
ever we  can  do,  however  we  can  leverage  money  with  our  Native 
corporations,  and  so  forth. 

Chairman  Lazio.  Let  me  address  this  question,  if  I  can  to  both 
Mr.  Armstrong  and  Ms.  Gilkey,  because  both  of  you  have  testified 
that  you  have  some  formal  program.  I  think,  Mr.  Armstrong,  your 
department  works  with  the  Department  of  Social  Services  wnere 
you  have,  in  effect,  a  sort  of  contract  between  the  tenants  and  the 
residents  and  the  housing  authority,  whether  it  is  a  resident  man- 
agement authority,  in  your  case,  the  Omaha  Housing  Authority. 

Could  you  speak  to  how  people  react  to  what  I  understand  are 
relatively  tough  standards? 

For  example,  Ms.  Gilkey,  do  you  think  it  is  something  that  we — 
you  would  encourage  us  to  keep  in  this  bill,  and  tell  me  what  your 
experience  has  been  in  St.  Louis. 

Ms.  Gilkey.  OK.  The  relationship  that  we  have  been  able  to  es- 
tablish as  it  relates  to — which  has  been  traditional  outside  commu- 
nity agencies,  CBOs,  community-based  organizations  for  years  in 
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Cochran  operated  the  various  social  programs,  such  as  the  child 
care  centers,  such  as  the  anti-poverty  programs,  were  all  being  ad- 
ministered by  outside  agencies,  who  then  came  in  and  counted  the 
heads  of  the  residents  in  our  community,  who  then  brought  in  out- 
side people  who  benefited  from  the  jobs,  and  at  no  point  were  the 
skills  ever  transformed  down  to  the  people  who  actually  live  there. 

So  when  the  cuts  took  place,  when  the  anti-poverty  programs 
were  eliminated  12  and  13  years  ago,  the  residents  who  lived  there 
did  not  have  the  skills  to  continue  the  day  care  programs,  so  they 
disappeared.  They  did  not  have  the  skills  to  continue  the  social  pro- 
grams that  had  been  initiated  through  the  anti-poverty  programs 
because  all  of  the  professionals  who  are  community-based  organiza- 
tions left  when  the  money  left. 

So  what  we  have  been  able  to  do  under  resident  management,  we 
have  been  able  to  integrate  and  negotiate  with  the  States  direct 
contracts  that  provide  the  same  child  care  services.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  now  we  own  the  five  child  care  centers.  We  employ  125 
residents  into  our  child  care  program  and  they  are  all  residents. 
We  are  able  to  take  those  mothers,  who  start  with  us  with  not  even 
a  high  school  diploma,  now  30  or  40  of  them  have  an  associate  de- 
gree in  early  childhood  education.  And  as  a  result,  you  will  see  the 
children  who  now  come  from  those  homes  come  with  less  literacy 
problems  than  the  prior  children  because  the  mother  is  now  able 
to  take  those  skills  back  into  the  home  and  incorporate  those  skills 
in  the  overall  home  structure,  as  well  as  now  she  is  working.  So 
there  is  a  sense  of  pride.  There  is  a  sense  of  dignity  that  now  goes 
with  her  ability  to  employ. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  may  be  small  but  it  is  very  important. 
I  mean,  the  fact  that  we  operate  our  child  care  centers,  we  admin- 
ister a  grant  through  the  State  for  our  Meals-on-Wheels  program 
with  our  elderly.  I  mean,  who  can  cook  any  better  than  us? 

We  feed — we  are  the  Meals-on-Wheels  in  public  housing,  and  we 
take  the  profits  and  those  profits  go  back  into  our  community  to 
support  our  community  center.  We  operate  our  own  community 
center  from  the  city.  We  get  no  city  funds,  nor  no  Federal  funds. 
It  is  totally  operated  from  the  profits  we  bring  in  through  contracts 
with  the  State  and  profits  we  bring  in  through  our  ventures.  But 
the  real  key  thing,  children  in  our  community  now  can  say,  I  can 
be  a  teacher  because  my  teacher  lives  next  door  to  me.  They  now 
have  real-life  role  models  that  they  can  achieve  to  be,  and  it  is  a 
win-win.  It  is  a  win-win,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  one  thing.  I  would  like  to  personally  thank 
your  staff  for  the  hard  work  and — because  I  brought  a  lot  of  ten- 
ants up  here  and  they  have  been  very  patient  with  us  in  meeting 
with  us  and  seriously  giving  attention  to  the  kinds  of  things  that 
have  been  addressed  in  the  bill. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Lazio.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  are  going  to  recess. 

When  we  come  back,  Mr.  Armstrong,  you  can  react  to  that 
question. 

Ms.  Roybal-Allard.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  quick  question.  Did 
you  give  unanimous  consent  for  people  to  submit  their  opening 
statement  that  were  not  able? 
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Chairman  Lazio.  For  anybody  who  has  a  written  statement  they 
would  hke  to  insert  in  the  record,  without  objection,  that  will  be 
included  in  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Lucille  Roybal-Allard  can  be 
found  on  page  62  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  Lazio.  We  will  try  and  come  back  about  15  after 
12:00;  we  will  come  back  into  session  and  we  will  hear  from  Mr. 
Armstrong. 

The  subcommittee  is  in  recess. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman  Lazio.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

We  should  not  be  interrupted  by  another  vote  in  the  near  future 
anyway.  I  appreciate  everyone's  patience  with  us. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  we  were  in  the  middle  of  a  question  I  had  posed 
and  we  hadn't  had  a  chance  for  you  to  respond  relevant  to  this  cov- 
enant or  contract  between  the  tenant  and  the  authority,  and  I  am 
wondering  if  you  could  speak  to  that? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Yes,  sir,  I  will,  and  thanks  again,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

First,  as  I  said  earlier,  our  whole  philosophy  in  Omaha  is  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  make  sure  the  people  who  live  in  public  hous- 
ing can  get  out  in  a  positive  way  and  everything  we  do  is  designed 
to  do  just  that. 

To  give  you  some  of  the  few  figures,  in  1986  and  1987,  when  I 
took  over  this  job,  the  average  stay  of  a  family  in  public  housing 
in  Omaha  was  7  years  and  3  months.  That  is  87  months.  Through 
the  programs  we  have,  collaborations,  coordinations  we  have  with 
other  entities,  starting  in  1991,  the  average  stay  of  a  family  in  pub- 
lic housing  has  been  3  years  and  4  months. 

When  I  took  over  in  1986,  the  average  child  who  lived  in  public 
housing  in  Omaha  missed  3  days  a  month  out  of  school.  We  started 
a  program  in  1987  to  encourage  all  children  who  live  in  public 
housing  to  attend  school  every  day.  Starting  in  1991,  the  average 
child  living  in  public  housing  has  missed  only  1  day  a  month  out 
of  school  in  Omaha. 

In  1987,  we  had  a  vandalism  cost  of  $89,000.  Starting  in  1991, 
the  average  vandalism  cost  each  year  since  that  time  has  been 
$5,000.  When  children  are  learning  and  becoming  productive,  they 
then  become  less  violent.  We  have  a  contract  with  the  Nebraska 
Department  of  Social  Services.  As  far  as  I  know,  we  are  the  only 
housing  authority  in  the  country  that  has  that  and  that  is  to  do 
case  management  of  all  people  who  live  in  public  housing  who  hap- 
pen to  be  on  welfare  or  are  on  section  8. 

The  way  it  works  is  that  when  people  come  to  your  develop- 
ments, thev  are  contacted  immediately  by  one  of  our  staff  to  see 
what  the  family's  needs  are  and  we  work  up  a  plan  to  help  the 
families  meet  those  needs.  If  they  need  additional  education,  we 
have  GED  programs,  ABE  programs,  skilled  training  programs, 
and  so  forth,  working  in  collaboration  with  many,  many  different 
entities  to  make  this  happen. 

We  aren't  totally  dependent  upon  HUD  funds  for  that.  When  I 
say  collaboration  and  coordination,  we  work  with  many  different 
entities.  The  Omaha  Public  Schools  work  with  us  to  make  sure  our 
children  attend  school  every  day.  The  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
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ices  makes  sure  that  we  provide  the  case  management  and  have 
the  tools  and  training  to  do  that  to  help  our  people  become  self- 
sufficient. 

We  work  with  the  community  colleges,  the  universities  there,  to 
provide  different  kinds  of  educational  training  so  that  our  residents 
can  look  toward  self-sufficiency  rather  than  generation  after  gen- 
eration of  being  in  public  housing.  We  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  peo- 
ple's homes  working  with  them  to  try  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Again,  we  have  never  felt  that  public  housing  is  the  American 
dream.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  our  residents  are  able  to  func- 
tion outside  that  setting  and  we  do  everything  we  possibly  can  to 
make  sure  they  can  do  that.  And  it  is  done,  again,  using  a  number 
of  entities  and  working  with  them  on  an  individual  basis. 

We  have  study  centers  in  each  of  our  developments.  Those  study 
centers  have  the  same  kinds  of  books  and  the  same  kinds  of  com- 
puters that  are  used  in  the  public  schools.  Most  young  poor  chil- 
dren don't  have  access  to  computers  at  home,  as  other  children  do, 
so  many  times  they  fall  behind  in  school  because  of  lack  of  access. 
We  consistently  say  that  in  the  poorer  neighborhoods  we  have  too 
many  basketball  courts  and  not  enough  libraries,  we  have  too  many 
televisions  and  not  enough  computers,  too  many  beepers  and  not 
enough  calculators,  too  much  recreation,  not  enough  education,  and 
we  feel  that  we  must,  as  an  industry  and  as  a  housing  agency, 
have  the  freedom  and  the  flexibility  to  be  able  to  provide  those 
kind  of  services  to  our  residents.  That  is  what  we  do,  sir. 

Chairman  Lazio.  I  couldn't  agree  more  enthusiastically  about 
this  need  to  integrate  resources,  and  just  joining  us  is  Governor 
Castle  of  Delaware  who  was  very  instrumental  in  getting  a  one- 
stop  shopping  program  up  and  operating,  giving  higher  value 
added  to  each  of  the  services  that  are  being  provided  by  integrat- 
ing. Does  this  bill  help  us  along  that  path? 

Does  the  sense  of  contract  between  tenant  and  authority,  moving 
people  not  through  punitive  measures  but  through  incentives  back 
to  self-sufficiency,  does  that  provide  the  flexibility  and  the  proper 
incentives  for  us  to  achieve  the  goals  that  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Yes,  sir. 

I  again  want  to  congratulate  your  staff  for  the  fine  work  they 
have  done  in  crafting  this  bill  and  you  for  introducing  it,  because 
this  bill  will  give  us  the  flexibility  that  we  think  is  necessary  to 
allow  us  to  continue  working  with  our  residents  to  make  them  be- 
come self-sufficient. 

Chairman  Lazio.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  don't  want  to  hog  up  too  much  time,  so  I  am  going  to  move  on 
and  recognize  Ms.  Waters,  Congresswoman  Waters. 

Ms.  Waters.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  welcome  all  of  our  panelists  here  today,  and  thank  you 
all  for  your  input  into  this  legislation  and  some  attempt  to  get  a 
handle  on  our  large  public  housing  authorities  and  an  attempt  to 
make  them — help  them  to  operate  in  ways  that  will  help  poor  peo- 
ple realize  some  decent  housing. 

As  you  know,  I  am  the  author  of  the  original  rent  reform  legisla- 
tion, along  with  Mr.  Hiscox  who  helped  to  design  that  legislation, 
and  I  certainly  support  the  idea  that  we  should  do  everything  we 
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can  to  encourage  work  and  not  to  penalize  our  residents  once  they 
add  to  their  income. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  my  overall  concerns  are.  My  overall  con- 
cerns are,  number  one,  I  don't  see  anything  in  this  legislation  that 
would  involve  the  cities  more.  These  cities  cannot  have — local  gov- 
ernments cannot  have  a  hands-off  attitude  about  public  housing  in 
their  cities.  I  have  noticed  that  in  some  areas  the  local  police  don't 
think  the  housing  projects  are  places  they  should  put  any  time  and 
effort  into,  and  if  you  don't  have  your  own  private  security  services, 
that  somehow  whatever  goes  on  is  none  of  the  business  of  the  city. 
I  think  we  can  do  something  about  that  in  this  legislation.  I  am 
going  to  look  for  some  ways  to  do  that. 

I  tnink  that  they  should  contribute,  not  only  in  terms  of  the  local 
police  and  their  involvement  in  the  housing  authorities,  but  I  think 
that  the  social  services  of  a  citv  and  county  are  not  for  everybody 
else  except  for  tenants  inside  tne  housing  projects.  Why  are  hous- 
ing projects  created  as  separate  entities  with  no  responsibilities 
from  cities  and  counties  still  baffles  me. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  I  think  it  is  good  that  you  are  getting  case  man- 
agement from  the  local  whomever,  but  they  should  be  providing  it 
anyway.  And  so  I  would — I  am  going  to  look  at  ways  by  which  we 
can  involve  cities  and  counties  in  providing  assistance  and  helping 
to  provide  support  and  resources  that  they  should  be  providing 
anyway.  Public  housing  authorities  are  too  the  responsibilities  of 
the  cities.  So  I  am  worried  about  that. 

Also,  as  you  embrace  this  legislation,  I  don't  want  you  to  get  so 
happy  about  deregulation  that  somehow  you  give  up  the  idea  that 
we  have  got  to  invest  some  dollars  for  operation  costs.  I  mean,  with 
all  of  the  great  desire  that  you  have  to  have  different  rent  struc- 
tures, to  have  a  better  way  by  which  to  get  more  revenue  to  do  a 
good  job,  we  have  still  got  a  big  responsibility,  I  believe,  to  ensure 
that  we  have  decent — safe  and  decent  housing  and  that  capital 
costs  are  put  in  to  bring  them  up. 

It  does  you  no  good  to  talk  about  rent  structures  that  will  help 
you  with  operating  costs  if,  in  fact,  you  start  off  way  behind  with 
capital  needs  unmet  where  you  have  got  to  do  major  repairs,  and 
so  forth.  So  I  don't  want  you  to  get  so  happy  that  you  don't  tell 
these  people  that  you  need  that  kind  of  support. 

The  other  thing  is  this.  I  don't  want  us  to  get  so  slap  happy 
about  all  of  this  that  we  think  we  are  going  to  attract  working  fam- 
ilies and  middle-income  families  if  we  don't  have  comprehensive 
communities.  Nobody  wants  to  move  back  to  a  community  where 
you  don't  have  complementary  services  in  that  community.  People 
are  looking  for  health  services.  They  are  looking  for  schools.  They 
are  looking  for  all  of  these  things,  and  our  housing  projects  leave 
a  lot  to  be  desired  in  comprehensive  services. 

So  as  you  talk  about  where  you  want  to  go,  I  think  you  still  got 
to  talk  about  the  investment  to  make  these  the  kinds  of  commu- 
nities that  people  want  to  live  in,  or  you  still  are  not  going  to  get 
the  mix  that  you  are  talking  about. 

I  am  prepared  to  be  open,  open  enough  to  allow  some  new  things 
to  happen,  to  try,  because  we  have  had  so  many  problems  that  we 
can't  continue  to  go  on  this  way.  But  again,  as  you  embrace  this, 
I  want  you  to  tell  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  what  your  real  needs 
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are.  I  don't  want  you  to  be  so  afraid  that  if  you  don't  support  it, 
that  somehow  you  are  going  to  be  penalized.  I  want  you  to  talk 
about  what  your  wish  list  is  for  making  all  of  this  work. 

So  I  have  no  questions.  I  probably  know  more  about  this  than 
most  of  you.  I  know  about  the  housing  projects  in  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. I  was  raised  in  St.  Louis.  My  family  was  in  some  of  those 
housing  projects.  I  know  about  Cochran.  I  know  about  Igo  Pruitt 
and  I  have  spent  a  significant  amount  of  my  public  career  in  the 
housing  projects  in  South  Central  Los  Angeles,  Dickerson  Gardens, 
Imperial  Courts,  I  created  the  first  child  care  in  Dickerson  Gardens 
that  took  us  years  to  put  in.  I  created  the  first  job  training  pro- 
grams in  South  Central  Los  Angeles  housing  projects  with  Wagner- 
Pizer  discretionary  money.  So  I  think  I  do  know  something  about 
what  the  needs  are. 

I  don't  want  to  see  them  simply  leveled.  You  made  a  point,  Ms. 
Gilkey,  about  the  fact  that  at  a  time  when  Igo  was  being  blown  up 
and  they  contemplated  doing  this  for  Cochran,  and  you  said,  let  us 
try  this.  I  don't  want  us  to  rush  to  start  leveling  projects  that  may 
be  in  great  areas  right  next  to  areas  that  would  be  desirable  for 
people  to  come  in  and  put  condos  up. 

I  know  what  Chicago  is  all  about  and  I  know  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  who  would  like  to  have  some  public  housing  land  to 
convert  to  some  condos  and  get  those  public  housing  people  out  of 
there.  I  don't  intend  to  be  a  part  of  that  force  in  reform. 

So  I  want  you  guys,  while  you  are  advocates  for  change  and 
while  you  are  willing  to  embrace  some  new  ideas  from  our  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  I  still  want  you  to  stand  up  for 
what  you  know  we  have  to  do  in  order  to  maintain  public  housing 
for  people  who  desperately  need  it  and  not  end  up  losing  housing 
units  that  we  don't  have  to  use,  that  we  have  got  to  put  the  money 
into  training.  Training  is  extremely  important.  You  can  throw  it 
out,  say,  now  residents,  you  do  it.  But  unless  the  support  systems 
are  there  for  training,  it  is  going  to  fail. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Lazio.  I  thank  the  gentlelady. 

If  I  could  just  recognize  myself  for  30  seconds. 

First  of  all,  about  nothing  that  you  have  said,  Congresswoman 
Waters,  would  I  disagree  with.  Number  two  is  I  absolutely  welcome 
your  input.  There  are  ways  we  can  strengthen  this  bill  with  respect 
to  trying  to  find  better  linkage  with  the  cities  and  States. 

We  did  try  to  address  this  in  the  bill  by  having  a  mechanism 
whereby  if  the  cities  were  not  contributing  to  the  overall  plan,  they 
were  in  a  position  where  they  could  actually  be  penalized  with 
their  CDBG  money  and  we  could  try  and  work  with  you  on  that. 
This  is  something  of  course  that  is  very  important  to  the  cities,  but 
there  is  a  sense  of  trying  to  bring  the  cities  into  it.  Maybe  we  can 
tighten  it  up  or  do  a  better  job,  and  I  would  like  to  work  with  you 
on  that. 

Ms.  Waters.  I  would  like  very  much  to  work  with  you  on  that. 
My  first  priority  is  looking  at  the  local  police  services.  As  they  do 
their  planning,  they  never  talk  about,  we  are  going  to  project  how 
many  officers  we  are  going  to  need  and  we  are  going  to  put  the  re- 
sources into  training  because  we  have  these  impacted  areas  that  is 
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going  to  create  a  bigger  need  for  us.  I  never  hear  them  talk  about 
the  public  housing  projects  in  their  planning. 

And  I  don't  want  to  move  to  the  time  when  we  still  have  to  have 
separate  security,  because  I  tell  you  what  happens  with  separate 
security.  They  don't  have  the  backup  of  the  police.  They  turn  their 
heads  because  they  are  not  going  to  walk  up  against  people  with 
guns  and  other  things,  and  they  got  to  be  in  those  housing  projects 
day  in  and  day  out  and  could  get  sniped  or  anything  else. 

And  so  I  want  us  to  talk  about  how  we  get  a  little  bit  more  de- 
tailed in  what  we  say  about  police  services,  and  we  can  even  talk 
about  not  only  their  planning  so  that  they  could  include  in  their 
plans  something — and  rather  than  just  penalize  them  through 
CDBG,  let's  talk  about  how  we  utilize  some  of  our  resources  worlc- 
ing  with  them  to  make  sure  we  get  what  we  need. 

Chairman  Lazio.  I  thank  the  gentlelady. 

Also  I  just  want  to  mention  in  addition,  in  the  bill,  we  have  a 
provision  in  the  community  plan  for  security  so  that  there  would 
be  some  element  of  planning.  Again,  all  these  things  we  would  like 
to  work  with  you  on  to  see  if  there  is  some  ways  of  strengthening 
it. 

The  gentleman  from  Delaware,  Mr.  Castle  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Castle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  enjoyed  the  discourse  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Los  Angeles, 
and  I  agree  with  her.  I  mean,  when  you  go  into  the  various  trou- 
bled public  housing  areas  of  this  country,  you  will  find  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  maybe  even  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  prob- 
ably want  police  services  more  than  anybody  else  anywhere  near 
them  in  transient  neighborhoods.  They  suffer  tremendously  under 
this  and  their  lives  are  impacted  greatly,  and  that  is  something  we 
need  to  work  on.  In  fact,  I  think  we  need  to  work  on  things  even 
as  we  go  along. 

But  having  said  that,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
on  putting  together  a  piece  of  legislation,  which  we  may  not  adopt 
in  the  form  it  is  in  now,  but  it  is  going  to  make  us  all  think  about 
the  improvements  we  can  get  in  housing  in  this  country  and  I 
think  that  is  something  we  need  do. 

I  apologize  for  not  being  here  earlier,  not  having  heard  a  lot  of 
your  testimony.  That  is  the  unfortunate  part  of  trying  to  get  things 
done  around  here.  I  can't  be  every  place,  but  we  appreciate  your 
being  here  as  well. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  I  heard  vou  respond  to  a  question  from  the  chair- 
man, and  I  just — I  have  often  thought  we  have  a  very  good  housing 
authority,  for  instance,  in  Wilmington  right  now,  which  was  trou- 
bled before,  but  it  is  good  now  because  I  think  the  head  of  it  is  very 
good,  just  as  I  suspect  you  are  very  good  as  well.  That  can  make 
a  huge  difference.  Every  time  we  get  ahold  of  somebody  who  is  very 
good,  they  can  make  things  happen  with  the  force  of  their  own  per- 
sonality. 

But  I  just  wanted  to  ask  you  what  your  beliefs  are,  if  you  could 
explain  them  a  little  bit  in  terms  of  being  able  to  carry  some  of  the 
ideas,  the  case  work  and  some  of  the  ideas  you  were  expounding 
on  earlier  into  perhaps  the  bigger  housing  authorities  in  this  coun- 
try or  the  more  troubled  housing  authorities  or  however  you  want 
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to  characterize  them,  or  perhaps  even  those  that  are  just  sort  of 
lethargic. 

You  have  people  going  along  and  putting  in  their  time  and  no- 
body is  trying  to  take  hold  of  the  problem  and  run  with  it.  That 
is  the  problem  that  I  seem  to  have. 

Can  we  do  that  now,  even  before  we  get  to  legislation,  and  what 
are  your  thoughts  about  how  we  could  try  to  spread  that  kind  of 
magic  across  this  country? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  don't  know  how  you  spread  good  magic  across 
the  country.  I  am  not  quite  sure  you  can  legislate  it  either. 

I  think  what  you  try  to  do  is  lay  out  a  broad  parameter  that  will 
get  a  hopefully  positive  result  in  helping  people  help  themselves. 
Good  management  comes  in  all  forms.  You  have  Bertha  Gilkey, 
who  is  the  resident  manager,  who  is  an  excellent  manager. 

You  have  some  public  housing  directors  who  are  excellent  man- 
agers and  you  have  some  private  people  who  are  excellent  man- 
agers. But  I  don't  know  how  you  legislate  good  management.  I 
know  what  you  can  do  is  provide  incentives,  as  you  have  in  this 
legislation,  as  I  have  seen  it,  incentives  to  encourage  good  manage- 
ment and  penalties  if  you  don't  do  it. 

The  way  it  has  been  in  the  past  is,  if  you  want  more  money,  iust 
be  a  bad  agency  and  you  will  get  more  money.  If  you  want  less 
money,  be  a  good  agency  and  people  won't  give  it  to  you.  So  I  think 
what  is  happening  here  is  that  we  have  incentives  to  do  well. 

Mr.  Castle.  In  other  words,  turned  it  upside  down.  If  you  are 
good,  you  will  be  rewarded  type  of  thing. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  That  is  correct.  And  we  have  been  the  only  in- 
dustry in  the  world  where  you  reward  bad  management  and  punish 
the  good. 

Mr.  Castle.  I  doubt  if  you  are  the  only  one.  We  could  probably 
find  some  other  thing  set  up  in  government  that  worked  that  way, 
if  I  had  to  guess. 

Can  you  statistically  show  that  some  of  the  things  that  you  are 
doing  in  Omaha  are  working?  That  is,  by  whatever  criteria,  kids 
graduating  from  school  or  less  crime  being  committed,  or  whatever 
it  may  be?  Have  you  been  doing  these  things  long  enough  to  statis- 
tically be  able  to  defend 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  stated  it  before  you  came  in,  I  guess.  I  will 
hit  them  again.  In  1986  and  1987,  the  average  child  who  lived  in 
public  housing  in  Omaha  missed  3  days  a  month  out  of  school.  The 
vandalism  cost  in  those  years  were  $89,000.  Starting  in  1991  with 
all  these  programs  we  have  that  is  in  the  testimony,  the  average 
child  misses  only  1  day  a  month  in  school  and  the  vandalism  costs 
have  been  less  than  $5,000  since  that  time.  With  all  the  programs 
we  have,  starting  in  1986,  the  average  family  lived  at  the  Omaha 
Housing  Authority  for  7  years  and  3  months.  Starting  in  1991,  the 
average  family  now  lives  3  years  and  4  months.  We  have  more  chil- 
dren in  school,  more  parents  taking  educational  programs,  job 
training  programs,  and  they  are  moving  up  and  out. 

You  come  to  the  Omaha  Housing  Authority  and  we  have,  again, 
over  7,000  units.  You  won't  find  litter.  You  won't  find  broken  down 
cars.  You  won't  find  children  on  our  grounds  during  the  school 
hours.  You  won't  find  any  of  those  things  that  you  think  public 
housing  is  supposed  to  be. 
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People  like  to  tell  me,  and  I  say  this  all  over  the  country,  is  that 
we  have  the  best  housing  authority  in  the  country  in  Omaha  and 
we  challenge  anyone  to  prove  us  wrong.  And  I  would  like  for  each 
of  you  to  come  out  and  see  it  and  then  you  would  know  what  public 
housing  could  be,  can  be  and  should  be,  and  I  think  that  is  what 
we  are  shooting  for. 

Mr.  Castle.  Do  you  have  any  brothers  or  sisters  we  could  hire 
for  a  housing  authority  in  a  couple  areas  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  am  an  only  child. 

Mr.  Casti^.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  yield  back. 

Chairman  Lazio.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  Congresswoman  from  California,  Ms.  Roybal-Allard. 

Ms.  Roybal-Allard.  I  am  sorry  Ms.  Waters  left  because  she 
made  history  today.  Everybody  on  the  subcommittee  agreed  with 
her.  Following  up  with  the  statements  that  were  made  by  Ms.  Wa- 
ters, we  all  know  that  no  piece  of  legislation,  no  matter  how  well 
intentioned,  is  perfect.  Are  there  any  suggestions  or  ideas  that  you 
would  like  to  present  to  the  chairman  and  to  the  subcommittee  as 
to  how  the  legislation  before  us  can,  in  fact,  be  improved? 

I  know  that  our  Chair  is  very,  very  sincere  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  public  housing  and  wants  to  approach  it  in  a  very  fair  way  and 
to  make  sure  that  the  residents  of  public  housing  are  not  forgotten 
and  are  given  opportunities  to  participate  as  we  go  through  this 
process.  I  know  that  I  am  speaking  for  him,  but  I'm  sure  that  he 
would  more  than  welcome  any  constructive  suggestions  that  you 
may  have  as  to  how  to  improve  this  legislation,  or  whether  some- 
thing was  overlooked  that  needs  to  be  put  into  the  legislation. 

Ms.  GiLKEY.  Thank  you. 

It  is  just — at  least  three  points  I  would  like  to  address  to  the 
chairman  and  to  the  subcommittee  how  we  can  improve  the  legisla- 
tion. Let  me  first  say  that  I  think  it  is  essential,  and  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  Chair  and  the  staff  for  the  part  in  the  bill  that  now 
requires  a  public  housing  tenant  to  serve  on  the  housing  authority 
board  of  directors.  That  is  very  essential,  because  it  is  the  board 
of  directors  that  establish  the  policies  for  the  authority  that  ulti- 
mately the  staff  implements.  If  residents  are  part  of  that  process, 
then  they  become  interwoven  into  the  system  and  they  are  per- 
ceived no  longer  as — on  this  level,  but  you  have  now  moved  them 
to  the  table  and  you  make  them  now  an  equal  partner  in  the  whole 
process,  and  that  is  the  beginning  of  the  rethinking  of  the  staff, 
where  you  don't  have  a  Bob  Armstrong,  unfortunately,  in  many  of 
these  housing  authorities  who  perceive  residents  as  not  part  of 
solving  the  problem,  but  perceive  them  as  the  problem.  And  when 
one  tells  one  long  enough  that  you  are  nothing,  you  are  nobody,  you 
are  worthless  and  so  are  your  children  and  you  deserve  to  live  in 
these  horrible  conditions,  then  people  begin  to  take  on  that  kind  of 
behavior. 

So  I  think  it  is  essential  to  put  them  on  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners because  it  then  gives  a  whole  different  perception  amongst 
the  staff  and  it  makes  them  a  legitimate  part  in  the  process. 

The  second  point  that  I  want  to  raise  is  that — and  this  is  where 
me  and  my  colleagues  disagree,  is  in  the  Brooke.  I  support  the 
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Brooke.  However,  the  Brooke — I  support  the  Brooke  and  I  support 
ceiHng  rents.  The  Brooke  has  to  be  changed.  And  for  example,  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  use,  if  I  live  in  public  and  assisted  housing  and 
the  housing  authority  does  an  annual  review  of  me  and  I  am  work- 
ing and  my  son  is  working,  the  housing  authorities,  through  the 
current  legislation,  take  30  percent  of  my  gross.  Not  my  net. 

They  don't  take  into  account  that  I  am  paying  union  dues,  they 
are  not  taking  into  account  my  medical  benefits  that  I  have  to  pay, 
not  my  employer  for  me  and  my  children.  They  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count my  taxes  that  are  all  deducted  out.  They  take  30  percent  of 
the  gross,  not  the  net,  which  is  crazy.  That  is — and  I  am  just  giving 
examples  of  how  we  need  to  restructure  the  Brooke. 

I  think — I  lived  during  a  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  there  was 
no  Brooke  amendment  and  I  lived  in  the  time  in  public  housing 
when  my  mother — when  you  had  elderly  families  living  there  who 
were  getting  like  $76  a  month  for  income  and  the  housing  authori- 
ties were  charging  them  $70  a  month  for  rent.  They  got  $76  for 
their  SSI,  or  whatever,  back  in  those  days,  because  I  am  somewhat 
older — I  am  in  the  baby  boom  group,  and — but  70  percent,  $70 
were  paid  toward  rent.  So  they  left  them  $5  or  $6  to  live  off  of. 

In  those  days,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  no  food  stamps  or  no 
other  programs,  and  literally  the  housing  authorities  would  in- 
crease the  rents  on  a  month-to-month  basis  because  there  was  no 
laws  to  prohibit  that,  and  that  is  what  I  am  afraid  of. 

I  am  afraid  there  are  very  few  sites  in  this  country  of  the  4  mil- 
lion people  who  live  in  public  and  assisted  housing  who  manage 
and  operate  their  public  housing  site  the  way  Bob  and  we  do,  and 
given — not  putting  in  their  provisions  to  protect  the  elderly  whose 
income  is  not  going  to  change  or  the  disabled  whose  income  is  not 
going  to  change  or  persons  who  are  on  fixed  income  who  are  at- 
tempting to  move  off  of  the  system,  but  while  they  move  off,  there 
has  to  be  the  Brooke  to  allow  them  to  move  off  and  go  to  a  ceiling 
rent. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hiscox.  We  have  supplied,  in  response  to  your  question, 
PHADA  has  supplied  a  detailed  line-by-line  commentary  on  the 
draft  of  the  bill  as  we  had  it  and  staff  has  it.  I  would  like  to  high- 
light just  a  couple  of  things. 

First,  we  applaud  the  provision  of  the  bill  that  would  allow  us 
to  seek  information  on  criminal  convictions.  We  suggest  that  that 
should  include  arrest  records  as  well.  Several  people  have  spoken 
to  the  issues  of  crime  and  drugs  in  public  housing. 

PHADA  in  general  supports  the  consolidation  of  the  myriad  bou- 
tique programs  that  are  available  to  housing  authorities  and  to  sin- 
gle— into  a  single  fund  with  one  exception.  We  think  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Public  Housing  Drug  Elimination  program  is  a  mistake. 
In  many  cases,  the  Drug  Elimination  program  has  enabled  us  to 
take  back  our  neighborhoods  from  the  gangs  of  Uzi-toting  thugs 
that  we  had  to  deal  with  only  a  few  years  ago.  That  money  is  very 
heavily  leveraged  and  helps  us  actually  to  attract  the  support  of 
local  government  and  local  police. 

We  have  our  local  government  putting  two,  two-and-a-half  times 
as  much   money  into  our  Drug  Elimination   program   as   we  do. 
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through  PHDP,  but  if  we  didn't  have  that  as  an  incentive,  they 
wouldn't  be  there  in  anywhere  near  that  strength. 

Second,  PHADA  supports  large-scale  demonstrations  of 
vouchering  out.  We  have  grave  reservations  about  the  idea  that 
public  housing  can  be  completely  vouchered  out,  but  we  are  willing 
to  give  the  Administration  and  other  voucher  proponents  a  chance 
to  try.  We  love  to  be  proven  wrong.  We  would  suggest,  however, 
that  instead  of  requiring  the  vouchering  out  of  public  housing  in 
every  place  where  it  can  be  found  to  be  financially  feasible,  that  in- 
stead we  need  a  kind  of  screening  criteria  development  by  develop- 
ment, that  identifies  developments  on  several  criteria,  not  just  cost, 
including  things  like  high  vacancy  rate,  bad  design,  chronic  back- 
log, high  cost  to  modernize,  and  so  forth,  and  so  on. 

And  last  but  not  least,  I  would  like  to  second  some  of  the  things 
that  Ms.  Gilkey  said  about  the  issues  of  rents.  We  face  terrible 
problems  in  getting  young  people  employed  in  public  housing.  My 
housing  authority  is  more  or  less  typical;  86  percent  of  the  18-to- 
2 1-year-olds  who  live  in  public  housing  in  Macon,  Georgia,  are 
unemployed. 

When  we  hear  that  young  black  men  are  unemployed  at  5  and 
6  times  the  national  average  rate,  that  is,  25  to  30  percent  as  op- 
posed to  5  to  6  percent,  we  are  told  that  is  a  national  tragedy.  But 
the  figures  I  gave  you  for  public  housing  are  many  times  worse. 

That  condition  exists  for  a  very  simple  reason.  If  an  18-year-old, 
freshly  graduated  from  high  school  takes  their  first  minimum-wage 
job,  they  make  that  decision  to  enter  the  job  market  and  they  take 
a  job  at  minimum  wage,  his  mother's  rent  goes  up  $221  a  month. 
If  he  stands  on  the  street  corner  and  sells  drugs,  it  is  not  affected. 
If  it  is  a  young  woman  and  she  decides  to  have  a  child,  she  gets 
a  check  and  an  apartment,  and  obviously  this  is  not  the  intent  of 
public  housing.  We  must  have  reasonable  deductions  from  earned 
income  and  we  have  to  have  the  ability  to — for  some  groups  of  peo- 
ple, such  as  these  18-to-2 1-year-olds  entering  the  job  market,  we 
need  to  have  the  ability  to  exclude  all  or  a  portion  of  their  income 
for  a  period  of  time  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  enter  the  job 
market  and  stay  in  for  awhile. 

Chairman  Lazio.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  wanted  to  answer 
that  question? 

Ms.  Oliver.  Yes,  I  would  just  like  to  follow  up  on  the  issue  of 
jobs  and  training. 

In  terms  of  the  programs  that  I  have  worked  with,  it  is  clear  that 
having  a  job  in  place  when  somebody  enters  a  training  program 
has  a  tremendous  effect  on  their  ability  to  successfully  complete 
the  program  because  it  creates  the  incentive.  So  not  only  do  we 
need  a  good  jobs  training  program  within  the  bill,  but  we  also  need 
to  look  at  a  way  that  we  identify  jobs  and  then  we  hook  people  up 
with  the  right  job.  In  other  words,  you  don't  want  to  be  training 
somebody  to  be  a  welder  and  there  aren't  any  welding  jobs 
anymore. 

So  I  think  it  requires — and  this  is  where  I  think  the  cities  can 
come  into  this  in  the  local  communities,  because  there  should  be 
some  sort  of  work  being  done  to  reach  out  to  the  local  businesses 
and  corporations  to  help  create  those  jobs  and  identify  those  jobs, 
and  possibly  even  use  some  of  their  training  dollars  to  train  people 
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that  are  living  in  public  housing  for  the  jobs  that  they  can  then 
offer  them.  But  that  is  one  thing  you  have  to  do. 

In  terms  of  mixed-income  housing,  I  keep  saving,  we  want  to  give 
people  incentives  and  economic  opportunity,  but  if  there  is  not  a 
real  job  there,  the  disappointment,  and  I  am  sure  Bertha  can  attest 
to  this,  that  people  go  through  training  programs  and  then  there 
is  no  job,  and  all  that  does  is  just  increase  the  cycle  of  hopeless- 
ness. And  I  think  it  is  really  unfair  that  we  have  done  that  to  peo- 
ple because  they  lose  hope  and  then  the  downward  spiral  just 
starts  again. 

The  other  comment  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  in  regard  to 
doing  that,  I  would  just  like  to  support  what  other  people  have  said 
on  the  panel,  that  ceiling  rents  become  an  important  issue.  If  you 
are  going  to  keep  working  families  in  public  housing  for  a  period 
of  time  to  help  stabilize  it,  I  think  that  there  have  to  be  ceiling 
rents  in  place  so  that  they  know  what  their  rent  is  going  to  be  from 
one  month  to  the  next,  one  year  to  the  next.  Otherwise,  they  are 
going  to  leave.  And  you  are  going  to  end  up  with  the  same  prob- 
lems we  have  got  now,  and  that  has  been  demonstrated  at  Lake 
Pare  Place.  The  fact  that  people  knew  what  their  rent  was  going 
to  be,  the  fact  that  there  was  a  certain  rent  bargain  for  them,  they 
had  stayed  in  place  and  it  has — the  mix  within  the  community  has 
had  a  real  beneficial  effect  on  the  residents  there. 

They  have  seen  people  getting  up  in  the  morning  and  going  to 
work,  and  it  is  not  just  the  kids  that  you  are  going  to  impact.  It 
is  the  adults  that  have  been  unemployed  or  never  been  employed. 

Several  anecdotal  instances  I  could  point  to,  people  out  in  the 
playground  with  their  kids,  they  start  talking  to  other  adults.  They 
say,  what  do  you  do?  Well,  this  is  what  I  do. 

A  woman  that  I  had  a  conversation  with  was  talking  with  the 
security  guard  and  said,  well,  gee,  what  do  you  do,  how  do  you  do 
this?  And  she  said,  I  can  do  that.  She  went  to  the  management  of- 
fice, got  in  touch  with  the  security  company,  and  now  she  is  the 
security  guard  at  that  post.  You  know,  it  is  simple.  It  is  not  a  hard 
concept. 

The  other  issue  I  just  wanted  to  raise  and  emphasize  is  that  in 
terms  of  creating  mixed-income  housing  communities  outside  of 
public  housing  in  the  surrounding  communities,  there  has  to  be  an 
ability  for  the  housing  authority  to  use  their  operating  subsidies  to 
make  the  decision  that  they  are  going  to  rent  units  from  private 
owners. 

Currently,  as  I  read  the  bill,  it  may  be  implicit,  but  it  is  not  spe- 
cifically stated  and  I  think  you  need  that  specificity  in  the  language 
so  that  it  is  very  clear  that  they  can  do  that,  because  that  gives 
the  opportunity,  as  I  pointed  out  through  the  MINCS  program,  to 
actually  create  additional  public  housing  units  that  wouldn't  be 
there  otherwise. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Lazio.  Mr.  Byrne. 

Mr.  Byrne.  Thank  you.  Three  quick  ones. 

I  think  in  the  statute  it  has  to  be  expressly  stated  and  author- 
ized that  housing  authorities  are  to  create  new  waiting  lists  and  go 
away  from  the  centralized  waiting  list  system,  particularly  given 
what  is  happening  with  the  funding  and  all  the  other  changes.  It 
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is  such  a  terribly  burdensome,  constricting  environment,  what  we 
have  now,  that  to  have  to  still  operate  with  that  under  lower-fund- 
ing levels  and  no  program  rules  would  be  completely  unworkable. 

The  second  is  to  communicate  the  need  for  section  8  vouchers  or 
certificates  as  replacement  housing  for  closing  down  obsolete  prop- 
erties. We  have  a  couple  remaining  properties  in  our  agency  which 
we  don't  think  we  will  be  able  to  renovate  because  of  the  funding 
levels.  Rather  than  use  the  rest  of  my  mod  money  for  those  two 
properties,  we  have  said  we  are  going  to  have  to  just  close  them 
down. 

But  the  realities  are  that  you  will  never  be  able  to  get  rid  of  pub- 
lic housing's  obsolete  properties  without  replacement  certificates. 
Because  of  the  local  politics  and  whatnot,  unless  you  have  some  re- 
placement housing  certificates  for  those  people  who  are  left  in 
those  buildings,  you  are  never  going  to  be  able  to  move  on  those 
properties.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  getting  rid  of 
what  we  all  know  we  have  to  get  rid  of. 

And  to  expect  that  the  residents  will  buy  a  local  certificate  pro- 
gram funded  out  of  your  operating  account  that  doesn't  have  any- 
where near  the  feel  or  commitment  of  the  traditional  program  is 
unrealistic.  They  are  going  to  buy  that.  They  are  not  going  to  feel 
safe  with  it  and  you  are  not  going  to  be  aole  to  get  rid  of  those 
God-awful  properties. 

And  last,  we  need  your  support  for  the  funding  at  the  Senate  ap- 
propriations levels.  It  is  just  critically  important  that,  if  we  don't 
have  the  money,  if  we  don't  have  gas  in  the  tank,  we  can't  run  the 
program. 

Ms.  Oliver.  Let  me  add 


Chairman  Lazio.  If  you  have  something  brief  to  add. 

Ms.  Oliver.  Yes,  it  is  very  brief.  One  of  the  things  that  I  think 
would  be  very  helpful  in  dealing  with  the  large  very  troubled  public 
housing  authorities,  is  as  long  as  you  are  recreating  this  whole 
thing,  is  to  create  a  system  whereby — where  you  have  large  au- 
thorities like  in  Chicago  that  are  terribly  distressed  and  they,  in 
essence,  have  a  40,000  unit  real  estate  portfolio,  that  you  consider 
the  potential  of  breaking  up  those  housing  authorities  and  creating 
regional  housing  authorities  within  the  city  that  are  more  manage- 
able, where  the  problems  can  be  more  directly  addressed. 

I  spent  a  lot  of  time,  you  know,  working  at  the  housing  authority 
and  working  with  the  housing  authority,  and  it — the  problems  be- 
come so  overblown  and  so  intense  that  with  a  breakup,  you  could 
start  to  really  target  the  problems.  And  I  think  it  would  be  an  easi- 
er administrative  process  locally.  I  think  it  would  be  easier  mon- 
itoring for  HUD,  and  I  think  it  would  be  more  effective. 

Mr.  Hiscox.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  comment 
very  briefly  on  that.  The  same  also  applies,  the  hundred  or  so  trou- 
bled housing  authorities  we  have  in  this  country  fall  into  two  cat- 
egories, giants  and  midgets.  Outside  the  dozen  or  so  really  large 
troubled  Housing  authorities,  most  of  the  rest  are  very  small.  And 
combining  small  troubled  housing  authorities  with  a  healthier 
neighbor  might  also  be  a  solution,  as  long  as  the  receiving  housing 
authority  is  willing  to  have  them.  And  there  is  similar  language 
pending  in  the  Senate  bill  which  we  would  support. 

Chairman  Lazio.  Thank  you. 
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Ms.  Gilkey. 

Ms.  Gilkey.  Mr.  Chairman,  briefly,  two  comments.  Employment, 
one  of  the  ways  that  we  can,  with  existing  funds,  leverage  employ- 
ment from  the  private  sector  within  public  housing,  where  unem- 
ployment is  extremely  high,  is  through  comp  mod  funds,  HOPE  VII 
funds.  Because  those — most  housing  authorities  in  many  cases  get 
$100  million,  $50  milHon,  $20  million  a  year  for  comp  mod,  HOPE 
VII  and  other  various  HUD  dollars.  That  does  not  even  address  the 
community  block  grant  funds. 

What  we  have  done,  as  you  know,  in  Chicago  for  1230,  where  we 
got  $9  million,  through  the  CFR  964  section  3,  we  made  a  condition 
that  the  contractors  come  into  those  buildings  to  work.  They  must 
hire  and  train  residents.  You  need  to  know  that  there  was  a  lot  of 
resistance  to  the  point  where  we  locked  the  door  and  would  not 
allow  them  to  come  in  because  they  refused  to  hire  residents. 

However,  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  very  contractors  who  re- 
sisted hiring  those  residents  have  now  come  back  to  us  and  asked 
for  more  of  those  young  men  to  take  with  them  to  sites  that  we 
don't  even  control.  Not  that  we  have  any  money  in  this.  Because 
they  realize  that  all  the  myths  that  they  had  about  people  in  public 
housing,  particularly  young  black  men,  not  wanting  to  work,  was 
exactly  that.  It  was  a  myth. 

When  given  the  opportunity  to  work,  those  young  men  protected 
the  equipment,  those  young  men  were  there  before  the  work  start- 
ed, and  they  found  them  to  be  valuable  employees.  But  if  we  could 
leverage  the  government  dollars  to  force  that  relationship  in  the 
long  term,  we  can  create  the  needed  jobs  with  the  existing  money 
that  we  already  have. 

And  finally,  Congresswoman  Waters  addressed  the  issue  about 
the  security,  the  police  in  the  cities.  That  is  a  major  problem,  Mr. 
Chairman.  And  I  wish  we  would  find  a  way  in  this  bill  to  leverage 
the  cities.  The  cities  treat  public  housing  as  though  it  is  an  island 
of  its  own,  as  though  we  are  not  part  of  the  city. 

My  Resident  Management  Corporation  spends  a  half  a  million 
dollars  on  security.  And  I  pay  for  off-duty  police.  However,  the 
same  police  patrol  my  neighbors  in  the  surrounding  communities, 
whose  condos  have  been  purchased  at  $190,000,  they  are  there 
every  day,  every  hour.  When  they  get  to  the  end  of  Cochran,  and 
we  are  not  even  a  half  a  block  from  our  neighbor,  they  go  back  the 
other  way. 

It  is  something  seriously  wrong  that  we  have  to  take  a  half  a 
million  dollars  of  our  operating  dollars,  our  precious  dollars,  and 
put  it — or  our  rent  dollars,  and  put  it  into  security,  pay  for  the 
same  police  who  are  patrolling  my  neighbors  at  no  additional  cost. 
So  there  has  to  be  a  leveraging  of  the  cities  to  make  them  assume 
a  responsibility  and  a  partnership  in  the  public  housing  sites  that 
exist  in  their  cities  and  provide  the  same  police  protection  without 
additional  cost  to  the  public  housing  budget.  So  we  can  do  more 
things  with  those  dollars. 

Chairman  Lazio.  Thank  you.  With  that,  I  will  go  into  a  point  by 
point.  I  think  many  of  the  concerns  raised  are  addressed  in  the  bill. 
Maybe  there  are  better  ways  of  even  strengthening  those,  including 
the  hiring  of  residents,  clearing  rules  that  are  obstacles  to  hiring 
the  residents,  to  break  up  housing  authorities,  especially  chron- 
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ically  dysfunctional  housing  authorities,  exclusions  for  day  care  and 
seniors  and  medical  expenses  and  allowing  broad  discretion  in 
terms  of  earned  income  to  allow  you  to  have  a  better  sense  of  meet- 
ing your  local  needs,  and  also  establishing  ceilings  and/or  not  just 
FMR,  but  also  reflect  the  true  cost  of  operating  the  units,  and 
maybe  we  can  have  an  ongoing  dialogue  on  that. 

Congresswoman  Velazquez,  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  Velazquez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  First  of  all,  I  just 
want  to  congratulate  and  applaud  you  for  all  of  your  commitment 
and  great  work  on  behalf  of  tenants  and  public  housing  in  America. 
I  cannot  say  the  same  about  my  colleagues  who  are  not  here. 

It  shows  the  lack  of  concern  and  commitment  toward  public 
housing  and  I  would  love  to  see  that  they  come  and  participate  and 
listen  to  your  concerns  and  the  contribution  that  you  are  making 
in  this  debate.  And  talking  about — speaking  about  tenants  and  ten- 
ants' involvement,  Mr.  Cnairman,  my  first  question  is  to  you.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  input  tenants  in  public  housing 
will  have  during  the  future  proceedings  on  this  bill. 

Chairman  Lazio.  Well,  certainly,  of  course,  we  have  had  some  in- 
formal contacts  with  the  subcommittee  staff  and  with  me  person- 
ally in  providing  input  into  this  base  bill  that  we  have  Ms.  Gilkey 
today  testifying  representing  tenant  management  groups  in  par- 
ticular, and  I  am  open  to  considerations  of  other  forms  of  input, 
whether  formal  or  informal,  that  would  provide  tenant  input. 

One  of  my  efforts  is,  and  I  will  make  sure  that  you  have  that  in 
good  time,  by  the  way,  is  that  we  have  enough  lead  time  so  we 
don't  have  a  markup  next  week  so  we  can  circulate  this  a  little  bit 
and  have  some  feedback. 

Ms.  Velazquez.  I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  we  are  all  invest- 
ing our  time  and  our  commitment  in  terms  of  empowering  tenants 
in  this  country.  Because  we  cannot  improve  the  conditions  and  the 
quality  of  life  in  public  housing  if  we  don't  empower  our  tenants. 
I  just  would  like  to  ask  this  question  and  please,  I  welcome  any  of 
you  to  answer  it. 

Given  the  current  draft  of  the  bill,  could  you  give  me  an  example 
of  the  type  of  occupancy  policies  you  will  enact  and  how  they  will 
differ  from  those  you  currently  have  in  place? 

Mr.  Hiscox.  Well,  I  know  I  am  talking — I  talk  about  rent  reform 
in  my  sleep,  and  we  have  been  involved  with  helping  to  make  rent 
reform  a  national  issue  for  the  last  several  years.  Most  of  the 
things  we  would  do  would  be  involved  in  the  area  of  rent  reform. 
They  would  not  focus  on  increasing  rents  for  purposes  of  making 
more  money  in  the  short  run.  They  wouldn't  involve  increasing 
rents  to  very  low  income  people. 

They  would  involve  trying  to  create  some  incentives,  or  at  the 
very  least  eliminate  some  of  the  negative  incentives  that  currently 
stand  in  the  way  of  employment.  Those  would  almost  certainly  in- 
clude reasonable  deductions  from  earned  income,  to  put  earned  in- 
come of  a  low-income  wage  earning  person,  a  minimum  wage  or 
$5-an-hour  person  on  the  same  footing  as  welfare. 

We  have  run  the  numbers,  and  we  can  determine  that  a  welfare 
recipient  is  actually  paying  about  22  percent  of  their  net  cash  in- 
come for  rent.  But  a  wage  earner  is  paying  43,  44,  45  percent  of 
their  net  cash  income  for  rent.  That  would  have  to  be  redressed. 
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We  would  also  incorporate  reasonable  ceiling  rents.  I  do  not  envi- 
sion a  major  effort  to  turn  our  public  housing  into  mixed  income, 
to  serving — and  I  think  there  is  some  legitimate  fear  about  that. 
There  is  a  fear  that — there  is  a  fear  that  somehow  or  another  in 
some  markets  we  may  deny  housing  to  very  low-income  people  and 
house  middle-income  people  instead. 

What  we  would  be  trjnng  to  do  is  to  serve  a  healthier  cross- 
section  of  very  low-income  people,  including  a  healthy  mix  of  elder- 
ly people,  handicapped  people,  welfare-dependent  people,  and 
wage-earning,  wage-earning  families.  We  don't  want  to  replace  a 
Mercedes  driven  by  a  drug  dealer  with  a  Mercedes  driven  by  a  mid- 
dle-class person.  We  would  just  like  a  few  Fords  and  Chevys  in  the 
mix. 

Ms.  Velazquez.  Any  other  witness? 

Ms.  GiLKEY.  Well,  in  addressing  your  question,  if — with  this  par- 
ticular bill,  what  it  would  help  us  do,  do  differently,  is  my  real 
problem  with  the  current  regulations  as  written,  it  is  all  a  cookie 
cutter.  You  either  fit  into  the  cookie,  or  you  don't  fit.  And  it  is  like, 
you  know,  like  what  works  in  his  particular  city  doesn't  work  in 
mine.  And  each  site  and  each  authority  and  even  each  development 
is  unique  and  different.  And  we  ought  to  be  able  to  design  pro- 
grams that  make  sense  and  that  work  and  that  at  the  end  you 
have  an  achievable,  tangible  difference. 

And  taxpayers  and  residents  can  truly  see  where  the  tax  dollars 
are  going.  Currently,  in  many  of  the  large  housing  authorities,  no- 
body sees  nothing.  All  we  do  is  spend  millions  of  dollars,  billions 
of  dollars  a  year,  and  the  same  cookie-cutter  mentality  continues. 
And  we  have  to  accept  the  fact,  and  I  guess  I  can  say  if— if  one  sits 
here  and  don't  breathe,  don't  move,  there  is  no  movement  of  my 
eye,  my  feet,  my  arms,  no  breathing,  I  am  dead.  And  we  have  to 
accept  that  public  housing  that  was  designed  60  some  years  ago  no 
longer  works.  And  we  have  to  then  begin  to  massage  it  and  make 
it  work  for  the  good  of  the  people  who  live  there,  for  the  taxpayers 
who  contributed  to  it,  and  ultimately  it  is  a  win/win  for  everyone. 

And  what  I  like  about  this  bill,  and  I  raised  some  concerns,  but 
I  think  ought  to  be  added  to  it,  however,  is  that  it  provides  for  once 
some  fiexibility  and  no  longer  the  cookie-cutter  mentality  that  we 
all  have  to  go  this  way  or  it  does  not  work.  I  am  a  renegade.  I  am 
considered  a  renegade.  So  is  Bob  and  many  of  us  that  are  sitting 
on  this  panel.  Because  we  have  done  things  that  work,  but  yet  is 
not  consistent  with  the  regulations. 

Ms.  Velazquez.  Thank  you.  Ms.  Oliver,  you  spoke  earlier  on 
training  and  jobs. 

Ms.  Oliver.  Yes. 

Ms.  Velazquez.  What  is  your  opinion  in  terms  of  the  work  provi- 
sion under  this  bill? 

Ms.  Oliver.  Actually,  I  was  just  going  to  mention  that.  I  sort  of 
have  a  basic  value,  and  I  think  that  it  is  a  good  value.  And  I  think 
we  all  share  it  here.  I  believe  that  the  cost  of  opportunity  is  respon- 
sibility. And  that  if  we  give  people  an  opportunity,  they  need  to  be 
responsible  and  become  responsible  for  their  lives. 

I  think  that  as  Bertha  has  pointed  out,  our  programs  have  been 
cookie-cutter  programs  and  the  result  of  that  is  that  the  people 
that  live  within  this  housing  have  been  put  into  their  own  cookie 
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cutter.  And  that  cookie  is — looks  like,  you  know,  a  person  who 
doesn't  want  to  work.  And  what  I  have  discovered  is  that  that  is 
not  true.  People  do  want  to  work.  They  do  want  to  get  out  of  public 
housing.  And  they  take  pride  in  it. 

I  have — because  I  only  got  the  final  draft,  very  late  last  night, 
I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  look  at  it.  In  the  draft  that  I  had  prior 
to  that,  there  was  a  requirement  for  8  hours  of  community  work, 
work  within  the  community,  and  participation  in  a  supportive  serv- 
ices program. 

Ms.  Velazquez.  That  is  good. 

Ms.  Oliver.  And  I  think  that  is  very  good,  and  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  subcommittee  on  putting  that  in  there.  I  personally 
would  go  one  step  further,  and  I  would  do  it  because  I  think  it  has 
more  meaning  to  the  people  and  is  of  more  use  to  the  people  who 
are  living  in  public  housing. 

I  would  not  just  ask  them  to  give  8  hours  of  community  work. 
I  would  create  a  job  so  that,  you  know,  whatever  the  job  is,  if  it 
is  on  the  maintenance  crew,  if  it  is  working  in  the  day  care  center, 
if  it  is  working  with  the  elderly  in  the  elderly  developments,  what- 
ever it  is,  food  service,  they  don't  need  to  volunteer  8  hours,  they 
need  to  work  8  hours  and  get  paid  for  it.  They  need  to  understand 
that  for  their  efforts,  they  can  get  money. 

Ms.  Velazquez.  I  would  like  to  hear,  Ms.  Oliver,  how  would  you 
implement  that  work  provision? 

Ms.  Oliver.  Well,  I  would  implement  it,  first  of  all,  in  a  couple 
ways.  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony  that  I  really  think  that  we  need 
to  have  rigorous  implementation  of  section  3,  which  requires  that 
Federal  dollars  that  are  spent,  that  there  is  a  provision  that  people 
from  the  community  are  hired. 

In  the  project  that  I  am  doing  right  now  in  Chicago,  over  38  per- 
cent of  the  money,  of  our  contractual  development  funds,  are  going 
to  minority-owned  businesses.  We  have  actively  reached  out  to  the 
communities  to  hire  residents  from  within  the  community.  I  think 
that  we  need  to  enforce  section  3.  We  need  to  require  the  housing 
authorities  to  use  the  monies  that  they  get  from  the  government 
to  hire  residents. 

Ms.  Velazquez.  What  other  supportive  services  do  you  think 
that  we  need  to  have  in  place  in  order  to  get  this  provision 
working? 

Ms.  Oliver.  Well,  I  think  in  addition  to  the  requirement  to  hire, 
there  have  to  be  real  training  programs.  And,  frankly,  I  think  the 
training  programs  in  some  instances  have  to  be  very  basic.  You 
know,  people  need  to  understand  what  an  alarm  clock  is  and  they 
need  to  understand  about  getting  up  in  the  morning.  And  I  could 
not  say  this  with  any  intent  to  be  derogatory.  It  is  a  practical  thing 
that  tney  simply  have  never  learned.  And  they  can  learn  it,  they 
will  learn  it,  they  do  learn  it,  and  then  it  helps  them  to  get  control 
of  their  lives. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  think  that  beyond  just  basic  job  training 
and  how  to  show  up  for  a  job  and  show  up  consistently,  I  think 
we  need  to  help  them  with  other  parts  of  their  lives.  Once  they 
get  a  paycheck,  they  need  to  understand  how  to  manage  their 
money.  And  that  is  not  an  automatic  thing.  So  they  need  financial 
counseling. 
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Parents  need  to  have  a  family  counseling  service  at  their  dis- 
posal. You  know,  kids  are  subject  to  such  horrendous  peer  group 
pressures  nowadays.  Certainly,  I  didn't  have  to  deal  with  the  issues 
and  a  lot  of  us  didn't  have  to  deal  with  the  issues  that  kids  have 
to  fend  off  now.  So  they  need  to  have  a  supportive  services  pro- 
gram, a  family  counseling  program. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  think  it  is  extraordinarily  important  that 
the  parents  are  required,  and  I  would  like  to  emphasize  required, 
to  get  involved  in  their  kids'  education.  It  has  been  found  that  if 
parents  are  involved  in  the  education,  if  they  go  to  their  children's 
schools,  if  they  know  what  is  going  on  with  their  children,  not,  you 
know,  every  3  months,  not  every  2  months,  you  know,  but  on  a 
weekly  basis,  if  the  parents  work,  you  know,  check  with  their  kids 
at  night  and  help  them  with  their  homework,  so  this  involvement 
in  their  education  has  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  children  that 
are  being  raised  here  now. 

Mr.  Byrne.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  have  done  a  very  com- 
mendable job  gutting  a  whole  host  of  regulations  that  shouldn't  be 
in  this  program.  I  run  a  very  large  housing  authority.  I,  in  no  way, 
want  to  be  a  human  service  agency.  We  are  real  estate  operators. 
We  have  to  stay  focused. 

I  think  that  has  been  the  larger  vision  of  your  bill,  which  is  to 
keep  us  focused  on  property  management.  I  have  no  capacity  what- 
soever to  take  on  the  very  nice,  important  initiatives  we  need  to 
do  to  reform  people's  lives.  I  am  really  here  to  collect  the  rent  and 
demand  that  the  properties  are  well  maintained.  And  I  think  that 
we  have  lost  sight  of  that  focus  over  the  years  in  public  housing. 
It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 

Ms.  Velazquez.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Byrne.  So  I  think  it  is  very  commendable.  I  really  think  that 
the  larger  stuff  that  has  happened  in  the  welfare  system,  we  really 
should  be  saying,  let's  look  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
HHS  to  be  taking  on  those  responsibilities  and  not  the  housing 
authority. 

Ms.  Velazquez.  I  haven't  finished  with  my  questions,  and  his 
answer  is  not  related  to  my  previous  question.  So  I  would  like  to 
ask  one  last  question. 

Chairman  Lazio.  Sure. 

Ms.  Velazquez.  The  House  version  of  this  legislation  has  no  in- 
come targeting  in  it.  The  Senate  version,  however,  does.  What  are 
your  feelings? 

Mr.  Hiscox.  The  Senate  version  is  not  bad.  And  the  income 
targeting  provision  is  very  moderate.  I  would  point  out  with  the  ex- 
ception, though,  of  a  very,  very  few  real  estate  markets  in  the 
Northeast  or  the  West  Coast  or  perhaps  related  to  individual  devel- 
opments that  are  strategically  located  within  a  various  city,  all  of 
the  concern  about  income  targeting  is  kind  of  a  strawman,  anyway. 
People  who  are  making — people  who,  under  that  bill,  who  live  in 
Boston,  might,  as  Representative  Kennedy  pointed  out,  might  be 
theoretically  eligible  for  public  housing  with  an  income  level  of 
$40,000,  but  nobody  with  a  $40,000  income  level  or  a  $20,000  in- 
come level  or  even  a  15  is  going  to  choose  to  live  in  overwhelming 
majority  of  public  housing  developments. 
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A  modest  income  targeting,  like  in  the  Senate  bill,  is  probably 
not  going  to — probably  not  going  to  do  a  lot  of  harm,  nor  do  a 
lot  of  good.  The  market — the  market  itself  will  be  the  principal 
determiner. 

Ms.  Velazquez.  I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the  30  per- 
cent removal  on  the  House  bill.  How  can  we  assure  or  how  can  we 
guarantee  that  the  poorest  member  of  a  community  such  as  like 
the  one  that  I  represent  still  will  have  access  to  public  housing? 

Mr.  Hiscox.  Where  shall  we  begin? 

Ms.  GlLKEY.  Well,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  Congress- 
woman's  question.  First  of  all,  I  have  to — I  take  issue  with  my  col- 
league, because  public  housing  has  to  be  more  than  brick  and  mor- 
tar. We  cannot  just  be  concerned  about  collecting  rents  and  doing 
traditional  management. 

Particularly,  the  people  that  we  serve  in  public  housing,  come 
with  all  kinds  of  vast  needs.  So  you  cannot  say  that  that  is  not  my 
problem,  that  is  somebody  else's  problem.  When  you  begin  to  man- 
age, it  is  like  opening  up  Pandora's  box.  And  they  come  with  lit- 
eracy problems,  they  come  with  health  problems,  they  come  with 
social  problems.  And  you  have  got  to  be  able  to  address  that. 

You  cannot  just  sweep  it  up  under  the  rug  and  pretend  it  doesn't 
exist.  You  have  to  have  the  support  systems  if  public  housing  is 
going  to  work.  And  I  found  if  monetary  dollars  is  not  your  principal 
motivation,  there  is  enough  dollars  within  the  system  if  we  lever- 
age it  right  in  order  to  do  that. 

Second,  Ms.  Congresswoman,  that  your  other  issue  was  how  do 
we  protect  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  In  my  community  that  I  rep- 
resent in  St.  Louis,  and  I  represent  close  to  2  million  public  hous- 
ing tenants  around,  public  and  assisted  housing  tenants  around  the 
country,  they  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  And  one  of  the  things 
that  we  have  been  able  to  do  around  the  country  in  many  of  the 
properties  that  are  managed  by  residents,  we  have  been  able  to 
take  the  poorest  of  the  poor  and  move  them  into  this,  quote,  "eco- 
nomic mix." 

It  is  not  a  mystery  how  do  you  take  one  who  is  poor  and  move 
them  into  a  different  income  level.  You  give  them  a  job.  You  create 
the  opportunity  for  them  to  work.  They  may  initially  come  into 
your  property  unemployed,  on  fixed  income.  However,  with  the  cre- 
ativity and  the  leveraging  of  Federal  dollars  and  private  dollars, 
you  can  move  that  person  from  that  particular  stage  into,  quote, 
the  "economic  mix."  You  don't  have  to  move  them  out  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  that  is  my  problem  with  many  of  the  options  that  are 
being  proposed.  You  do  not  have  to  move  them  off  the  property  to 
create  the  economic  mix. 

Finally,  there  has  to  be  a  percentage  of  units  set  aside  for  people 
who  just  cannot  get  a  job.  For  the  elderly,  for  the  disabled,  there 
has  to  be  a  percentage  of  our  units  set  aside  for  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  who,  for  whatever  reason,  will  not  be  able  to  move  above  the 
ladder. 

Ms.  Velazquez.  Are  you  telling  me  that  you  have  the  ability  of 
creating  the  jobs  that  are  needed? 

Ms.  GiLKEY.  Yes.  In  fact,  in  my  testimony,  and  I  wanted  to  give 
her  a  copy  of  that 
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Chairman  Lazio.  Everybody  should  have  a  copy.  We  will  make 
sure  it  is  made  available. 

Ms.  GiLKEY.  In  my  particular  community,  we  sit  in  the  heart  of 
a  major  redevelopment  area  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  that  at  one 
time  was  all  gone.  I  mean  literally,  the  whole  city  died.  Our  Resi- 
dent Management  Corporation  took  over  managing  this  horrible 
public  housing  site  high-rise  in  1976. 

Today,  we  have  acted  as  the  anchor  for  now  a  $250-million  super 
dome  that  is  built  right  next  door  to  my  public  housing  site  that 
has  created  jobs  for  our  residents.  Ten  new  hotels,  a  $75-million 
Convention  Center,  condos,  2,000  of  them  are  my  neighbors  in  the 
surrounding  community,  who  have  bought  homes  in  our  commu- 
nity, which  created  construction  jobs  for  our  residents. 

A  brand-new  super — national  super  store,  which  is  a  super- 
market chain  that  now  operates  right  next  door  to  our  public  hous- 
ing site  that  also  employs  our  residents,  because  we  leveraged  the 
construction  to  make  sure  our  residents  were  part  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  super  dome,  of  the  St.  Louis  center  malls.  Now  we  have 
200  stores.  We  helped  build  the  malls  and  many  of  my  residents 
now  work  in  the  mall.  So  we  took  advantage,  through  programs 
like  UDAG,  now  they  are  talking  about  empowerment  zones,  and 
the  city,  through  the  Federal  dollars  we  were  able  to  leverage  the 
government  money  to  force  a  May  Company  in  my  city,  who  would 
never  sit  at  the  table  with  a  public  housing  group,  who  now  had 
to  sit  at  the  table  if  they  wanted  the  UDAG  mnds.  Because  I  had 
to  sign  off  on  the  application. 

They  wanted  $67  million  of  UDAG  funds.  However,  my  residen- 
tial group  had  to  sign  off  on  the  application.  Until  they  agreed  to 
the  job  opportunities  and  creations,  until  they  agreed  to — and  that 
is  construction  jobs  as  well  as  retail  jobs.  Until  they  agreed  to  seek 
rehab  funds  for  Cochran,  we  refused  to  sign  the  application.  And 
that  brought  about  a  partnership  and  it  also  brought  about  the  sta- 
bilization of  our  entire  downtown  area. 

Mr.  Hiscox.  Representative  Velazquez,  I  would  like  to  atternpt 
to  answer  the  same  question  that  you  asked  Ms.  Gilkey,  and  also 
to  respond  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Byrne.  All  of  us  strongly 
believe  that  public  housing  has  suffiered  from  far  too  much,  quote, 
"Indian  reservation  syndrome."  And  problems  of  delivering  services 
to  have  the  people  who  live  in  our  neighborhoods  is  very  difficult. 
And  some  of  us  have  had — enjoyed  great  success  in  bringing  in 
community  resources,  and  some  of  these  have  focused  on  economic 
development,  job  development. 

Bob  Armstrong,  of  course,  is  an  outstanding  example,  and  many 
of  us  consider  him  kind  of  a  mentor.  My  housing  authority  has  got 
a  wall  full  of  plaques  with  the  same  kind  of  programs.  But  I  also 
have  to  point  out  some  harsh  realities. 

One  is  the  fact  that  so  many  housing  authorities  are  very,  very 
small.  In  the  State  of  Greorgia,  we  have  202  housing  authorities, 
and  only  17  of  those  202  have  more  than  500  units.  When  the  en- 
tire staff  of  a  250-unit  housing  authorities  consists  of  the  executive 
director,  two  office  employees  and  five  maintenance  men,  their  abil- 
ity to  put  together  comprehensive  programs  is  very  slender. 

Second,  many  of  these  programs  have  considerable  administra- 
tive cost.  You  asked  originally  about  the  8-hour  work  requirement. 
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The  8-hour  work  requirement  is  a  noble  idea.  It  is  going  to  be  very 
expensive  to  administer.  It  would  also  apply  in  this  bill  to  the  sec- 
tion 8  side.  In  the  section  8,  we  don't  customarily  assume  social 
services  responsibilities  for  our  residents.  They  live  in  the  private 
rental  market.  We  handle  these  people  once  a  year,  when  they 
come  in  for  their  income  and  family  verification,  their  income  and 
family  composition. 

Now  we  would  be  obliged  to  handle  them  constantly.  But  the  sec- 
tion 8  administrative  fee  is  proposed  to  be  cut.  A  verv  worthy  pro- 
gram that  already  exists,  family  self-sufficiency,  would  become  op- 
tional, because  there  is  a  recognition  that  a  cut  section  8  admin  fee 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  support  it. 

Well,  if  it  is  not  sufficient  to  support  family  self-sufficiency,  it 
won't  be  able  to  support  administration  of  the  8-hour  work  program 
either. 

Finally,  one  last  thing  about  job  training  programs.  I  believe  in 
them.  My  housing  authority  engages  in  them  directly  and  with 
other  agencies.  We  have  a  resident  business  development  program. 
We  are  active  in  section  3  and  all  of  those  things.  But  I  come  back 
to  the  number  one  thing. 

The  number  one  job  training  program  we  need  in  public  housing 
is  to  eliminate  the  negative  incentive  to  employment.  We  have  a  bi- 
zarre arrangement  in  the  existing  public  housing  rules  where  peo- 
ple who  are  participating  in  a  State-funded  job  program,  a  jobs  pro- 
gram like  our  Peach  Program,  get  special  treatment  on  their  rent 
when  they  get  a  job,  but  somebody  who  simply  gets  up  off  the  sofa, 
turns  off  the  television,  takes  a  bus  downtown  and  gets  their  own 
job,  gets  literally  shot  in  the  head. 

And  our  job  training  programs  will  work  better  with  rent  reform, 
and  many  people  with  rent  reform,  many  people  will  be  able  to  find 
their  own  jobs,  even  when  the  job  programs  are  not  all  there. 

Ms.  Oliver.  I  would  just  like — I  have  two  last  quick  comments. 
First  of  all,  in  terms  of  what  sort  of  housing  we  are  going  to  have 
for  the  very  neediest  families,  I  think  we  ought  to  focus  in  on  the 
fact  that  when  you  create  a  mixed  income  population  within  public 
housing,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  testimony,  you  have  a  savings,  a 
subsidy  savings  because  the  working  families  are  paying  a  higher 
rent.  And  that  subsidy  savings  can  then  be  used  to  rent  units  in 
the  private  market. 

And  I,  again,  emphasize  that  the  flexibility  to  be  able  to  do  that 
also  creates  the  ability  to  expand  the  number  of  public  housing 
units  that  are  available. 

Lastly,  going  back  to  the  issue  of  the  provision  of  social  services, 
what  we  have  done  in  Chicago  and  through  the  MINCS  model, 
there  is  a  task  force  that  has  been  set  up  citywide  that  has  12  rep- 
resentatives from  service  providers  and  city  agencies  to  coordinate 
the  provision  of  services  to  the  families  residing  in  the  housing. 

The  other  thing  that  the  housing  authority  has  done  is  to  explore 
the  feasibility  and  they  actually  have  done  an  RFP  to  contract  out 
those  services  so  that  they  don't  have  the  responsibility,  direct  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  them. 

What  I  have  found  as  a  nonprofit  developer  is  that  there  are 
services  within  the  community  that  are  available,  and  I  have  set 
up  supportive  services  programs  in  all  of  my  properties  where  we 
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just  simply  went  out  into  the  community  and  identified  where  the 
services  were.  And  it  has  virtually  cost  us  no  money  to  do  that.  The 
services  are  there,  we  just  need  to  access  them. 

Chairman  Lazio.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  want  to  thank  the  pan- 
elists, some  of  you  need  to  catch  flights,  for  outstanding  testimony 
and  answering  all  of  our  questions.  I  want  to  thank  the  Congress- 
woman  in  particular  for  staying  throughout,  asking  great  ques- 
tions. 

Ms.  Roybal-Aliard.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  we  be  able 
to  submit  some  additional  questions  so  that  the  panel  can  respond 
in  writing? 

Chairman  Lazio.  Yes,  I  am  sure  they  would  be  happy  to  respond. 
Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 

This  subcommittee  will  stand  adjourned  until  further  call  of  the 
Chair. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:42  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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Chairman  Rick  Lazio 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community  Opportunity 

Opening  Statement 

Renewing  American  Neighborhoods: 

ILR.  2406  ••  The  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1995 

September  29, 1995 

The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

We  are  here  today  to  begin  a  very  di£ficult,  but  very  exciting  process: 
making  historic  changes  in  the  way  government  works. 

On  Wednesday,  I  introduced  H.R.  2406,  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1995.  which  is  the  first  step  in  replacing  HUD  and  its  244  programs  with  a 
new  way  of  providing  assistance  to  local  communities  and  individuals  in 
America. 

Today's  bearing  will  deal  with  public  housing,  one  of  die  more  serious 
challenges  we  face  in  this  process. 

Public  housing  has  a  bad  reputation.  Press  reports  detail  stories  of 
crime  and  drugs.  There  is  virtually  universal  agreement  that  public  housing  is 
struggling.  There  have  been  many  prominent  failures,  riot  just  in  Chicago  or 
D.C,  but  all  over  the  country. 

Congress  and  society  have  not  done  enough  for  public  housing 
residents  who  remain  locked  in  poverty  by  ineffective,  outdated  policies. 
Government  for  too  long  has  relied  on  more  spending  as  a  solution  to  policy 
failures  while  generations  grew  up  in  poverty. 
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Today  we  draw  the  line.  We  will  not  be  bound  by  outdated  policies. 
We  will  not  be  restricted  by  what  our  predecessors  have  done  or  have  failed 
to  do. 

Some  say  that  plans  to  get  rid  of  the  old  way  of  providing  public 
housing  are  an  attempt  to  abandon  the  nation's  most  disadvantaged 
populations  because  of  the  faihires  of  only  a  few  authorities.  They  call  diis 
"death  by  anecdote."  HUD  Secretary  Henry  Cisneros  has  been  criticized  by 
members  of  his  own  party  for  attainting  to  destroy  public  housing. 

In  fact,  the  majority  of  public  housing  authorities  in  this  country  do  a 
good  job  of  providing  affordable  housing  to  deserving  families.  The  U.S. 
Housing  Act  of  1995  supports  those  efforts  and  removes  barriers  that  keep 
those  PHAs  from  doing  an  even  better  job. 

But  let's  not  forget  that  the  roughly  one  hundred  or  so  that  are 
classified  by  HUD  as  severely  distressed  have  almost  one  quarter  of  all  ttie 
public  housing  units  in  ttiis  coimtry. 

We  should  lock  at  public  housing  as  two  very  distinct  challenges.  In 
one  case,  we  should  empower  effective,  well-run  housing  authorities  to  do  a 
better  job.  However,  for  those  that  are  chronically  troubled,  we  must  admit 
the  failure  and  end  the  monopoly  of  a  failed  management  structure. 

The  reality  of  our  current  fiscal  situation  is  that  there  are  fewer  dollars 
to  go  around.  But  as  we'll  hear  today  from  wimesses,  the  good  PHA's  really 
can  do  more  with  less  if  they  are  allowed  to  operate  at  the  best  of  their 
abilities. 

I  welcome  the  input  of  my  colleagues  and  encourage  them  all  to  focus 
on  policies,  not  politics.    Do  not  relegate  yourself  to  the  sidelines  by  nay- 
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saying  change.  We  should  all  embrace  this  tremendous  opportunity  to  look  at 
the  government's  priorities  honestly  and  woik  to  improve  this  bill. 

There  are  a  number  of  members  with  this  Subcommittee  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle  with  experimce  and  genuine  concern  about  these  issues.  I  say 
unequivocally  that  if  any  member,  Republican,  Democratic  or  Independent 
wants  to  play  an  active,  positive  role  in  shaping  this  legislation,  they  are 
welcome. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  let  the  Subcommittee 
members  know  more  about  how  I  intend  to  move  this  bill.  As  you  all  know, 
we  will  be  holding  a  field  hearing  next  Thursday  in  Chicago  to  discuss 
troubled  public  housing. 

We  will  be  holding  another  hearing  on  October  13th  to  discuss  Section 
8  housing  assistance  and  other  issues  dealt  with  in  this  bill. 

It  is  my  intention  to  move  this  to  maik-up  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  to 
be  certain  that  members  continue  to  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  bill 
and  take  an  active  part  in  refining  it 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  members  of  this  Subcommittee  and 
I  thank  you  all  for  being  here. 
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Opening  Statement 

Congressman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez 

Hearing  on  H.R.  2406 

September  29,  1995 


We  are  here  today  to  hear  the  public  housing  industry's  reaction  to 
Chairman  Lazio's  housing  bill  introduced  on  Wednesday  night.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Chairman  has  chosen  to  make  this  his  first  important  piece  of 
legislation,  even  at  this  late  date  in  the  session.    Once  again  I  must  lament  the 
partisan  process  that  surrounded  the  introduction  of  this  bill.    I  can  only  hope 
that  as,  if  and  when  it  moves  through  the  Committee,  we  can  return  to  the 
bipartisanship  and  collegiality  that  have  characterized  our  Committee  on 
housing  matters. 

Although  I  can  not  understand  why  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  chosen  to 
repeal  fundamental  housing  law  instead  of  revising  and  reforming  it,  except 
perhaps  for  political  purposes,  I  must  say  that  you  have  put  into  legislative 
language  what  we  began  in  the  last  Congress  in  H.R.  3838,  increased -flexibility 
and  deregulation  for  housing  authorities.    We  Democrats  agree  with  you,  this  is 
long  overdue. 

There  is  much  about  this  bill  to  be  applauded.    It  certainly  could  have  been 
much  worse  had  it  followed  the  predictable  pattern  of  other  Republican 
legislation. 
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Where  we  part  company,  however,  is  with  your  party's  insistence  on 
deregulation  and  decontrol  without  federal  standards,  on  block  granting  funds 
while  cutting  dramatically  the  amount  of  money  a  housing  authority  can 
receive.    Housing  authorities  in  the  past  have  divided  close  to  $8  billion  in 
federal  funds;  in  your  bill  and  the  appropriations  bill  which  will  be  adopted  by 
this  Congress,  sad  to  say,  the  Congress  will  demand  that  housing  agencies  do 
the  same  and  more  activities  with  fewer  dollars.    It's  the  old  Republican  game 
of  block  and  cut. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  by  two  policies  advanced  in  this  bill  —  the  lack  of  any 
targeting  at  all  to  very  low  income  families  and  the  elimination  of  the  30%  rent 
to  income  ratio,  or  the  Brooke  amendment.    Particularly  as  the  Republican 
majority  pushes  Draconian  cuts  in  funds  for  housing  authorities,  PHAs  will  be 
virtually  propelled  to  rent  their  precious  few  vacancies  to  families  earning  50% 
to  80%  of  income  and  to  raise  rent  on  very  poor  families  who  will  be  forced  to 
the  streets  to  find  other  affordable  housing.    PHAs  need  to  make  up  the 
shortfall  somewhere. 

Now  like  every  other  member  of  this  Committee  I  favor  mixed  income 
communities.    However,  like  many  Republican  policies,  this  policy  will  fall 
disproportionately  and  more  quickly  on  the  most  vulnerable.    We  need  to  go 
slowly  and  proceed  fairly. 
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I  realize  housing  authorities  everywhere  are  saying  "hallelujah"  and  "just 
give  us  the  money  and  we  will  make  the  right  and  fair  decisions."    Although  I 
believe  most  housing  authorities  want  to  proceed  fairly,  we  still  need  in  place 
overarching,  principled  federal  standards  against  which  to  measure  performance 
—not  to  cross  "Ts"  and  dot  "T's  -and  to  protect  some  of  the  very  poorest 
families  in  our  communities.    That's  what's  missing  in  this  bill. 

I  hope  that  in  the  coming  months,  members  of  this  Committee  and  this 
Congress,  along  with  the  industry  and  the  Administration  can  work  out  the 
compromises  that  are  critical  to  reforming  and  revitalizing  public  housing. 
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LUtS  V  GUTIERREZ  COMMITTEES: 

BANKING  AND  FINANCIAL  SERVICES 


D  COMMUHrTV  Opportunit' 


VETERANS  AFFAIRS 


Congress  of  the  Bnitcd  States 

iiousc  of  Rcprcscntanocs 
Washington.  Bd  2051 5-1  w 


OPENING  STATEMENT 

CONGRESSMAN  LUIS  V.  GUTIERREZ 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  OPPORTUNITY 

SEPTEMBER  29,  1995 


Chairman  Lazio,  I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  our  witnesses  today  about  your  proposed 
changes  to  the  public  housing  system  in  this  country.  Unfortunately,  however,  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  adequately  review  your  bill  before  this  hearing.  My  office  only  received  a  copy 
of  the  actual  bill  yesterday  evening.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  future,  I  believe  it  would  be  more 
helpful  to  have  a  chance  to  review  the  legislation  before  a  hearing  is  scheduled. 

However,  I  believe  your  bill  addresses  many  very  important  issues.  Issues  that  the  Chicago 
Housing  Authority  and  public  housing  residents  in  my  district  have  been  struggling  with  for 
years.  The  proposed  revisions  of  the  elderly/disabled  housing  laws  appear  to  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  I  am  interested  in  the  comments  of  these  and  future  witaesses  about  the 
suggested  changes.  Elderly  residents  in  my  district  fmd  the  current  conditions  absolutely 
unacceptable.  They  are  afraid  to  come  out  of  their  homes  and  are  fed  up  with  living  in  fear.  I 
hope  we  can  work  together  in  the  coming  weeks  to  ensure  that  your  proposal  will  solve  this 
problem  in  a  comprehensive  and  workable  manner. 

I  also  commend  your  efforts  to  create  more  mixed-income  communities  in  our  cities.  I  believe 
income  mixing  is  critical  to  the  success  of  public  housing  residents.    We  know  all  too  well  the 
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ramifications  of  concentrating  lower-income  residents  -  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  see  this  for 
yourself  when  you  come  to  Chicago  next  week.  However,  we  must  also  be  careful  not  to  saturate 
other  communities  with  the  very  low-income  and  create  current  conditions  in  another  part  of 
town.  In  recent  years,  Hispanic  communities  in  Chicago  have  been  inundated  with  public 
housing  units  and  citizens  in  these  neighborhoods  are  angry.  We  must  also  ensure  that  waiting 
lists  reflect  the  communities.  The  old  waiting  lists  are  unfair.  I  believe  that  if  a  unit  is  built  in 
a  community,  residents  of  that  community  should  have  an  opportunity  to  live  in  that  unit.  Too 
often,  new  units  are  occupied  by  only  those  from  outside  the  community,  creating  resentment  and 
outrage  among  neighbors. 

Finally,  1  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  welcome  Christine  Oliver,  President  of  the  Chicago 
Dwelling  Association.  Ms.  Oliver  is  a  member  of  my  Section  8  working  group  and  we  always 
appreciate  her  input  on  issues  affecting  public  and  Section  8  housing  residents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  your  efforts  in  bringing  forth  a  bill  to  deal  with  these  issues  and 
1  look  forward  to  having  the  opportunity  to  review  this  legislation  more  carefully.  I  trust  that  you 
and  your  staff  will  be  willing  to  work  with  this  side  of  the  aisle  in  crafting  a  good  bill  to  bring 
to  the  House  floor. 

Thank  you. 


94-028  -  96  -  3 
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COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNFTY  OPPORTUNTTY 

HEARING:  PUBUC  HOUSING:  DEAD.  DYING,  OR  SURVFVING? 

OPENING  STATEMENT 
THE  HONORABLE  LUCE^LE  ROYBAL-ALLARD 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Today's  long-awaited  hearings  gives  us  a  chance  to  review  the 
role  of  public  housing  and  the  impact  the  proposed  changes  will 
have  on  housing  authorities  and  their  residents,  due  to  drastic 
housing  cuts  in  the  Budget,  and  appropriations  bills.   As 
difficult  as  the  task  may  be,  it  is  my  hope  that  today  we  can 
begin  to  discover  ways  to  make  the  transition  easier,  while  at 
the  same  time  protecting  residents  from  the  m.ost  painful  and 
disruptive  aspects  of  these  cuts. 

In  the  104th  Congress,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  transform 
the  Federal  Government's  role  in  public  housing  v/hile  increasing 
efficiency  and  effectiveness.   These  worthy  objectives,  however, 
should  not  be  reached  at  the  expense  of  quality  housing  services 
for  the  Nation's  public  housing  residents  or  by  losing  sight  of 
our  ultimate  gaol,  which  is  to  prevent  homelessness  and  improve 
public  housing  programs  for  those  in  greatest  need. 

In  my  33rd  District  of  Los  Angeles,  there  are  almost  3,000 
public  housing  units.  81%  of  these  public  housing  residents 
belong  to  minority  groups,  a  third  are  seniors  and  another  third 
are  single  parent  households.   It  is  critical  to  reiaerober  the 
special  needs  of  these  residents  as  we  reform  public  housing. 
Otherwise,  we  will  fail  in  our  mission. 

While  the  Republican  housing  plan  being  unveiled  today  contains 
provisions  that  address  many  of  the  problems  of  public  housing, 
numerous  important  issues  are  not  addressed. or  need  more 
careful  consideration.   For  example:  More  consideration  needs 
to  be  given  to  the  difficulties  of  block  granting  funds  into  one 
supposedly  comprehensive  grant,  and  the  need  to  encourage  families 
to  stay  together  and  working  residents  to  stay  employed  without 
penalty  to  their  rental  contribution. 

Completely  ignored  in  the  bill,  but  critical  to  real  reform  are 
the  struggles  of  low  income  residents  to  find  affordable  rental 
housing  if  not  given  needed  preferences,  and  the  problem  of 
unaffordable  rents  for  low  income  residents  if  the  Brooke 
amendment  is  repealed. 
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These  and  other  issues  must  be  explored  before  we  can  pass 
effective  and  meaningful  legislation  on  public  housing. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Subcommittee,  and 
representatives  of  public  housing,  such  as  our  panelists  today, 
to  ensure  that  public  housing  reform  legislation  has  a  positive 
outcome  for  all  involved. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  John  Hiscox.  I  am  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Macon,  Georgia  Housing  Authority.  Today,  I  am  representing  the 
Public  Housing  Authwities  Directors  Association  (PHADA)  in  my  official  capacity  as  the 
association's  Vice  President  for  Legislatioa  PHADA,  which  represents  about  1,700  housing 
authorities  from  all  over  the  United  States,  truly  dppKcidtes  die  opportunity  to  testify  on  this 
inportant  legislation. 

Before  getting  into  the  substance  of  my  remaiks  I  would  like  to  thank  you.  Chairman 
Lazio,  for  your  willingness  to  amsult  with  the  industry  on  this  legislation.  Obviously,  your 
bill  holds  profound  ramificaticwis  for  the  future  of  public  housing  and  we  are  grateful  that  you 
have  reached  out  to  those  in  the  field  vAk)  will  ultimately  be  administering  the  policy  dianges 
you  initiate  in  Congress.  I  would  also  like  to  take  a  moment  to  note  the  fine  work  of  your 
staff.    In  particular,  Joe  Ventione  and  Valerie  Baldwin  have  done  a  commendable  job  in 
developing  and  refining  this  legislaticxi. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  the  have  the  oppcHtunity  to  testify  before  this  panel's  Senate 
counterpart  yesterday.  Althou^  the  other  chani)er's  housing  bill  and  the  measure  you  have 
introduced  contain  a  numba  of  variations,  the  objectives  of  the  two  bills  are  generally  the 
same.  Specifically,  the  legislation  seeks  to  lift  the  massive  amounts  of  regulation  and  red 
tape  that  are  presently  smothaing  the  possibility  fw  creativity  and  innovation  in  the  public 
housing  arena.  At  the  same  time,  both  pieces  of  legislaticMi  include  much-needed  and 
aggressive  provisions  to  deal  with  troubled  and  "dysfimctional"  housing  authorities.  PHADA 
strongly  siqports  the  intent  bdiind  this  ag^jroach.  We  believe  that  if  public  housing  is  to 
survive  as  a  viable  institution,  it  is  essential  that  Congress  and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Develcpnait  go  after  agencies  that  are  not  functioning  properly.  Simply  put,  the 
status  quo  will  no  longer  suffice.  Whether  c«e  likes  it  w  not,  so  much  of  the  general  public's 
negative  perception  of  public  housing  is  based  \xpoi\  the  small  numtjer  of  high-profile  failures 
that  exist  in  some  of  the  nation's  most  prominait  cities  such  as  Chicago  and  right  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia 

There  is  anotho*  major  reason  why  public  housing  statutes  and  regulations  must  be 
overhauled  very  soon.  Without  significant  reforms  in  the  way  public  housing  agencies  do 
business,  many  agencies  will  be  forced  into  banknqjtcy  while  others  slowly  bleed  to  death 
over  the  course  of  the  next  several  years.  Indeed,  this  very  week,  the  Senate  passed  a  FY 
19%  ^propriations  bill  which  contains  dramatic  cuts  in  both  HUD  spending  and  public 
housing  programs.  The  House  ^^propriations  bill  (RR.  2099),  meanwhile,  goes  even  flirther 
than  the  Senate  in  reducing  outlays  for  public  housing  operating  subsidies,  modernization,  and 
Section  8  assistance,  among  other  things. 

While  I  realize  that  these  appropriations  issues  are  not  within  the  purview  of  this 
committee,  I  must  say  that,  if  the  House-proposed  PFS  cuts  were  to  be  inposed  on  the  Macon 
Housing  Authority  absent  major  statutory  and  regulatcwy  reform,  the  residents  would  surely 
suffer.  If  the  House  vision  were  to  stay  in  effect,  we  would  face  banknqjtcy  in  about  three 
to  three  and  a  half  years,  even  with  maJOT  reductions  in  basic  savices.  The  same  is  true  of 
most  other  public  housing  communities  around  this  country. 

It  is  therefore  ontical  that  this  committee  and  the  whole  Qwigress  work  to  shape 
public  housing  refwrn  legislation  that  will  not  only  help  the  industry  address  the  irtpending 
budget  cuts,  but  also  inprove  the  overall  quality  of  the  program.  In  general,  it  is  PHADA  s 
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view  that  the  "United  States  Housing  Act  of  1995"  would  go  a  long  way  towards  achieving 
that  worthy  objective. 

PHADA  has  a  numba  of  specific  suggestions  to  inqnove  the  bill  as  you  prx^eed  to 
mark  it  up  and  move  it  to  the  House  floOT.  For  the  sake  of  easy  citation,  I  plan  to  track  the 
major  provisions  in  the  arda  in  which  they  appear  in  the  bill.  In  addition,  I  want  to  note 
that  some  of  our  reonnmendations  are  more  thorou^y  detailed  in  the  Sq)tember  25  line-by- 
line commentary  that  we  recently  submitted  to  the  housing  subcommittee's  staff. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  we  favor  the  repeal  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1937.  That 
statute,  wiiich  is  now  almost  60  years  old,  has  become  outdated,  too  unwieldy  and,  at  a 
minimum,  in  need  of  a  significant  overtiaul  if  it  is  still  to  be  useful.  Thus,  it  makes  much 
more  sense  to  repeal  the  old  law  and  begin  anew.  Ratha  than  soiling  a  few  of  the 
barnacles  fiom  the  old  hull,  we  need  a  new  ship. 

We  siqjpcHt  the  statute's  repeal  fcs*  another  major  reascn.  In  one  fell  swoop,  all  of  the 
unnecessary  federal  regulations,  haixlbooks,  and  other  bureaucratic  devices  that  have  made 
HUD  so  "process-driven"  and  strangled  the  industry,  will  be  eliminated.  This  one  step  alone, 
if  successfiilly  inplemented,  could  yield  significant  savings  to  the  federal  treasury  while  also 
inproving  the  delivery  of  safe  and  clean  housing  to  low-iiKome  families. 

I  want  to  rwte,  too,  that  PHADA  very  much  sipports  the  proposed  statutory  change 
that  would  allow  HMAs  to  admit  more  families  with  irKomes  \xp  to  80  percent  of  their  area's 
median  income.  One  of  the  chief  problems  confronting  public  housing  professionals  today  is 
the  fact  that  we  house  very  few  wc»king  ^milies.  This  has  not  rally  resulted  in  a  drain  on 
the  federal  budget,  but  has  yielded  significant  social  problems  in  pid)Iic  housing  developments 
all  around  the  natioa 

Some  low-income  advocates  think  this  part  of  your  legislation  is  a  grave  mistake  and 
that  the  finite  resource  of  public  housing  should  be  spared  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor.    They 
argue  that  the  status  quo  should  craitinue,  i.e.  maintain  {Hiblic  housing  so  that  it  is  primarily 
geared  to  very-low  income  families.  I  would  respond  by  pointing  out  the  many  failures 
associated  with  this  very  policy  over  the  past  dozen  or  so  years.  In  too  many  American 
public  housing  communities,  diildren  grow  up  without  seeing  their  parent(s)  or  even  a 
nei^bor  ever  going  to  work.  How  can  we  espect  those  childroi  to  develop  a  healthy  work 
ethic?  I  would  also  point  out  that,  under  your  proposal,  HMAs  would  continiie  serving  low- 
income  families,  a  factor  vAddti  is  consistent  with  the  stated  goals  of  both  the  1937  Act  and 
your  legislation. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  eq^plaud  your  decision  to  give 
HMAs  the  flexibility  to  in^}lement  rent  policies  that  would  lift  the  disincentives  that  preclude 
public  housing  resicknts  fix)m  entering  the  workforce  in  the  first  place.  In  particular,  we 
strongly  sipport  the  secticm  that  would  give  HMAs  fl^bility  to  apply  income  adjustments,  as 
well  as  the  provisicxi  permitting  earned  income  deductions  for  woriang  families.  We  also 
siqjport  your  plan  to  allow  HMAs  to  deduct  porticxis  of  a  family's  unreimbursed  medical 
esqxnses,  as  is  now  the  case  for  the  elderly.  This  ameliorates  the  negative  incentive  to 
enployment  when  a  public  housing  family  loses  Medicaid  and  assumes  private  insurance. 

In  a  technical  matter  related  to  this  secticHi,  we  suggest  that  you  should  add  the  term 
"such  as"  immediately  before  "including"  (page  59,  line  3).  This  diange  is  needed  because, 
without  it,  it  would  appear  that  a  family's  irxxtme  is  still  the  fnimary  measurement  an  HMA 
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should  use  when  detamining  rents.  If  the  Brooke  Amendment  is  rqjealed,  we  think  it  is 
inportant  that  the  statute  clearly  state  that  income  is  but  one  of  a  variety  of  factors  HMAs 
should  take  into  ccnsideration  when  calculating  rents. 

I  would  now  like  to  digress  fc«-  a  moment  and  oqjlOTe  this  critical  topic  of  rent  reform 
at  greater  length.  It  is  of  vital  inportance  that  we  note  here  that  the  House  bill,  and  most 
other  majcx-  pending  housing  legislation,  makes  a  majcH-  paradigm  shift  in  the  way  public 
housing  operations  are  financed  For  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  the  House  bill  would 
break  the  near  contractual  relationship  between  PFS  subsidy,  and  the  allowable  ejqpense  level 
and  rents  which  exists  in  the  current  PerfcxmaiKJe  Funding  System.  It  restcaes,  in  essence,  a 
system  which  existed  between  1968  and  1975.  Fot  this  reascxi,  it  is  inportant  to  examine 
some  of  the  majcM-  inplicaticxis  of  sudi  a  paradigm  shift. 

Prior  to  1968,  fedoal  funds  woe  primarily  used  to  pay  the  coital  cost  of  public 
housing.  Operational  costs  were  paid  almost  entirely  fiom  rental  iiKomes,  which  was 
possible  because  local  housing  aiflhcxities  were  given  broad  latitude  in  residoit  selection  and 
rent  setting  policies.  With  the  passage  of  the  Brooke  Amendment  in  1%8,  local  housing 
authcHities  lost  siich  flexibility  and  began  an  immediate  slide  into  social  and  financial 
banknptcy.  HUD  dabbled  with  several  interim  subsidy  schemes  between  1%8  and  1975, 
mainly  those  whidi  granted  HUD  broad  discretion  in  who  receives  subsidy.  By  the  time  PFS 
replaced  these  systems  in  1975,  most  housing  authwities  were  teetering  on  the  edge  of 
financial  ruin. 

As  it  was  iHDadly  rqs^sented  at  the  time,  the  Pafwmance  Funding  System  embodies 
a  type  of  contract  between  the  federal  government  and  housing  authorities.  Housing 
audiorities  accq)ted  tiie  loss  of  their  discretion  over  raits  and  tenant  selection  and  in 
exchange  HUD  guaranteed  to  fund  the  gap  between  a  reascmable  allowable  expense  level 
(AEL)  and  the  PHA's  rental  income.  This  was  the  financial  salvation  of  PHAs,  but  it  came  at 
a  great  price.  A  mass  exodus  of  the  working  poor  fix)m  public  housing  followed,  with  well- 
documented  social  ccHisequetKes.  At  die  same  time,  the  fed^al  government  obligation  for 
PFS  has  ejqjloded,  rising  2.2  times  the  inflation  rate  since  1986.  Since  the  AEL  on  which 
PFS  is  based  has  rarely  kqjt  pace  with  inflation,  the  obvious  culprit  is  the  decline  in  tenant 
incomes,  itself  the  result  of  misguided  federal  rental  jwlicies. 

When  PFS  was  first  installed,  many  veteran  housing  administrators  regarded  it  with 
horror.  As  a  young  HUD  aiployee,  I  remember  being  told  by  many  of  them  that  PFS  would 
eventually  banknpt  both  HUD  and  the  PHAs,  and  the  PHAs  would  be  left  holding  the  bag.  I 
chided  them  for  their  lack  of  faith  in  the  ability  of  HUD  to  keq)  its  promises.  Now  twenty 
years  later,  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  they  were  rigjit  and  I  was  wrong. 

The  point  of  all  of  the  above  discourse  on  the  history  of  PFS  is  sinply  this:  if  the 
fedaal  government  wishes  to  break  the  relationship  between  operating  subsicfy  and  rental 
income,  it  is  positively  necessary  to  resttxe  local  caitrol  of  tenant  selection  and  rents.  Failure 
to  do  so  absolutely  guarantees  ^  financial  banknptcy  of  thousands  of  local  housing 
authorities  within  a  veiy  short  period  of  time.  Ifi  cm  the  other  hand,  the  foieral  government 
desires  to  maintain  its  current  basic  cxMitrols  ai  who  we  serve  and  wiiat  they  are  charged,  then 
it  must  maintain  the  existing  PFS  system  aiKi  pay  the  piper.  The  minor  savings  fit>m  other 
types  of  deregulaticxi  tK)twithstanding,  there  is  no  middle  ground. 

The  potential  rewards  fw  such  a  decoipling  are  enormous.  HUDs  own  figures 
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document  that  if  housing  authorities  were  serving  the  same  clientele  we  were  serving  in  1981 
(33%  of  median  income  as  oi^x)sed  to  17%  today)  the  demand  for  operating  subsidy  would 
not  have  climbed  fix)m  $1.4  billion  to  $2.9  billion,  but  would  have  actually  declined  to  less 
than  $500  milliorL  Such  a  radical  reversal  is  rwt  necessary  to  pHxxluce  dramatic  results;  even 
if  the  shift  of  a  few  percentage  points  would  save  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  operating 
subsidy.  By  removing  the  negative  incentives  in  the  rent  system  that  discourage  enployment, 
hundreds  of  thousarxls  of  existing  AFDC-dqjendent  public  housing  residents  could  be  assisted 
into  entry  level  enployment  and  started  on  their  way  i^j  and  out  of  public  housing.  This  is 
not  an  idle  pipe  dream;  public  housing  wOTked  that  way  -  successfully  -  for  almost  40  years. 

I  next  want  to  move  ai  to  the  section  of  the  biU  that  contains  the  proposed 
Community  Inprovement  Plan  (CIP).  PHADA  has  several  concerns  about  this  provision,  the 
main  one  being  that  the  legislaliwi's  laudable  objectives  pertaining  to  decontrol  and 
doegulation  could  conceivably  be  negated  by  undue  regulatory  interference.  Please  do  not 
misunderstand  me.  PHADA  recognizes  HMAs  must  be  flilly  accountable  to  the  taxpaying 
public.  Our  concern  is  based  more  on  the  HUD  review  and  approval  process  rather  than  the 
specific  CIP  requiremoits. 

PHADA  believes  that  the  CIP  process  should  be  revised  to  reflect  three  genwal 
principles.  First,  well-managed  HMAs  should  be  permitted  to  certify  that  their  plans  are  in 
place  and  that  the  plans  contain  all  of  the  contoits  required  under  the  statute.  Second,  the 
Independent  Public  Audit  (I.PA.)  should  confirm  the  HNM's  certification.    (I  want  to  briefly 
note  here  that  the  I.PA.'s  role  is  greatly  strengthened  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  a  much- 
needed  inpxtvement  whidi  PHADA  has  long  advocated).  Finally,  HUDs  role  should  be 
limited  to  inspecting  CIPs  if  it  has  reason  to  suspect  that  a  well-managed  HMA  is  not 
adhering  to  the  tams  of  the  statute.  It  is  our  view  that  this  third  element  is  absolutely 
essential  if  true  decontrol  of  well-managed  HMAs  is  to  occur. 

Our  basic  point  is  that  HUD  should  leave  well-run  housing  authorities  alone  and 
instead  concoitrate  its  resources  on  troubled  and  dysfunctional  agencies.  Indeed,  we  have  no 
objection  to  an  increased  HUD  presence  in  the  case  of  those  agencies  and,  in  fact,  we 
encourage  the  Department  to  take  a  more  aggressive  stance.  In  ligjit  of  the  inpending  cuts  in 
the  Department's  budget  and  stafi^  HUD  now  more  than  ever  will  need  to  target  its  dwindling 
resources  where  they  are  most  needed 

If  for  some  reason  Congress  finds  this  recommendation  unacceptable,  then  we  suggest 
that  you  at  least  limit  HUDs  review  to  one  of  checking  for  completoiess  and  legal 
compliance  only.    Moreover,  we  suggest  that  you  incorporate  strong  language  requiring  HUD 
to  act  on  plans  within  45  days,  adding  that  "insuflBcient  time  for  review"  is  not  a  justifiable 
reason  for  delaying  approval. 

Our  last  majcM-  ccMican  revolving  around  the  CIP  was  that  it  could  create  a  significant 
burden  ai  small  housing  authwities.  There  are  2,647  PHAs  in  this  country  with  fewer  than 
500  units  of  public  housing.  In  addition,  tho^  are  just  a  little  more  than  2,000  PHAs  with 
fewer  than  250  units.  These  agencies  often  only  have  two  ot  three  full-time  employees.  It  is 
unrealistic  to  expect  them  to  conply  with  ail  of  the  requirements  under  the  CIP.  We 
understand  that  your  newly-introduced  versicxi  allows  few  reduced  requiremaits  for  these 
ag^cies,  vAuch  we  applaud. 

PHADA  mentioned  a  numbo-  of  other  CIP-related  recommaidations  in  our  Sqjtember 
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25  correspondence  to  the  subcommittee  stafiF.   In  the  interest  of  time,  I  will  not  go  over  all  of 
them  now,  but  I  should  at  least  reference  our  position  that  HMAs  only  be  required  to  publish 
the  avdlctility  of  their  plans  rather  than  their  entire  plans,  since  a  CIP  plan  can  reasonably  be 
ejqjected  to  exceed  500  pages.  In  addition,  we  suggest  that  you  reduce  the  ten-year  planning 
requirement  down  to  five  years  instead.  We  recommend  this  because  it  will  be  difiicult 
enough  ioc  HMAs  to  accurately  plan  for  the  next  five  years  let  alone  the  next  decade. 

The  next  item  I  want  to  address  centers  around  the  so-called  "mixed  populations" 
issue.  Three  years  ago,  this  subcommittee  drafted  what  was  thougjit  to  be  very  good 
legislaticMi  to  address  the  myriad  of  problans  associated  with  the  mixture  of  these  two  very 
different  groups  in  many  elderly  public  housing  conplexes  around  the  country. 

UnfOTtunately,  PHAs  have  labwed  under  unworkable  HUD  regulaticMis  that  have 
ultimately  fiiistrated  efiForts  to  sqiarate  their  eldaiy  aixi  disabled  residents.  Clearly,  thwe  is  a 
need  to  limit  regulations  if  the  provisicm  is  to  be  made  wwkable.  Our  concern,  thiou^  is 
that  the  House  bill  does  not  adequately  confine  HLOs  role  in  the  process.  Indeed,  under  the 
bill,  HMAs  would  be  required  to  meet  at  least  sevoi  or  eight  aiteria  before  they  could  begin 
to  designate  developments  for  specific  populations.  In  addition,  the  discussion  draft  states 
that  the  HMA  shall  submit  "any  other  infwmaticwi  and  make  any  other  certification  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  Seoetary  ccKisidCTS  ^3prc^ate."  In  our  view,  this  secti(Mi  leaves  way  too 
much  discretion  to  HUD  zmd  could  again  abrogate  the  legislaticm's  worthy  intent,  especially 
given  HUDs  most  recent  histay  in  issuing  regulations  to  inplement  the  current  statute. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  PHADA's  positiai  is  clear.  We  are  not  advocating  that  any 
current  resident  be  involuntarily  displaced,  nOT  are  we  suggesting  that  HMAs  be  permitted  to 
designate  developments  without  pBX)viding  alternative  housing  to  the  affected  population. 
Rather,  we  suggest  tiiat  HMAs  be  givai  the  latitude  to  designate  specific  developments,  or 
portions  of  developments,  provided  catain  conditions  (such  as  providing  for  relocation  and 
absorbing  the  cost  of  moving  expenses)  are  satisfied.  With  this  in  mind,  we  suggest  that  you 
consider  the  latest  Senate  authorizing  language,  which  we  believe  would  allow  for  such 
flexibility  while  still  guaranteeing  the  ri^ts  of  all  residents. 

Another  provisicm  that  we  suggest  is  in  need  of  revision  relates  to  the  Headquarters 
Reserve  Fund.  Under  the  tams  of  the  bill,  three  percent  of  an  aitire  year's  appropriation 
would  be  left  to  HUD  to  use  at  its  disaetion.  If  you  use  the  curroit  House  appropriations 
bill  as  the  yardstick  by  wtiidi  to  measure  this  amount,  HUD  would  have  more  than  $150 
million  at  its  disposal  in  FY  19%.  We  believe  this  takes  too  mudi  in  the  way  of  sorely- 
needed  fimding  that  could  instead  be  put  to  bater  use  in  many  public  housing  communities. 
We  therefore  suggest  that  the  resove  fiind  be  strickai,  or  at  least  reduced  to  a  maximum  of 
one  percent,  or  about  $50  million. 

The  new  blodc  grant  formula  allocaticm  is  obviously  of  critical  concern  to  all  housing 
authorities.    I  want  to  note  that,  in  genoal,  PHADA  supports  the  approach  you  have  taken  in 
the  bill.  Few  exairple,  we  OKkw^  the  eliminaticai  of  so-called  "boutique"  jHTSgrams  (the 
Public  Housing  Drug  EliiTiinaticm  Program  excepted)  and  their  subsequent  ccmsolidation  into 
the  cpoating  and  capital  formula 

With  that  said,  we  do  have  concerns  that  the  prcposed  formula  mi^t  unduly  reward 
poor  performing  agaicies.  We  assert  this  because  so  much  of  it  will  be  based  on  "need." 
Clearly,  the  needs  of  HMAs  should  be  iactcred  into  the  equation.  Still,  Congress  must  ensure 
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that  it  gets  the  most  for  the  Amaican  taxpayer's  buck.  Currently,  some  "hi^needs"  housing 
authOTities  are,  in  effect,  rewarded  fw  poOT  perfomance  and  provided  even  mrae  financial 
assistance  to  address  tiieir  deficiencies.  Unfcxtunately,  diis  all  too  often  seems  to  occur  at  the 
expense  of  well-run  PHAs  that  have  enormous  needs  as  well.  PHADA  believes  that  Qxigress 
and  HUD  must  stop  rewarding  &ilure.    It  is  inperative,  therefore,  that  the  formula  take 
performcTKe  aid  ccpadty  into  account  in  additiwi  to  an  agency's  rjeeds. 

We  understand  that,  under  the  newly-inlroduced  versicm,  the  fwmula  is  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  Negotiated  Rulemaking.  Because  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  this 
provisiai,  PHADA  would  fevw  such  an  ^3proach. 

With  regard  to  the  ceiling  rent  provisiai,  we  appreciate  that  you  included  in  the  new 
version  wording  tiiat  precludes  HUD  from  figuring  the  inputed  ddjt  service  into  the 
calculaticHi.    The  ^plicaticMi  of  imputed  debt  service  has  foe  years  now  been  a  constant 
source  of  fiustration  to  PHAs  that  have  tried  to  develop  wwkable  ceiling  rents.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  current  statute  references  debt  service,  but  HUD  regulaticMis  Jqjply 
textured  reascming  to  require  inpited  debt  service  whoe  no  actual  dsbi  exists. 

I  next  want  to  address  the  lease  provisions  in  the  bill.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
discussicMi  draft,  HMAs  would  be  permitted  to  evict  femilies  for  ncm-paymait  of  rent  within  a 
two-wedc  paiod,  Howeva,  unda  the  same  sectiai,  an  HMA  might  have  beai  fcHced  to  wait 
thirty  days  to  evict  someone  who  poses  a  health  and  safety  risk  to  their  fellow  tenants.  We 
understand  that  the  r)ew  versiwi  permits  HMAs  to  act  within  14  days,  and  while  we 
qjpreciate  inclusiwi  of  this  wrading,  PHADA  believes  Qmgress  should  1«  the  HMA  decide 
vviiai  to  p«t3ceed  with  eviction,  at  least  when  eviaion  is  for  causes  which  pose  an  immediate 
threat  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  neighbcKhood. 

In  a  matter  related  to  this  issue,  we  uixlCTStand  that  you  have  incorporated  language 
similar  to  the  Saiate's  bill  on  criminal  background  ched^.  The  provisicMi  is  aimed  at  giving 
PHAs  mOTe  informatiai  few  use  during  the  soeening  process.  In  some  communities,  public 
housing  agencies  have  a  difBcult  time  obtaining  such  records  from  their  local  and  state  police. 
The  legjslaticai,  in  effect,  would  allow  all  housing  authorities  to  gain  access  to  such 
information  from  their  local  law  enforcement  agoicies  and  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center. 

The  language  does  have  one  flaw  that  we  recommoid  you  correct.  As  presently 
drafted,  the  bill  permits  housing  authorities  to  obtain  access  to  criminal  conviction  records. 
PHADA  suggests  that  PHAs  be  jDermitted  access  to  conviction  and  anest  recOTds.  These 
dianges  would  help  keep  dangoxHis  felcnis  out  of  public  housing  and  psDtect  against  possible 
security  and  crime-related  problems  in  the  fijture. 

On  another  issue  related  to  better  security  foe  public  housing  residents,  I  want  to 
obsCTve  that  we  strcmgly  stqjport  the  language  in  your  bill  that  lets  HMAs  bypass  the 
administrative  grievance  procedure  as  long  as  state  law  provides  due  process  and  other  ri^ts 
to  those  being  evicted.  This  law  has  worked  fairly  well  sirKe  its  inplemaitation  a  few  years 
ago  and  we  appreciate  the  &ct  that  you  are  includ^g  it  in  the  new  statute. 

As  already  rwted,  PHADA  is  generally  siqjportive  of  the  bill's  plan  to  ctMisolidate 
public  housing  funding  into  two  flmds,  eliminating  the  so-called  boutique  programs. 
Ncmetheless,  PHADA  strcmgly  recomn>ends  that  the  House  ccHisider  a  single  excq>tion  to  this 
gaieral  pinciple  and  reauthorize  the  Public  Housing  Drug  Elimination  Program  (PHDEP). 
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Public  housing  nei^borhoods  have  been  ravaged  with  drug-related  criminal  activity,  but 
many  of  our  membere  have  successfully  used  PHDEP  to  tum  the  tide.  PHDEP  funds  are 
multiplied  by  a  factor  of  three  to  five  times  with  local  leveraging.  It  is  unthinkable  that  we 
should  revert  to  the  days  when  gangs  of  UZI-toting  thugs  should  walk  our  developments  with 
inpunity.  We  understand  tiie  House's  desire  to  give  us  the  flexibility  to  use  capital  funds  for 
these  purposes,  but  RR.  2099  does  not  contain  sufficient  funding  levels  to  sustain  drug 
eliminaticxi  efif(Mts. 

I  must  note  that  our  membership  has  serious  reservations  about  the  bill's  work 
requiremoit  for  residents.  Fiist,  we  are  highly  skq>tical  whether  HMAs  are  going  to  have  the 
time  and  administrative  cqjacity  to  run  this  program  without  the  infusion  of  additional  funds. 
We  fcHiesee  this  requironent  becoming  a  real  recaxi-keeping  ni^itmare  for  housing  agencies, 
particularly  for  those  very  small  PHAs  I  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago.  In  addition,  we  are 
very  amcemed  about  the  feasibility  of  this  requirement  under  the  tenant-based  sectiwi  of  the 
bill.  As  it  stands  now,  most  housing  authorities  cmly  see  their  Section  8  residoits  once  or 
twice  a  year.  The  work  requirement,  then,  could  prove  quite  onerous  for  agencies  that 
administer  programs  that  are  spread  out  over  dozais  and  even  thousands  of  square  miles. 

Given  the  political  climate  surrounding  this  matto",  we  recognize  that  it  is  unlikely  the 
work  requirement  will  be  omitted  Therefore,  we  suggest  that  you  at  least  consider  some 
modifications  to  make  it  more  wwkable.  This  could  be  achieved  in  a  variety  of  ways.  For 
exanple,  we  suggest  that  you  incOTporate  the  word  "volunteer"  to  ensure  that  the  woric  could 
be  community  savice-oriented,  and  that  it  could  be  performed  in  schools,  libraries,  hospitals, 
etc.  We  fijrthCT  suggest  that  you  pamit  the  local  HMA  to  decide  \\iio  should  be  exempted 
The  discussion  draft  left  this  decision  in  HUOs  hands,  but  clearly  the  HMA  is  in  a  much 
better  position  to  make  this  d^ominatioa 

We  undCTStand  that  the  newest  vereicxi  of  the  bill  incorporates  PHADA's  suggestion  to 
exempl  both  full-and  part-time  students,  those  taking  vocational  training,  and  families  that  are 
meeting  work  requirements  undo-  other  public  assistance  programs.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  bill's  objective  of  rewarding  those  who  are  already  on  the  path  to  self-sufiBciaicy,  and  we 
thank  you  for  including  the  language  in  the  bill. 

As  I  briefly  maitioned  at  the  outset  of  my  testimony,  we  generally  siqjport  your  tou^ 
approadi  to  dealing  with  troubled  housing  authorities.    We  think  it  makes  sense  that  you 
permit  HUD  or  court-appointed  receivers  to  take  over  dysfunctional  and  "chronically  troubled 
agencies"  that  have  not  impDved  under  the  present  Public  Housing  Management  Assessment 
Program  (PHMAP).  We  concur  with  the  bill's  premise  that  it  would  rK)t  make  sense  to  wait 
until  the  AccreditaticHi  Board  is  opoational  before  acting  in  these  instances. 

In  geno^,  we  also  siqjpcHt  the  section  that  permits  HUD  to  intocede  in  troubled 
agencies  whai  the  residents  vote  to  request  HUDs  intervention.  However,  we  recommend 
that  the  legislation  be  modified  to  ensure  that  there  is  true  resident  support  fw  HUD  action 
This  could  be  acconplished  by  requiring  that  there  be  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  by  the 
Resident  Council.  In  our  view,  this  vote  should  be  followed  by  another  pldiiscite  conducted 
amongst  the  entire  resident  body.  We  maintain  this  is  riecessary  because  sometimes  residoit 
councils  are  not  truly  refxesentative  of  all  the  residents.  A  two-thirds  vote  would  thaefore 
ensure  that  thwe  is  broad  siqjport  for  requesting  HUDs  intervention. 

In  a  related  matter,  we  recommaid  that  the  legislaticMi  place  a  reasonable  limit  (»i  the 
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amount  of  funding  the  new  management  would  be  allocated  for  a  specific  development.  This 
is  necessary  in  our  view  to  ensure  that  a  disproportionate  share  of  money  is  not  devoted  to 
erne  development  at  the  ejqjense  of  other  housing  agaicy  conplexes.  Some  specific  technical 
language  you  could  use  to  acconplish  this  goal  is  included  in  our  Sqitember  25 
correspondence. 

Our  letter  to  the  subcommittee  staff  also  cited  a  numbo*  of  recommoidations  to  make 
the  homeownership  provisiOTS  mae  wcxkable.  In  general,  though,  we  think  that  it  should  be 
made  q>tional.  Given  the  intending  budget  cuts,  housing  authorities  will  have  their  hands 
full  just  trying  to  coitinue  the  basic  delivoy  of  services.  Still,  there  are  others  that  will 
continue  with  their  innovative  cSorts  to  help  low-inoMne  femilies  achieve  homeownCTship.  To 
help  than  fecilitate  this  objective,  you  should  alter  the  legislation  to  make  it  clear  that  HMAs 
need  not  sell  their  own  units  to  prospective  buyers,  but  that  they  can  also  assist  families 
purchase  units  outside  the  agency's  invaitory.  Again,  our  Sqjtember  25  correspondence 
contains  a  number  of  tedinical  recommoidations  as  to  how  the  statute  could  be  altered  to 
reflect  this  position. 

We  siqjport  the  strategy  you  have  taken  with  respect  to  establishing  a  new 
Accreditatiwi  Board.    The  Public  Housing  Managanent  Assessmait  Program  (PHMAP) 
contains  many  flaws  as  it  is  presently  oxistituted,  aiKi  we  like  the  idea  of  taking  the 
assessmait  tool  out  of  HUD'S  purvdew.  Furtha-,  we  qjp^i^te  the  new  definitions  you  have 
established  to  delineate  betweai  "excqjtionally  well-managed,"  "well-managed," 
"troubled"  and  "dysfunctiwial"  agencies.  PHADA  especially  likes  the  term  "dysfijnctional" 
because  it  creates  a  needed  distinction  between  troubled  agencies  that  still  have  a  chance  to 
inprove  and  those  agencies  that  are  beyond  saving. 

We  have  already  ofifoed  a  number  of  technical  suggestions  to  further  aihance  the 
Board's  functions.  Fot  one,  we  suggest  that  the  Board  maintain  oversi^t  of  cdl  deep  subsidy 
housing  pmgnms  end  not  just  public  housing.  This  would  help  HUD  and  Congress  focus 
more  needed  attenticHi  on  other  segmoits  of  the  federally-assisted  housing  program,  wiiich  too 
often  are  mistakenly  associated  with  public  housing.  In  addition,  it  would  ensure  that  the 
opoators  of  those  other  programs  are  held  to  the  same  standards  as  HMAs  and  made  fully 
accountable  to  the  ta^q^aying  public. 

One  of  the  other  major  needs  we  have  cited  is  to  have  the  Accreditation  Board 
distribute  a  list  of  accq)table  independent  audit  firms  HMAs  could  utilize.  While  we  support 
your  ^jproach  to  have  the  Accreditation  Board  involved  in  the  audit,  we  are  concemed  that 
the  bill  will  o'eate  lengthy  delays  since  the  Board  and  more  than  3,000  HMAs  would  be 
required  io  jointly  select  auditors. 

I  would  now  like  to  focus  few  a  moment  on  the  toiant-based  secti(Mi  of  the  bill.  We 
noted  a  number  of  substantive  and  technical  recommendations  on  this  section  in  our 
Sqjtember  25  carespondoice.  In  the  interest  of  time,  I  will  covct  only  wiiat  we  view  to  be 
the  majcH*  segments  of  this  portion  of  the  bill. 

I  would  begin  by  obsoving  that,  similar  to  the  public  housing  formula  allocation  I 
maiticmed  earlier,  we  are  caicemed  that  the  prcposed  "needs-based"  framula  could  prove 
disastrous  fcx  many  communities  around  the  country.    The  rec^jture  fHX)vision,  in  oiff  view, 
is  a  travesty  and  is  a  good  case  in  point  to  illustrate  our  concern. 

Under  the  bill,  50  pacent  of  an  agency's  tumova  assistance  would  flow  to 
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communities  where  the  Seoietary  deems  there  exists  greatCT  housing  needs.  Under  this 
language,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  majority  of  assistance  will  shift  to  larger,  urban  areas 
sinply  because  fcwmula  tend  to  favcx-  those  communities.'  While  this  may  be  the  case,  the 
needs  of  non-metrc^litan  and  rural  OHnmunities  will  not  somehow  be  magically  reduced 
Indeed,  under  this  provisicxi,  their  waiting  lists  will  continue  to  grow  longer  and  homelessness 
will  undoubtedly  rise  in  dramatic  propcHtiois. 

For  this  and  a  host  of  other  reasons,  we  think  that  the  proposed  formula  needs  to  be 
reconsidered  Perfi^  hold  harmless  provisions  could  be  included  to  protect  smallo- 
communities  fix)m  losing  their  much-needed  tenant-based  assistance.  At  a  minimum,  we 
suggest  that  you  give  serious  consideraticxi  to  making  the  formula  c(xitingent  i^n  Negotiated 
Rulemaking  requirements.  This  would  help  ensure  that  the  needs  of  all  communities  are 
better  served 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  restructuring  of  the  administrative  fee,  our  preliminary 
analysis  reveals  that  the  suggested  six  percent  allocaticm  will  prove  insufficient  to  address  the 
costs  of  the  average  HMA.  In  my  housing  authority,  for  exanple,  we  have  calculated  that  we 
would  require  at  least  7  percoit  to  continue  running  the  program  to  at  least  meet  our  costs. 
Other  PHADA  members  have  indicated  they  will  require  considerably  more  funding.  We 
want  to  indicate,  thou^  that  we  are  not  necessarily  opposed  to  the  idea  of  tying  the  fee  to 
the  HMA's  entire  block  grant  as  q^wsed  to  the  Fair  Market  Rent  (FMR).  We  vigorously 
qjpose  HLOs  prc^XKal  for  "cost-based"  fonnula,  whidi  will  have  the  effect  of  regarding 
inefficiency  and  increasing  HUD  control. 

In  a  matta*  related  to  this  fHVvision,  we  suggest  that  you  consider  the  Senate  language 
that  gives  housing  agencies  the  flexibility  to  establish  payment  standards  at  80-120  percent  of 
the  Fair  Market  Roit.  This  will  give  both  residents  and  housing  authorities  more  flexibility 
and  options  in  the  tenant-based  programs  at  this  time  of  declining  federal  assistance. 

Lastly,  I  want  to  briefly  touch  on  the  secticm  that  eliminates  the  present  portability 
system  and  instead  requires  HMAs  to  give  previously-assisted  families  preferences  when  they 
move  to  a  new  locale.  We  si5)port  this  provisicMi,  but  oppose  the  following  section,  which 
would  further  require  HMAs  to  let  recent  movos  jvavp  ahead  of  otho-  families  on  their 
waiting  lists.  We  are  opposed  to  this  provision  fOT  a  number  of  reasons  including  the  fact  it 
would  make  the  already  difficult  task  of  waiting  list  management  even  more  complex.  In 
addition,  it  would  be  extremely  hard  for  an  agency  to  reconcile  the  new  requirement  with  its 
system  of  local  preferences.    For  all  of  these  reastms,  we  suggest  that  you  reconsider  this 
secticMi  as  you  p^xxeed  to  tnark-15)  the  bill. 

Before  closing,  let  me  again  say  how  much  we  ^jpreciate  the  fact  that  this  panel  has 
sou^t  our  iiput  and  guidance  cm  this  inportant  proposal.  At  this  time,  I  would  be  happy  to 
adcb^  and  questicHis  the  subcommittee  might  have.  Thank  yoa 


'  Current  HUD  "needs"  fomiulas  count  as  Section  8  eligible  all  faniilies  under  SO  percent  of  median 
income,  which  seriously  overstates  the  actual  need  in  many  high-income  uitan  areas.  In  my  home  state  of 
Georgia,  for  example,  50  percent  of  the  median  income  in  Fulton  county  (Atlanta)  is  greater  than  100  percent  of 
median  in  poor,  mrai  Hancock  county.  Despite  the  greater  concentration  over  poverty,  Hancock  County  is 
under-counted  —  and  under-allocated. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ROBERT  L.  ARMSTRONG 
S<7tember  29, 1995 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Community  Opportunity.  My  name  is  Robert  L.  Armstrong  and  I  am  the  President  and 
CEO  of  the  Omaha  Housing  Authority  in  Omaha,  Nebraska.  I  am  appearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  both  as  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Officials  (NAHRO),  and  as  the  chief  officer  of  the  Omaha  Housing 
Authority.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  provide  testimony  on 
the  "United  States  Housing  Act  of  1995". 

NAHRO  is  a  62-year  old  professional  membership  organization  that  represents  9,000 
housing  and  community  development  agencies  and  individuals  throughout  the  country. 
NAHRO  represents  2,900  of  the  nation's  3,400  local  housing  agencies  (LHAs).  NAHRO 
members  administer  an  array  of  HUD  programs  including  public  and  assisted  housing, 
homeless  assistance  and  community  development  programs. 

The  most  important  issue  that  is  addressed  in  this  legislation  is  deregulation  of  the  public 
and  assisted  housing  system.  In  calling  for  deregulation  and  greater  flexibility  in 
determining  local  rent  structures,  we  are  not  seeking  in  any  way  to  create  burdens  on 
current  residents.  We  are  simply  seeking  to  create  environments  that  are  fiscally  sound  and 
physically  safe  for  residents  to  live  in,  and  totliminate  the  disincentives  to  work. 

For  decades,  local  housing  and  community  development  agencies,  as  administrators  of 
federally  assisted  programs,  have  been  told  by  HUD  whom  to  serve,  how  to  run  their 
programs,  how  much  rent  to  charge  and  how  long  assistance  could  continue.  This 
over-regulation  has  undermined  local  flexibility  and  decision-making,  imposed  unfunded 
mandates  and  inefficiencies  in  program  operations,  and  interfered  with  the  ability  of  local 
agencies  to  assist  the  low-  and  moderate-income  population  to  become  self-sufficient. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  a  majority  of  local  housing  agencies  (LHAs)  are  well  run 
institutions  providing  affordable  housing  to  the  nation's  poorest  population.  The  ability  of 
these  LHAs  to  administer  these  programs  properly  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  97  percent  of 
the  nation's  housing  and  redevelopment  authorities  are  well  managed,  accorduig  to  the 
Public  Housing  Management  Assessment  Program.  These  LHAs  are  keeping  the  public 
trust  by  providing  this  housing  in  a  cost-effective  manner  with  secure  enviromnents.  Those 
LHAs  that  are  mismanaged  should  be  dealt  with  decisively. 

In  spite  of  the  deregulation  provisions.  Congress  must  hold  the  line  on  additional  cuts  to 
public  and  assisted  housing  in  1996  and  beyond,  if  we  are  going  to  adequately  serve  both 
current  and  future  residents.  We  simply  cannot  operate  public  housing  programs  in  the 
1990's  the  same  way  we  operated  them  in  the  1970's  and  1980's. 

Across  the  country,  there  is  a  growing  need  for  decent,  safe,  sanitary  and  affordable 
housing.  The  current  public  housing  inventory  of  1.4  million  units,  which  represents  an 
excess  of  a  $90  billion  investment,  is  an  important  part  of  the  supply  of  housing  affordable 
to  low-income  people. 

What  is  needed  is  a  framework  like  the  one  provided  in  this  legislation,  which  gives 
maximum  flexibility  to  the  housing  authorities  to  tailor  programs  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  their  communities.  This  flexibility  will  allow  public  housing  agencies  to  serve  a 
broad  range  of  low-income  households,  with  low-income  being  defined  as  80%  of  MSA 
median  income  or  below. 
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We  applaud  the  Chairman's  recommendation  to  eliminate  Federal  Preference  Rules  and  the 
Brooke  Amendment.  Based  on  what  is  needed  to  maintain  the  fiscal  and  physical  viability 
and  marketability  of  their  units,  local  housing  authorities  will  be  allowed  to  design  rent 
structures  that  are  appropriate  for  their  locale  and  reasonable  for  residents.  We,  in  Omaha, 
are  in  a  better  position  than  HUD  to  determine  what  an  appropriate  rent  structure  should  be 
for  Omaha  residents. 

NAHRO  believes  public  housing  should  support  families  in  their  efforts  to  move  from 
reliance  on  public  housing  and  other  public  assistance.  We  believe  that  local  housing 
agencies  should  be  allowed  to  create  rent  structures  or  other  program  incentives  that  create 
an  environment  of  upward  mobility  and  that  enable  families  to  move  out  of  public  housing. 

We  agree  that  housing  agencies  should  be  allowed  to  establish  minimum  rents  but  the 
federal  government  should  not  dictate  what  that  minimum  level  should  be.  In  some 
communities,  a  $50  minimum  rent  may  not  make  sense  for  the  rent  structure  devised  by  the 
LHA.  A  LHA  may  want  a  minimum  rent  that  is  tied  to  a  sliding  income  scale  that  may 
start  below  $50,  and  end  at  a  level  equal  to  the  operating  cost  of  the  unit,  or  use  graduated 
rent  as  an  inventive  to  encourage  self-sufficiency. 

I  would  like  to  raise  another  concern  that  I  believe  will  provide  some  complications  in 
implementing  key  portions  of  the  bill.  The  Senate  approved  an  appropriations  bill,  H.R. 
2099,  which  includes  a  provision  that  allows  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  adjust  the 
modernization  fund  to  allow  added  weight  to  backlog  needs.  This  provision  will  essentially 
benefit  larger  authorities  that  have  accrued,  in  some  cases,  significant  backlog  needs. 

I  raise  it  because  I  want  to  urge  you  to  work  with  your  colleagues  on  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  to  oppose  that  provision.  Due  to  the  flexibility  provided  in  this 
bill,  there  is  not  a  need  to  adjust  the  modernization  formula  to  address  backlog  needs 

As  the  President  of  NAHRO,  I  am  very  aware  of  the  challenges  faced  by  large  authorities. 
In  the  appropriations  bill,  large  authorities  will  be  able  to  access  a  separate  account  of  $500 
million  to  demolish  obsolete  units.  This  leaves  $2.5  billion  in  the  modernization  account 
for  ALL  other  housing  authorities.  This  amount  is  a  33  percent  reduction  from  the  1995 
pre-rescission  level  of  $3.7  billion. 

Medium  and  small  authorities  will  receive  a  triple  hit  from  this  appropriations  bill  if  this 
provision  remains  intact.  First,  there  is  the  reduction  in  funds  for  1996.  Second,  there  is 
the  set-aside  for  demolition.  Finally,  there  is  the  proposal  to  adjust  the  formula  for  backlog 
needs. 

To  summarize  the  national  perspective,  we  strongly  support  enactment  of  legislation  that 
will  create  the  type  of  flexibility  that  will  allow  us  to  administer  our  programs  in  a  fashion 
that  truly  reflects  local  needs.  It  is  our  hope  that  Congress  will  proceed  cautiously  in  its 
review  of  the  federal  role  in  housing  and  community  development. 
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Now,  from  a  more  personal  perspective,  let  me  share  with  you  some  of  the  programs  which 
have  been  initiated  in  Omaha  and  which  enable  people  to  move  up  and  out  of  public 
housing  in  a  positive  way. 

The  Omaha  Housing  Authority  currently  owns,  manages  and  operates  over  6,700  housing 
units  throughout  the  City  of  Omaha.  TTie  current  annual  operating  budget  is  $30  million, 
with  $128  million  in  assets. 

In  addition  to  providing  housing,  OHA  has  established  many  programs  aimed  at  enhancing 
the  opportunities  for  public  housing  residents  to  become  economically  and  socially 
independent.  These  programs  include  combating  crime,  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
education,  encouraging  neighborhood  pride,  and  a  "get  out  the  vote"  campaign. 

While  OHA  has  many  programs  designed  to  move  adult  residents  toward  self-sufficiency, 
there  is  a  strong  emphasis  on  programs  for  our  children.  All  must  be  considered  at-risk 
because  crime  and  drugs  flourish  around  their  neighborhoods.  It  is  the  Omaha  Housing 
Authority  philosophy  that  we  do  not  want  the  public  housing  chQdien  of  today  to  have  a 
need  for  poblic  housing  when  tfaey  are  adults.  We  stress  education  as  a  vital  avenue  in  the 
achievement  of  this  goal. 

Because  of  the  economic  environment  in  which  they  live,  along  with  other  factors,  most 
public  housing  youths  possess  a  very  low  self-image.  They  lack  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  achieve  in  school,  and  often  exhibit  unacceptable  behavior  in  the  classroom.  As  a  result 
of  low  self-esteem,  the  dropout  rate  for  these  youngsters  is  often  staggering.  It  is  only 
through  the  restoration  of  personal  pride,  of  self-worth,  in  our  public  housing  youths,  that 
we  can  ever  hope  to  see  them  as  self-sufficient  adults. 

Resident  Rdations. 

We  feel  the  key  to  creating  a  healthy  and  positive  living  environment  lies  in  our 
relationship  with  our  residents.  Accordingly,  in  mid-1986  OHA  established  a  Resident 
Relations  Department. 

The  workers  in  this  unit  are,  among  their  many  other  duties,  responsible  for  the  Authority's 
various  educational  programs,  about  which  you  will  read  later.  They  also  work  closely  and 
extensively  with  the  resident  organizations,  and  the  wide  range  of  service  agencies  and 
organizations  which  serve  the  Omaha  community.  The  Resident  Relations  team  is  a  vital 
liiJf  to  virtually  every  program  initiated  by  OHA. 

OHA-OPS  PaitfiyrRhip 

In  the  fall  of  1986,  the  Omaha  Housing  Authority  formed  a  partnership  with  the  Omaha 
Public  Schools  (OPS).  The  Housing  Authority  discovered  there  were  alarming  numbers  of 
teenagers  who  had  dropped  out  of  school.  The  first  order  of  business  was  to  return  these 
youngsters  to  the  classroom.  OPS  officials  devised  a  method  to  retum  them  to  the  school 
system  with  a  minimum  of  red  tape. 

School  officials  have  been  extremely  cooperative  in  helping  public  housing  parents  to 
attend  parent-teacher  conferences.  This  has  been  achieved  by  bringing  teachers  to  our 
housing  sites  to  meet  personally  with  parents.  Periodically  ~  usually  twice  a  year  -  school 
principals  from  every  public  school  in  which  OHA  children  are  enrolled,  meet  with 
Housing  Authority  staff  and  leaders  of  our  resident  organizations.  Also,  school  staff  very 
frequendy  contact  us  when  our  students  are  having  problems  —  absences,  need  for  tutoring, 
etc. 
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The  Housing  Authority  has  not  been  negligent  in  holding  up  its  end  of  the  partnership.  On 
school  days  you  will  find  no  school -age  children  roaming  the  grounds  at  our  family  sites. 
Should  one  be  seen,  administrative  and  maintenance  personnel  are  instructed  to  fmd  out 
who  the  child  is,  where  he  or  she  lives,  and  to  report  the  occurrence  immediately  to 
Resident  Relations  or  Housing  Management  so  that  a  follow-up  may  be  conducted.  Should 
one  of  our  children  be  absent  from  classes  for  two  consecutive  days,  OHA  is  contacted  by 
OPS  and  a  personal  visit  is  paid  to  the  household  by  a  Resident  Relations  Coordinator. 

With  the  exception  of  the  legitimate  illness  of  a  child  or  another  valid  excuse  —  such  as  a 
death  in  the  family  -  school  absences  are  not  acceptable.  The  OHA  philosophy  is  "If  our 
students  are  without  clothing  to  go  to  school,  we  will  get  them  clothing;  if  they  are  hungry, 
we  will  feed  them;  if  they  miss  their  bus,  we  will  provide  them  transportation.  You  see,  we 
accept  no  excuses.  One  day  out  of  the  classroom  means  an  educational  opportimity  lost, 
never  to  be  retrieved." 

The  Stndy  Centeis. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  OHA-OPS  partnership  was  the  establishment,  beginning  in  late  1986, 
of  our  Study  Centers,  one  at  each  multi-family  site.  Two  evenings  per  week,  volunteers  are 
on  hand  at  each  Study  Center  to  provide  individual  tutoring  for  our  students  who  need 
assistance.  The  volunteers  come  from  the  Housing  Authority  staff,  from  student  groups  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska-Omaha  and  Creighton  University,  retired  school  teachers, 
various  businesses,  and  retired  employees  of  the  business  community.  The  centers  are 
equipped  with  desks,  chalkboards,  textbooks,  workbooks,  and  a  variety  of  other  teaching 
aids,  all  donated  by  the  Omaha  Public  Schools. 

In  1990  OHA  opened  a  computer  center  for  its  young  scholars.  This  is  with  thanks  to  local 
businesses  and  California's  Apple  Computer  Corporation,  which  alone  donated  12 
Macintosh  computers,  five  Image-Writer  printers,  software  and  other  accessories.  Today 
there  is  a  computer  lab  at  each  study  center,  where  students  are  given  hands-on  instruction 
on  computer  usage. 

The  number  of  young  students  taking  advantage  of  the  Study  Centers  continues  to  grow, 
and  the  results  are  very  encouraging:  Their  grades  have  risen  dramatically,  and  we  have 
seen  remarkable  improvement  in  their  classroom  behavior.  There  are  coimtless  success 
stories  to  relate,  but  perhaps  this  remark  made  by  one  of  the  public  school  teachers  tells  it 
best:  "I  wish  every  child  in  my  classroom  lived  in  public  housing." 

The  OHA  Pomidati<m:  .Srfiolaiyhips  anH  PAirffri^nal  Tnnentives. 

In  the  fall  of  1986  the  OHA  Board  of  Commissioners  created  the  Omaha  Housing 
Authority  Foundation,  Inc.  It  is  funded  principally  through  an  agreement  between  OHA 
and  the  local  cable  television  company.  For  much  less  than  what  other  subscribers  must 
pay  for  the  same  service.  Authority  residents  are  afforded  41  channels  of  cable-TV.  OHA 
collects  monthly  cable  charges  along  with  rent,  and  one  dollar  of  each  cable  payment  goes 
into  the  Foundation  treasury.  Authority  employees  may  also  contribute  to  the  Foundation 
through  payroll  deduction,  as  many  have  opted  to  do. 

Among  its  other  worthy  causes,  the  Foundation  awards  an  annual  $2,500  scholarship  to  the 
public  housing  high  school  graduate  with  the  highest  grade  point  average. 
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OHA  students,  grades  eight  through  11,  with  the  highest  GPA  are  awarded  $100  savings 
bonds  and  engraved  plaques  citing  them  for  educational  excellence.  Finally,  public  housing 
students  with  perfect  attendance  during  the  academic  year  are  presented  $100  savings 
bonds,  and  certificates  of  recognition. 

While  these  scholarships  and  other  awards  represented  a  giant  step  forward,  we  were  not 
satisfied  with  stopping  there.  Next  we  approached  institutions  of  higher  learning  seeking 
additional  post-high-schooi  educational  opportunities  for  public  housing  students.  Our 
efforts  did  not  go  unrewarded. 

For,  by  1988,  OHA  had  secured  commitments  from  many  colleges  and  universities  to 
provide  scholarships  for  the  Authority's  high  school  graduates:  Creighton  University, 
Omaha's  College  of  St.  Mary,  the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha  and  Langston 
University  in  Oklahoma  have  given  as  many  as  six  full,  four-year  scholarships  in  one  year 
to  OHA  students  who  have  excelled  academically  during  their  high  school  careers. 

The  1989  Awards  Ceremony  was  one  that  OHA  will  always  consider  special.  First,  thanks 
to  the  generosity  of  a  local  church  group  and  the  Omaha  Chapter  of  the  National  Council  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  the  Foundation  was  able  to  offer  three  $2,500  scholarships.  Not  only 
that,  we  had  so  many  high  achievers  that  year  that  five  public  housing  high  school 
graduates  were  awarded  full  four-year  scholarships  to  various  learning  institutions. 

The  spring  of  1993  saw  the  first  of  OHA's  scholarship  recipients  receive  a  college  degree. 
As  our  first  college  graduate,  the  recipient  was  also  the  first  to  have  her  photograph 
displayed  on  the  OHA  Foundation's  "Wall  of  Fame"  in  the  Board  room.  Photographs  of 
four  other  scholarship  recipients  have  been  added  as  they  eamed  their  degrees. 

As  of  the  fall,  1995,  OHA  had  18  students  in  college  majoring  in  a  variety  of  subjects  such 
as  art  education,  math,  elementary  education,  pre-med  and  international  business.  Bright 
students,  bright  futures. 

Athletics. 

An  extension  of  our  educational  projects  is  our  athletic  programs.  Fonnal  competition,  it  is 
felt,  inspires  self-esteem  and  brings  home  to  its  participants  the  part  teamwork  and 
discipline  must  play  in  their  lives. 

In  the  fall  of  1988  a  football  team  was  created  —  the  "OHA  Heavy  Hitters"  ~  for  children, 
ages  10  to  12.  Today  the  team  participates  in  city-wide  midget  football  competition,  and  is 
coached  and  managed  by  volunteer  OHA  staffers.  A  cheering  squad,  also  made  up  of 
residents,  was  formed  at  the  same  time  as  the  football  team,  and  was  also  sponsored  and 
coached  by  OHA  volunteer  personnel. 

The  summer  of  1993  marked  the  beginning  of  OHA's  Pacesetter  RBI  Baseball.  OHA's 
Baseball  Program,  directed  by  OHA  Resident  Relations  persoimel  and  Omaha  Police 
Officers,  is  an  effort  to  teach  children  more  than  the  national  pastime.  Five  days  a  week 
during  the  summer,  the  youths  and  their  baseball  mentors  work  at  learning  and  playing  the 
game. 
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Lunch  is  served  and  afternoon  presentations  are  made  on  a  variety  of  topics.  A  strong  OH  A 
partner,  the  Pacesetter  Corporation,  ftinds  the  baseball  program  and  provides  major  support 
to  the  football  teams. 

There  are  OHA  basketball  teams  which  have  won  city  championships  as  well  as  taking  top 
honors  in  the  Comhusker  State  Games  held  each  summer  in  Lincoln;  and  there  is  the 
"Running  Authority"  track  team  that  has  won  gold  medals  twice  in  the  Comhusker  State 
Games,  and  traveled  to  National  Junior  Olympics  competitions  in  Washington,  California, 
Louisiana  and  Florida. 

It  should  be  noted  diat  any  sports  participant  who  misses  school  on  ai^  given  day  is  denied 
the  oppoitnnity  to  practice  with  the  team  that  evening.  Moreover,  one  missed  practice 
doting  the  week  makes  die  fribiyer  ineligible  to  cooqwte  in  the  next  scheduled  game  or  meet. 

■We  believe  that  adults  also  benefit  fi-om  organized  competition  and  exercise.  OHA's 
LaFem  Williams  Center  offers  basketball  and  volleyball  leagues  for  adults  at  various  levels 
of  competition.  Alternative  activities  are  offered  for  those  who  do  not  want  to  play  ball. 

In  the  fall  of  1994,  OHA  utilized  a  grant  to  open  a  state-of-the-art  Hmess  center  at  the 
LaFem  Williams  Center.  A  certified  Fimess  Coordinator  is  on  staff  to  tailor  exercise 
programs  to  meet  individual  needs.  Special  low-cost  rates  are  offered  to  OHA  residents 
whUe  the  public  can  join  at  very  competitive  prices.  Healthy  bodies  lead  to  healthy  minds 
and  successful  individuals. 

These  athletic  and  fitness  programs  continue,  and  participation  has  grown  sigiiificantly.  It 
is  yet  another  way  OHA  has  devised  to  keep  its  children  off  the  street  comers  and  away 
from  those  who  are  bent  on  leading  them  into  activities  that  can  only  hurt  their  chances  of 
achieving  the  kind  of  life  to  which  all  children  are  entided. 

Center  Stagy  TTtatTC. 

Also  located  at  OHA's  LaFem  Williams  Center  is  the  Center  Stage  Theatre.  In  the  past,  the 
Center  Stage  was  the  site  of  award-winning  community  theatre  productions,  but  its  future  is 
in  education.  Classes  are  being  offered  in  African  American  Creative  Drama,  Latino 
Creative  Drama,  Beginning  BsJlet,  Introduction  to  Videotape  Production  and  Theatre 
Production.  Six  productions  are  planned  with  all  of  them  focusing  of  the  issues  of  staying 
clear  of  gangs  and  dmgs.  Improved  communication  skills  and  higher  self  esteem  are  just 
two  of  the  benefits  young  people  will  gain  from  participating  in  theatre  productions. 

OHA's  Yoath  Leadewhip  Cnnncil 

In  1994,  with  funding  through  a  HUD-sponsored  Drug  Elimination  grant,  OHA  developed 
its  Youth  Leadership  Council.  It  was  sqsparent  that  OHA  youth  were  not  being  served  by 
traditional  leadership  development  programs.  Due  to  transportation  difficulties  and  the 
costs  of  being  involved  in  activities  like  student  council,  the  talents  of  OHA  youth  were  in 
danger  of  being  wasted.  To  remedy  this  concem,  the  Youth  Leadership  Council  was 
formed.  Twenty  young  men  and  women  of  high  school  age  were  recmited  from  the  ranks 
of  our  residents. 
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The  experiences  of  the  Youth  Leadership  Council  have  been  many  and  varied.  Community 
leaders,  OHA  Board  members  and  the  Authority's  management  staff  have  all  shared  their 
experiences  with  the  Council.  From  these  activities  they  have  learned  about  everything 
from  dining  etiquette  to  job  interviewing  skills.  They  learned  about  selecting  a  college  and, 
most  significantly,  about  how  to  become  leaders. 

During  the  holidays  the  Youth  Leadersiiip  Council  helped  deliver  food  and  gifts  to  their 
needy  neighbors.  The  Mutual  of  Omaha  Legal  staff  conducted  a  special  session  on  crisis 
resolution  for  the  students.  Our  young  leaders  took  part  in  role-playing,  and  took  home 
skills  they  can  share  with  their  peers  to  directly  address  the  country's  epidemic  of  teenage 
violence. 

The  first  year's  highlight  came  in  October,  1994,  when  six  select  members  of  the  Council 
traveled  to  Baltimore,  Maryland.  There,  the  NAHRO  National  Conference  provided  a 
forum  for  their  presentation  on  "Bridging  the  Gap  Between  Youth  and  Public  Housing 
Administration."  The  session  was  judged  to  be  a  tremendous  success. 

Already  the  Youth  Leadership  Council  is  paying  dividends  to  the  community.  The 
members  routinely  provide  assistance  for  OHA  and  community  fiinctions,  and  are 
recruiting  new  members  for  the  Council. 

Drags  and  fiangs?  In  Omahfl,  Nfthraska? 

In  May  of  1986,  OHA  staff  raised  warning  flags  that  the  community  had  a  gang  and  drug 
problem.  Unfortunately,  those  warnings  fell  on  deaf  ears:  There  were  those  who  didn't 
believe  there  was  a  problem,  others  who  chose  to  ignore  it,  thinking  it  would  go  away. 
Those  who  did  recognize  a  problem  existed,  with  very  few  exceptions,  felt  it  was  not  their 
problem,  because  drug  and  gang  activities  were  confined  to  "the  projects."  To  that,  OHA 
staff  responded,  "If  there  are  drugs  and  gangs  today  in  Logan  Fontenelle  Homes  (one  of 
OHA's  large  multi-family  developments,  since  demolished),  they  will  be  in  Regency 
(Omaha's  most  affluent  area)  tomorrow." 

While  OHA  had  its  share  —  perhaps  more  than  its  share  —  of  drug  dealing  and  drug  busts,  of 
violence  including  drive-by  shootings,  OHA's  words  of  warning  were  prophetic.  During 
many  public  appearances  before  community  groups,  OHA  spokespersons  were  often  asked 
where  the  gangs  and  drug  dealers  would  go  if  we  were  successful  in  driving  them  out  of 
public  housing.  The  response  was,  "They'll  come  to  your  street  comers.  We  really  don't 
care  where  they  go,  so  long  as  they're  not  in  our  public  housing  neighborhoods." 

Through  a  solid  alliance  with  the  Omaha  Police  Department  (OPD),  and  strong  measures 
the  Authority  has  taken  —  and  about  which  you  will  read  later  ~  our  many  decent  family 
housing  residents  have  regained  control  of  their  neighborhoods.  We  would  like  to  say  these 
criminal  activities  have  been  eliminated  from  Omaha's  public  housing  areas. 
Unfortunately,  they  still  exist,  but  on  a  very  limited  basis  as,  gradually,  iiu-oads  have  been 
made  in  addressing  these  problems. 

In  the  fall  of  1995,  OHA  entered  into  ?,  parmership  with  Catholic  Charities  in  our 
continuing  effort  to  prevent  the  use  of  cmigs  in  public  housing.  This  collaborative 
arrangement  utilizes  a  counselor,  on  site,  at  an  OHA  facility. 
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This  certified  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  professional,  provides  individuals  with  assessment, 
case  management  and  referral.  If  the  problem  is  severe,  the  client  can  be  referred  to  a 
rehabilitation  center  for  comprehensive  care.  FoUow-up  services  are  provided  for  six 
months  upon  completion  of  the  program. 

Eviction  Policy. 

The  Omaha  Housing  Authority  was  cited  by  former  HUD  Secretary  Jack  Kemp  as  having 
the  toughest  eviction  policy  in  the  nation.  That  policy  reflects  the  fact  OHA  stresses 
responsibility  and  accountability.  In  1987  the  existing  policy  was  strengthened,  and  in  1989 
it  was  strengthened  even  further. 

If  we  have  evidence  a  member  of  a  household  is  selling,  using  or  even  in  possession  of 
illegal  drugs,  that  family  is  served  a  three-day  notice  to  vacate.  This  policy  covers  not  only 
involvement  by  the  head  of  the  household,  but  children  and  visitors  as  well.  Moreover,  if 
the  criminal  activity  takes  place  away  from  Authority  premises  —  even  in  another  city  ~  the 
eviction  may  be  carried  out. 

While  this  might  sound  harsh  and  cold-hearted,  it  should  be  noted  that  OHA  staff  works 
closely  with  residents,  other  community  groups  and  service  organizations  to  provide 
counseling  and  referral  when  possible,  prior  to  evicting.  We  feel  our  responsibilities  are  to 
house  individuals,  not  to  evict  them.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  insist  that  they  adhere  to 
our  rules  and  regulations  so  that  we  can  maintain  a  safe  living  environment  for  all  residents. 

The  Cmfew  and  No  Trespassing  Policies. 

In  mid- 1989  the  Authority  introduced  two  new  policies  aimed  at  keeping  the  criminal 
element  out  of  public  housing  neighborhoods.  It  had  been  earlier  determined  that  probably 
less  than  five-percent  of  illegal  activities  in  our  housing  neighborhoods  were  perpetrated  by 
OHA  residents;  the  remaining  95-plus  percent  of  the  offenses  were  committed  by  outsiders. 

To  curb  this  problem,  the  late  summer  of  1989  saw  the  introduction  of  a  new  no  trespassing 
policy.  Individuals  who  are  on  OHA  premises  without  a  valid  reason  are  subject  to  arrest. 
Legitimate  residents  —  including  heads  of  households  and  their  children  —  have  been  issued 
ID  cards  which  carry  their  photographs.  Meanwhile,  a  select  team  of  law  enforcement 
officers  supplied  by  the  Omaha  Police  Department,  some  on  foot,  others  in  cruisers,  and 
stUl  others  on  bicycles,  patrol  the  public  housing  neighborhoods  to  see  that  the  no 
trespassing  policy  is  enforced. 

Another  measure  taken  at  the  same  time  was  the  imposition  of  a  curfew  which  affects  all 
public  housing  youths  under  age  18.  The  curfew  is  in  effect  each  evening  beginning  at  11 
p.m.  and  lasting  until  6  a.m.  the  following  morning.  During  those  hours  all  youths  are 
expected  to  be  inside  their  homes,  except  for  those  teenagers  who  hold  late-night  jobs. 
Violation  of  this  policy  could  lead  to  eviction  of  an  entire  family.  This  is  in  keeping  with 
OHA's  firm  belief  that  parents  must  be  held  accountable  for  the  whereabouts,  actions  and 
activities  of  their  children. 
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In  mid- 1986  "Operation  Cleanup"  was  instituted  by  the  Authority,  and  is  held  in  the  spring 
and  fall  of  every  year.  On  a  designated  day  all  Housing  Authority  offices  are  closed.  Aside 
from  two  persons  left  at  each  site  to  respond  to  emergencies,  all  other  administrative  and 
maintenance  jjersonnel,  even  Commissioners,  report  in  work  clothes  to  a  family  housing 
site.  Here  they  are  issued  rakes,  shovels  and  brooms  and  "Operation  Cleanup"  is  underway, 
promptly  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Employees  then  spread  out  over  the  development  and  spend  the  day  making  it  the  bright 
spot  of  the  community.  Aside  from  the  visible  results,  which  are  significant,  it  provides 
employees  an  opportunity  to  work  side  by  side  with  residents  for  the  day,  an  opportunity 
rarely  afforded  many  administrative  personnel.  It  reiterates  the  fact  that  OHA  staff  cares 
about  residents,  and  strives  to  foster  an  environment  in  which  the  residents  themselves  may 
take  pride. 

AngostFest 

In  1987  the  Authority  held  its  first  AugustFest,  which  today  has  become  a  tradition.  It  is 
considered  a  celebration  for  all  citizens  of  the  inner-city,  particularly  those  who  live  in 
public  housing.  The  annual  event  is  held  on  a  rotating  basis  at  each  family  site.  Its  theme 
each  year  is  to  encourage  youngsters  to  return  to  the  classrooms  as  the  fall  school  term 
approaches,  and  to  stress  the  importance  of  attaining  an  education. 

OHA  employees  volunteer  their  time  each  year  for  the  Saturday  celebration,  and  local 
businesses  contribute  dollars,  services  and  goods  toward  making  it  a  success.  Booths, 
selling  soft  drinks,  hot  dogs,  popcorn,  cotton  candy  and  sno-cones,  are  alive  with  activity. 
On  display  are  the  Omaha  Police  Division's  Mobile  Crime  Lab,  the  Salvation  Army 
Disaster  Van,  and  an  antique  fire  truck  which  invites  children  to  climb  aboard.  Police 
officers  and  fire  fighters  mingle  with  the  crowd,  visiting  with  children  and  adults.  Nearby 
is  a  stage  where  live  entertainment  is  offered  throughout  the  day,  and  just  beyond  that,  drill 
teams  perform  and  various  basketball  competitions  are  held. 

Over  500  people  attend  each  year's  AugustFest.  It  is  a  celebration,  for  sure,  but  it  is  also 
testimony  to  the  feeling  of  every  OHA  employee  volunteering  his  or  her  time  that  day:  "WE 
CARE!" 

Get  Oat  the  Vote  Campaign. 

Leading  up  to  the  1988  and  1992  national  elections,  the  Omaha  Housing  Authority 
imdertook  a  massive  drive  to  register  every  eligible  public  housing  resident  so  that  he  or  she 
could  vote  in  the  primary  and  general  elections.  "Public  housing  residents  could  elect  the 
next  president  of  the  United  States  if  every  resident  in  public  housing  across  the  nation  was 
registered,  then  went  to  the  polls  and  voted,"  said  OHA's  President  and  CEO.  "We  will 
continue  to  encourage  public  housing  agencies  across  the  nation  to  actively  register  their 
residents  to  vote  and  then  ensure  they  get  to  the  poUs  on  election  day."  Through  a  recent 
NAHRO-sponsored  national  resident  voter  registration  campaign,  over  130,000  public 
housing  residents  were  registered  to  vote. 
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In  Omaha,  over  50  Authority  employees  have  been  trained,  sworn  in  and  serve  as  official 
registrars  for  the  Douglas  County  Election  Commission.  Beginning  six  weeks  before  every 
election,  the  OHA  bus  carrying  a  large  sign  reading  "Register  to  Vote  Here!"  drives  through 
the  streets  of  each  public  housing  neighborhood.  Aboard  the  bus  are  OHA 
employees/registrars  with  pencils  poised  over  registration  documents.  "Motivators"  move 
ahead  of  the  bus,  knocking  on  doors  and  inquiring  if  there  is  anyone  in  the  household  who 
is  eligible  to  vote,  and  who  has  not  registered  or  re-registered  if  there  has  been  a  change  of 
address  since  the  previous  election. 

On  election  day  itself,  again  "motivators"  move  door  to  door  asking  residents  if  they  have 
voted,  and  offering  free  transportation  to  the  polls. 

It  is  estimated  that,  since  the  campaign  was  undertaken,  some  3,000  of  Omaha's  public 
housing  residents  and  nearly  3,000  Section  8  participants  are  now  registered  to  vote,  many 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  Meanwhile,  the  program  goes  on  12  months  a  year,  as 
residents  and  others  may  register  at  the  OHA  central  office  or  at  any  of  the  management 
site  offices. 

FirstStep. 

In  1991,  thanks  to  U.S.  Senator  Bob  Kerrey,  the  Authority  received  a  grant  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  The  funds  —  $600,000  spread  over  the 
three-year  period  —  were  used  to  address  the  high  infant  mortality  rate  and  low  birth-weight 
babies  bom  to  mothers  in  public  housing.  This  after  a  study  disclosed  a  shocking  statistic: 
while  the  infant  mortality  rate  for  Omaha  itself  is  8.6  deaths  per  1,000  live  births,  among 
women  in  public  housing  it  is  almost  three  times  greater  than  that.  A  grand  opening  of  the 
FirstStep  program  was  held  on  September  9,,  1991,  with  Senator  Kerrey  himself  the  honored 
speaker. 

FirstStep  is  headquartered  at  the  Authority's  Martin  Luther  King  Center,  3005  Emmet 
Street.  While  a  host  of  services  and  agencies  are  successfully  addressing  the  problems  of 
high  infant  mortality  and  low  birth-weight  babies,  FirstStep  continues  to  grow  as  the 
community's  needs  are  diagnosed.  Since  the  inception  of  FirstStep,  over  700  families  have 
been  served  by  the  program.  In  addition,  there  have  been  244  healthy  babies  bom  to 
FirstStep  participants. 

A  Young  Father's  Program  has  recently  been  initiated  to  provide  a  new  dimension  to 
FirstStep.  Through  this  program,  men  are  provided  counseling,  parenting  classes  and  other 
services  which  offer  support  to  young  fathers.  In  addition,  a  drug  counseling  center,  as 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  report,  has  been  established  at  FirstStep  which  provides 
confidential  services  to  OHA  residents  and  the  surrounding  community.  There  are  61 
young  men  currendy  involved  in  the  program  with  numbers  growing  weekly. 

OPD/OHA  Ovemigfater. 

On  the  morning  of  March  21,  1991  Omaha  Police  Department  (OPD)  cmisers  with  two 
uniformed  officers  aboard  invaded  OHA's  public  housing  family  developments.  While  it 
might  have  appeared  to  be  a  massive  drug  sweep,  it  was  nothing  more  than  police  officers 
knocking  on  doors,  then  loading  into  their  cruisers  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  for  an 
"ovemighter."  The  youngsters,  ages  10  to  12  years  and  60  strong,  were  transported  to  the 
Authority's  LaFem  Williams  Center  in  South  Omaha. 
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There  they  were  locked  in  for  22  hours  with  the  15  police  officers  who  comprise  OPD's 
Selective  Patrol  Unit,  and  members  of  the  OHA  staff.  The  Selective  Patrol  Unit,  it  should 
be  noted,  was  formed  by  OPD  to  concentrate  on  the  elimination  of  crime  in  public  housing 
neighborhoods. 

Once  at  the  center,  the  officers  lost  no  time  in  changing  from  their  uniforms  into  gym 
clothes  and  sweats  They  immediately  began  mixing  with  their  young  charges  ~  on  the 
basketball  court,  at  the  pool  and  ping  pong  tables,  and  in  the  commons  area.  There  were 
plenty  of  activities  and  lots  of  food,  but  it  wasn't  all  fun  and  games.  Workshops  were  held 
on  how  and  why  youngsters  become  gang  members,  sessions  on  self  esteem  and 
responsibility. 

One  officer  came  only  for  his  part  in  the  program,  then  disappeared.  He  was  an  undercover 
narcotics  officer  who  lectured  the  children  on  the  dangers  of  drugs,  then  suggested  to  his 
audience,  'Take  a  good  look  at  my  face,  because  you're  going  to  see  me  in  your 
neighboriiood."  As  the  hour  grew  late,  the  gym  became  the  site  of  an  enormous  slumber 
party,  as  cots  were  set  up  and  weary  officers,  OHA  staffers,  and  60  sleepy  youngsters  at  last 
were  afforded  some  much  needed  rest. 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning  the  sessions  began  again,  and  lasted  until  officers  loaded 
children  in  their  cruisers  and  drove  them  back  to  their  homes.  Just  before  leaving,  each 
child  passed  out  a  "warm  fuzzy"  —  in  this  case  a  ball  of  cotton  —  to  any  other  person 
involved  in  the  lock-in  with  whom  they  felt  especially  close  as  a  result  of  the  ovemighter. 
It  is  significant  that  police  officers  received  their  share  of  warm  fuzzies  on  that  March 
moming. 

The  ovemighters  are  now  held  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis,  one  each  spring  and  fall. 
Each  session  now  attracts  more  than  100  youyogsters. 

The  Gateway. 

OHA  staff  began  to  manufacture  high-quality,  custom-made  doors,  windows  and  screens 
for  its  properties  in  1986.  Since  its  inception,  the  shop  had  operated  in  tight  quartets  in  the 
basement  of  one  of  OHA's  senior  high  rise  buildings.  In  the  fall  of  1991,  OHA  received  a 
generous  donation  by  the  Lozier  Corporation  of  its  former  office  and  manufacturing  plant, 
along  with  a  $500,000  grant  from  the  Economic  Development  Administration  and  a 
$300,000  grant  from  the  Peter  Kiewit  Foundation.  The  money  from  both  grants  was  used  to 
renovate  the  Lozier  facility  and  purchase  equipment  for  the  Door  and  Window 
Manufacturing  Shop  and  Training  Center. 

In  January  of  1992  the  manufacturing  center  was  moved  to  the  newly  renovated  building 
with  its  more  than  54,000  square  feet  of  space.  It  was  given  the  name  "The  Gateway", 
since  OHA  considers  it  the  gate  leading  out  of  poverty  for  countless  low  income  residents 
over  the  years  to  come.  For  in  February  of  1992  the  first  of  some  20  trainees,  all  OHA 
residents,  were  employed  to  learn  the  skills  of  the  manufacturing  operation.  The  Authority 
plans  to  convert  the  operation  to  tenant  ownership  within  about  10  years. 
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Partnerships  at  the  Gateway 

As  plans  for  the  Gateway  took  shape,  so  did  our  vision  for  an  even  better  future  for  our 
residents.  Thanks  to  Metro  Community  College,  an  educational  center  within  the  facility 
now  offers  basic  adult  education,  where  individuals  may  attain  their  high  school 
equivalency  diplomas.  College  credits  may  also  be  earned  right  on  site,  and  Metro's 
computer  lab  is  offering  basic  and  advanced  courses  in  the  computer  industry.  The  Omaha 
Police  Department's  Gang  Unit  is  also  located  at  the  Gateway  and  the  skilled  trade  unions 
have  joined  the  parmership  so  that  they  may  provide  £q)prenticeship  programs  to  OHA 
residents. 

Step-Up 

The  partnerships  with  Metro  Community  College  and  the  skilled  trade  unions  helped  set  the 
■stage  for  additional  programs.  In  early  1994,  OHA  started  its  own  "Step-Up"  Program. 
This  aggressive  training  and  jobs  program  aims  at  providing  employment  and  job  training 
opportunities  to  public  housing  residents  and  other  low-income  individuals  in  targeted 
communities.  Classroom  work  is  followed  by  on-the-job  training  at  OHA  maintenance  and 
construction  sites.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  the  students  apply  for  labor  trade  union 
apprenticeships.  Every  new  class  builds  on  the  successes  of  those  before  it.  OHA's 
Step-Up  Program  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  nation. 

Focus  Omaha 

It  is  clear  that  Step-Up  is  not  the  answer  to  everyone's  employment  needs.  So,  in  early 
1995,  the  Authority  founded  Focus  Omaha.  In  partnership  with  the  Greater  Omaha 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Creighton  University,  and  Job  Training  of  Greater  Omaha,  this 
new  program  concentrates  on  developing  the  skills  needed  for  jobs  in  the  information 
services  industry  and  the  construction  trades.  An  eight-week  "Fast  Track"  program  helps 
prepare  students  for  continuing  educational  instruction,  and  a  jobs  placement  component 
helps  put  participants  to  woric. 

The  future  for  the  Gateway  is  bright;  but  even  brighter  is  the  future  for  those  have  a 
consuming  desire  to  break  out  of  poverty. 

Operation  Shadow. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  innovative  steps  we  have  taken  to  discourage  our  public  housing 
children  from  becoming  involved  in  drugs  and  gangs  has  been  "Operation  Shadow."  It 
grew  out  of  three  staff  task  forces  formed  in  the  spring  of  1989.  "We  can't  wait  for  the 
community  to  do  something  to  protect  our  young  people,"  said  OHA's  CEO,  "we  have  to  do 
it  ourselves  and  do  it  now."  The  joint  recommendation  of  the  task  forces  was  accepted,  and 
Operation  Shadow  was  bom. 

It  is  based  on  the  premise  that  positive  role  models  are  most  often  lacking  for  public 
housing  youngsters.  On  the  other  hand,  role  models  among  OHA  personnel  are  in 
abundance.  Accordingly,  the  Shadow  Program  pairs  up  a  public  housing  child  (there  are  no 
age  limits,  although  generally  the  shadows  range  from  six  to  12  years)  with  a  maintenance 
or  administrative  employee.  The  youngster,  then,  "shadows"  that  employee  for  at  least  two 
hours  per  day  as  the  woricer  goes  about  his  or  her  daily  duties. 

Understandably,  Operation  Shadow  is  somewhat  curtailed  during  the  months  school  is  in 
session,  but  continues  on  a  limited  basis  nonetheless.  When  school  dismisses  for  summer 
vacation,  it  booms  again. 
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It  was  heartwarming  and  encouraging  to  note  that,  after  summer  number  one  in  1989,  many 
of  the  same  youngsters  have  returned  to  shadow  the  same  employee/role  model  for  up  to 
seven  consecutive  summers. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  activities  of  Operation  Shadow  were  not  confined  to  working 
hours.  Many  employees  took  their  shadows  fishing,  to  baseball  games,  to  the  zoo  and  on 
other  outings  on  their  own  time. 

It  is  too  early  to  assess  the  long-range  success  of  this  program,  although  we  are  confident 
that  there  have  been  some  very  positive  changes  obvious  in  its  young  participants.  It  is 
worthy  to  note,  however,  that,  since  the  program  began,  not  one  of  the  hundreds  of  children 
who  have  participated  has  run  afoul  of  the  law. 

Doesn't  the  presence  of  the  shadows  disrupt  your  daily  work  routine?  Sure  it  does,  but  are 
■we  going  to  get  that  much  more  done  without  that  child  shadowing  us?  No.  Do  the 
shadows  ever  become  rowdy?  Sure  they  do.  They're  children.  But  they  are  never  allowed 
to  be  disruptive:  They  are  corrected  when  they  are  wrong  and  praised  when  they  show 
progress.  Then  you  notice  some  of  the  rough  edges  are  suddenly  smoothed  out.  At  that 
point  you  like  to  reflect  back  and  think,  "I  had  something  to  do  with  that."  Is  it  worth  it? 
You  bet  it  is. 

Q^tA's  Family  Self  Snfficieocy  Program 

The  goal  of  OHA's  Family  Self-Sufficiency  (FSS)  Program  is  evident  in  its  title.  This 
program  is  not  a  contract  or  grant  that  OHA  administers.  It  is  a  federally  mandated  effort 
which  is  designed  to  provide  low-income  people  with  the  resources  they  need  to  leave 
public  assistance.  Full-time  FSS  Coordinators  work  to  secure  child  care,  transportation, 
vocational  training,  education  and  employment  opportunities  for  FSS  participants.  Staff 
works  with  individuals  in  developing  an  FSS  contract  which  guides  their  progress  over 
time.  In  addition,  they  work  with  other  agencies  to  secure  the  necessary  supportive 
services.  The  progress  of  each  individual  is  closely  monitored  through  telephone  contact, 
home  visits  and  visits  to  the  office.  There  are  currently  over  100  clients  being  served 
through  OHA's  FSS  program. 

Contract  with  Nebraska  nfyaftmfait  of  Social  Sendees 

The  Omaha  Housing  Authority's  efforts  to  help  residents  become  self-sufficient  took  a  new 
direction  on  June  1,  1995.  On  that  day,  OHA  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Nebraska 
Department  of  Social  Services  (NDSS)  to  annually  provide  assessment  and  case 
management  to  at  least  400  AFDC  and  Food  Stamp  recipients  who  reside  in  public 
housing.  Residents  are  being  referred  to  OHA  Case  Facilitators,  who  complete  an 
assessment  and  develop  a  personalized  plan  to  help  those  individuals  leave  the  welfare 
rolls.  Through  constant  foUow-up  and  encouragement,  we  believe  our  residents  will 
strongly  benefit  from  this  first-of-its-kind  partnership. 

I  .Jnlrappx  Cinmt 

OHA  has  a  strong  commitment  to  its  elderly  and  disabled  residents.  To  better  serve  this 
special  population,  in  the  fall  of  1995  OHA  entered  into  a  collaborative  agreement  with  tlie 
Region  VI  Mental  Health  and  Substance  Abuse  Administration,  the  Eastern  Nebraska 
Office  on  Aging  (ENOA)  and  the  Creighton/Nebraska  Department  of  Psychiatry.  This 
program,  entitled  "Linkages",  is  designed  to  provide  the  continuity  of  care  that  is  needed  to 
promote  independent  living. 
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As  the  name  implies,  "Linkages"  seeks  to  create  a  system  that  addresses  every  aspect  of  a 
resident's  life  —  from  mental  health  and  medical  concerns  —  to  social,  vocational  and 
financial  needs. 

Demolition  of  Logan  Fontenelle  Homes 

The  most  significant  event  in  the  history  of  the  Omalia  Housing  Authority  occurred  with  the 
recent  demolition  of  Logan  Fontenelle  Homes.  The  194  units  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
development  were  razed  in  1991,  while  the  194  units  in  the  southern  half  were  tom  down  in 
1995.  Unlike  other  communities  which  have  leveled  vacant  public  housing  projects,  OHA 
demolished  fully  occupied  units  that  had  served  as  homes  to  public  housing  residents  just 
weeks  earlier.  The  Logan  FonteneUe  Homes  were  not  demolished  because  of  their 
deteriorating  physical  condition.  They  were  demolished  to  remove  the  sense  of 
hopelessness  that  has  consumed  public  housing  residents  for  decades.  All  Logan 
■Fontenelle  residents  were  relocated  to  scattered  site  single-family  homes,  duplexes  or 
sixplexes,  other  public  housing  developments,  or  were  provided  Section  8  assistance. 
Property  that  was  once  a  haven  for  dangerous  drug  deals  and  gang  activity,  will  be  utilized 
to  provide  employment  and  training  opportunities  in  the  future. 

Scattered  Site  Housing  Program 

OHA  residents  know  they  have  made  a  big  step  on  the  way  up  the  ladder  of  self-sufficiency 
when  they  move  into  one  of  OHA's  scattered  site  homes.  With  nearly  400  properties  in 
OHA's  inventory,  the  plan  is  to  continue  to  truly  scatter  homes  throughout  the  city  in  equal 
numbers  within  the  seven  City  Council  Districts.  So  far  in  1995,  OHA  has  purchased  more 
than  20  additional  homes.  In  addition,  vacant  lots  are  being  purchased  where  new  homes 
will  be  built,  many  by  OHA  employees  and  trainees.  When  the  program  first  began  in  the 
early  1980's,  there  was  much  controversy  as  potential  neighbors  looked  upon  the  program 
as  one  which  would  be  sure  to  lower  their  property  values.  Such  is  not  the  case  nearly  15 
years  later  as  the  program  experiences  much,.success  and  is  looked  at  as  an  asset  within  the 
community. 

Home  Owne.nfhip 

In  1 990,  the  Omaha  Housing  Authority  embarked  on  a  program  to  provide  public  housing 
residents  with  an  opportunity  to  achieve  the  American  dream  —  home  ownership.  Now  in 
its  fifth  year,  OHA's  Home  Ownership  program  provides  opportunities  for  residents  who 
have,  over  time,  become  financially  stable  and  capable  of  taking  on  the  responsibilities  of 
owning  their  own  homes.  After  residents  have  reached  a  certain  rent-paying  ability,  and 
have  participated  in  training  and  counseling  in  areas  such  as  personal  finances  and  home 
care,  they  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  purchase  the  single-family  home  in  which  they 
live.  OHA  does  not  measure  the  success  of  this  program  by  pure  numbers,  but  by  the  sense 
of  accomplishment  and  pride  that  is  displayed  by  the  families  who  have  become  home 
owners. 

In  conclusion,  the  Omaha  Housing  Authority  is  not  unique  in  its  ability  to  provide  more 
than  just  safe,  decent,  affordable  housing.  There  are  thousands  of  housing  and  community 
development  agencies  across  this  country  where  similar  programs  are  in  place.  What  we 
need  is  adequate  fimdiiig  and  a  broad,  deregulated  frameworic  which  allows  flexibility  in 
program  design.  With  these,  I  am  confident  that  public  housing  agencies  can  continue  to  be 
successful  in  moving  people  out  of  poverty  and  away  from  the  need  for  public  assistance. 
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Introduction 


Despite  years  of  Congressional  amendments  and  tons  of  HUD  directives,  public  housing  with 
serious  problems  persists  in  some  quarters  That  Washington  does  not  know  best  is  demonstrated 
by  the  sorry  state  of  the  social  and  physical  conditions  in  too  many  places  The  program  has  been 
overwhehned  by  unfunded  mandates,  by  social  roles  that  belong  to  others,  by  micro-targeting,  and 
by  a  department  that  too  often  looks  to  reports  rather  than  results  The  good  —  over  90%  of  the 
3250  housing  authorities  -  perform  satisfactorily  or  better,  yet,  all  are  seen  through  the  prism  of  the 
failures  of  the  bad  ~  and  the  bad  have  tended  to  be  the  same  communities  for  years 

We  need  a  bill  that  says:  let's  give  local  agencies  the  chance  to  use  their  experience  and 
wisdom  for  a  change  In  short,  let's  give  meaning  to  the  long-ignored  declaration  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1937:  "to  vest  in  local  public  housing  agencies  the  maximum  amount  of  responsibility  in  the 
administration  of  their  housing  programs." 

The  predicates  for  such  a  bill,  in  our  members'  view,  are: 

•  Recognition  that  HUD,  for  all  its  endless  reviews  and  regulations,  has  not  prevented  agencies 
from  functioning  poorly  in  too  many  communities, 

•  Washington  does  not  know  best  ~  the  accretion  of  statutes,  regulations,  handbooks  and  the 
like  has  resuked  too  frequently  in  stuhifying  communities  for  families,  properties  that  should 
have  been  removed  years  ago,  and  needless  costs  of  operation, 

•  Nonetheless,  most  of  the  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  seventy-four  public  housing  projects 
are  sound  or  better,  house  the  poorest  femily  and  elderly  households  non-discriminatorily,  and 
represent  a  public  investment  worth  $90  billion  that  should  be  maintained  and  improved; 

•  Local  judgment  not  Washington's  should  be  given  its  innings  ~  most  PHAs  opposed  many 
of  the  wrong-headed  policies  that  your  bill  undoes, 

•  Public  housing  faces  a  grave  financial  crisis  and  must  be  freed  from  costly  statutory  and 
regulatory  restraints  that  inhibit  PHAs  from  dealing  aggressively  with  their  financial  fate  if  the 
investment  is  not  to  be  wasted; 

•  Housing  only  the  poorest  people  has  become  an  unfunded  mandate  under  sharply  falling 
federal  assistance,  and 

•  More  diverse  incomes  and  &milies  will  not  only  help  to  relieve  fiiuincial  problems,  but  should 
produce  more  dynamic  communities  for  the  residents. 

Your  bill's  break  with  the  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  a  fresh  breeze  and,  we  believe,  reflects 
assumptions  similar  to  ours  In  the  brief  period  we  have  had  to  review  it,  we  are  just  beginning  to 
absorb  its  sweep.  Its  aims  we  share,  our  concern,  based  on  an  early  draft,  is  that  it  not  substitute  one 
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heavy-handed  regulatory  regime  with  another  (We  look  on  in  envy  as  billions  in  CDBG  and  HOME 
move  out  each  year  with  only  broad  objectives  monitored  Public  housing  would  like  to  be 
approached  similarly  ) 

First  of  all,  we  particulary  applaud  these  features  of  the  bill: 

Ending  federal  preferences  and  required  one-for-one  replacements, 

Moving  to  local  rent-setting  to  increase  revenue  needed  to  survive; 

HUD  role  reduced  through  a  locally-determined  plan  and  an  accreditation  board; 

Evolving  to  a  block  grant  system  with  a  multi-year  funding  commitment; 

Renewed  effort  to  enable  PHAs  to  establish  elderly-only  buildings. 

Putting  deadlines  on  action  to  cure  troubled  PHAs,  and 

Overdue  merger  of  certificates  and  vouchers 

As  always,  the  devil  lies  in  the  details.  I  will  discuss  some  here  and  hope  that  we  can  work 
further  with  your  staff  on  others. 


I.         Troubled  PHAs 

We  were  asked  to  address  this  issue.  There  are  troubled  PHAs  and  there  are  troubled  projects 
—  they  present  different  problems 

The  latter  have  been  addressed  somewhat  by  the  MROP  program  adopted  in  the  mid-eighties, 
but  now  are  aggressively  addressed  in  thirty-two  cities  by  HOPE  VI  established  in  1990  It  focuses 
on  the  "dirty-dozen  or  dozens"  of  public  housing,  drastically  reduces  densities,  mixes  incomes,  and 
assists  the  residents  to  self-suflBciency.  This  initiative  should  continue,  perhaps  in  the  Senate's  more 
focused  version 

The  repeal  of  the  one-for-one  replacement  requirement  will  go  a  long  way  to  ending  buildings 
which  it  has  propped  up  The  residents'  ability  to  delay  demolition  of  these  derelict  buildings  through 
their  largely  illusory  right  to  purchase  should  be  ended.  Newark  has  now  been  delayed  by  the  five 
or  six  remaining  families  in  a  horrendous,  vacant  high  rise. 

We  also  look  forward  to  earmarked,  incremental  section  8  certificates  for  relocation  of 
residents  fi-om  obsolete  buildings  that  should  be  "vouchered  out"  or  for  relocation  of  the  non-elderly 
disabled  fi-om  buildings  designated  for  elderly-only  occupancy 

As  you  may  know,  public  housing  has  a  backlog  of  modernization  needs  of  over  $25  billion. 
Aggressive  demolitions  will  address  that  somewhat.  But  the  fact  remains  that  mod  funds  at  the  level 
of  $4  billion  or  more  are  needed  to  keep  pace  with  normal  wear  and  tear  and  to  end  the  backlog  in 
a  decade 
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With  respect  to  "dysfunctional"  or  "troubled"  PHAs  ~  terms  that  could  be  improved  —  we 
believe  that,  after  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  improve,  HUD  should  take  stem  steps  against  the 
mayor  and  the  PHA  board  which  have  allowed  bad  management  to  persist.  Decent  housing  and 
related  funds  are  too  scarce  to  tolerate  ~  as  HUD  has  historically  -  incompetency  HUD  should  be 
enabled  to  withhold  or  reduce  a  city's  CDBG  or  HOME  funds  if  management  doesn't  get  better;  it 
should  remove  the  delinquent  board  members  and  seek  replacements  dedicated  to  hiring  competent, 
professional  staflF  HUD  cannot  sit  by  and  watch  the  installation  of  directors  without  qualifications 
as  it  has  so  often  done.  In  many  situations,  where  politics  is  rife,  a  court-appointed  receiver  is  the 
best  immediate  solution.  The  problem  in  the  past  has  not  been  HUD's  lack  of  power,  but  its  lack  of 
will. 

CLPHA  worked  closely  with  Senator  Bond  and  others  in  1990  in  developing  the  requirements 
in  section  6(j)  for  a  management  assessment  system  and  for  a  statutorily-authorized  receiver  process 
and  with  the  Senate  Subcommittee  this  year  in  tightening  those  remedies.  The  professional  managers 
of  PHAs  lament  having  the  program  stigmatized  by  a  handful  of  incompetent  authorities,  sadly  often 
the  same  PHAs  year  after  year. 


n.        The  Plan 

The  plan  should  reflect  important  basics,  not  be  an  endless  list  of  this  and  thats  that  neither 
HUD  nor  anyone  else  can  monitor:  (a)  what  financial  resources  are  available,  (b)  who  can  be  served; 
(c)  how  will  they  be  served  between  tenant-based  and  project-based  assistance,  (d)  to  what  quality 
will  the  buildings  and  grounds  be  maintained,  (e)  what  significant  improvements  are  plaimed;  (f)  what 
projects  are  to  be  removed,  and  (g)  what  are  the  timetables?  HUD  will  do  well  if  it  can  intelligently 
monitor  that  much  Asking  it  to  do  more  is  like  asking  someone  who  only  recognizes  seagulls  and 
pigeons  to  go  bird-watching  in  an  aviary 

The  law  should  recognize  that  funding  for  public  housing  has  been  cut  by  over  30%  in  the 
rescissions  bill  and  now  may  face  an  even  lower  level  in  FY96  What  we  need  badly  is  not  elaborate 
new  processes  but  prompt  release  fi'om  targeting  that  restricts  income,  processes  that  add  cost  but 
not  benefit,  regulations  that  serve  the  bureaucracy  but  not  the  residents  or  the  PHAs  We  have  piled 
up  enough  unread  audits,  reports,  and  responses  in  HUD  to  keep  them  busy  for  an  eon.  Don't  give 
them  more  to  read.  Evelyn  Wood  is  dead. 

Each  PHA  or  HMA  should  submit  an  annual  plan  that  describes  the  mission  of  the  HMA  and 
the  goals,  objectives  and  policies  employed  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  low  income  households  in 
their  community  The  plan  should  address  the  basic  elements  of  the  HMA's  operations  based  on  the 
financial  resources  available  such  as:  those  to  be  served,  the  method  for  setting  rents,  the  standards 
of  quality  for  the  maintenance  and  management  of  properties,  the  priorities  for  capital  improvements; 
a  plan  for  dealing  with  non-viable  housing  stock,  the  resources  available,  and  targets  for  execution. 
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These  essential  elements  of  a  public  housing  plan  are  well-stated  in  the  bill  as  introduced  By  the  way, 
changes  of  boards  and  directors  and  the  inability  to  project  funding  so  far  out  make  ten-year  plan 
unfeasible 

If  HUD,  and  the  public,  did  an  informed  review  of  these  items,  it  would  greatly  advance  the 
public  interest  and  protect  the  public  fisc  Our  experience  is  that  the  Department  has  trouble 
handling  such  tasks,  because  it  is  busy  focusing  on  the  quality  of  the  copiers  and  not  the  quality  of 
the  units. 


m.       Accreditation 

We  are  strong  believers  in  the  need  for  a  peer  accreditation  system  of  public  housing  such  akin 
to  that  in  the  hospital  and  medical  grant  fields  It  would  consist  of  the  most  accomplished  managers 
in  public  housing  ~  those  who  know  what  successful  public  management  is  and  what  it  takes  to  get 
there;  there  should  be  added  representation  fi-om  organizations  representing  local  government,  private 
property  management  and  development,  and  low  income  persons  who  reside  or  who  are  eligible  to 
reside  in  our  units  The  status  of  the  members  should  reflect  the  commission's  role  of  setting 
standards  for  1  4  million  units  in  3250  PHAs  ~  a  hugely  complex  piece  of  work  We  have  attached 
hereto  as  exhibit  B,  CLPHA's  1983  proposal  for  an  accreditation  commission,  which  Senator 
D'Amato  supported  as  the  subcommittee  chair  Unfortimately,  it  was  not  enacted  because  of  the 
opposition  of  a  sister  organization 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  commission  should  be  a  replica  of  the  HUD  bureaucracy  Early 
drafts  of  the  Subcommittee's  bill  made  us  fear  that  the  accreditation  board  was  headed  to  become 
another  level  of  approvals  in  addition  to  that  of  HUD,  but  we  are  greatly  encouraged  by  your  staff 
to  know  that  your  purpose  is  just  the  opposite  Namely,  accreditiors  should  periodically  make  an 
expert  review  If  your  PHA  is  found  to  be  performing,  it  is  fi^eed  fi'om  the  customary  suffocating  and 
paper-ridden  oversight  and  regulations  of  HUD;  if  you  aren't,  you  are  told  where  you  must  improve 
or  face  serious  outside  control    No  endless  malingering  on  the  death  bed. 

We  do  have  concern  about  the  bill's  focus  on  representatives  of  nonprofits  on  the  board. 
Nonprofits  dealing  with  family  housing  have  not  achieved  any  special  reputation  for  knowledge  about 
low  income  housing  management  ~  certainly  not  on  the  scale  of  a  large  PHA's  housing  inventory. 
Most  nonprofits  entire  inventory  is  little  more  than  the  size  of  a  development  or  two  of  a  PHA. 
Where  the  presence  of  nonprofit  representation  may  be  helpful  would  be  fi^om  the  large  religious  or 
fi-atemal  institutions  that  own  and  operate  thousands  of  elderly  developments 

We  believe  the  bill's  language  on  the  relative  roles  of  audit  and  accreditation  in  the  draft  we 
reviewed  needs  clarification  to  avoid  duplicative  processes  Incidentally,  we  see  no  need  for  the 
accreditation  board  to  be  involved  in  the  selection  of  thirty  three  hundred  auditors,  the  board  might 
well  set  the  scope  of  the  audits  it  desires,  but  no  one  has  ever  suggested  anything  out  of  line  in  the 
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current  practice  of  PHAs  selecting  independent  auditors  whose  reports  ar  e  on  file  and  presumably 
reviewed  by  HUD    The  auditors  are  subject  to  the  ethics  and  standards  of  their  profession. 

A  period  of  study  may  be  in  order  in  creating  such  a  new  powerfiil  new  institution.  There 
should  be  an  examination  of  other  accreditation  boards  where  pubhc  funds  are  involved  so  that  their 
best  features  can  be  imitated.  Such  an  enterprise  will  be  costly,  an  amount  and  source  of  fimds  must 
be  identified 

All  in  all,  we  believe  the  plan/accreditation  process  in  the  bill  —  with  modifications  —  could 
open  the  prospect  for  energizing  and  improvirtg  public  housing  by  enlarging  local  decision-making 
and  responsibility,  by  curtailing  the  role  of  a  reduced-size  HUD  to  essentials,  by  focusing  the  PHAs 
on  planning  for  results,  and  by  introducing  something  the  program  has  always  lacked  —  an  oversight 
institution  of  persons  knowledgeable  about  real  estate  management  and  development,  the 
accreditation  board 


rv.       Assurance  of  Housing  for  the  Poor 

It  is  our  view  that  the  underlying  public  purpose  of  our  program  is  to  assure  access  to  the 
most  housing  needy,  as  well  as  to  low  income  working  famiUes.  Consequently,  we  have  proposed 
that  PHAs  must  use  at  least  40%  of  their  units  for  persons  v«th  incomes  below  30%  of  median,  at 
least  until  the  operating  subsidy  falls  so  low  that  this  is  impossible  These  are  the  families  for  whom 
wages  are  not  the  main  part  of  their  income  —  to  a  large  degree  the  elderly  and  disabled  At  present, 
households  in  that  income  range  ccmstitute  nationally  73%  of  the  households  in  public  housing  Our 
fear  is  that  without  some  safeguard  for  such  poor  persons,  the  pressures  of  fionding  cuts  will  tempt 
some  PHAs  to  disregard  them.  Our  proposal  would  allow  PHAs  to  use  the  remaining  60%  of  their 
units  for  households  fi-om  30%  to  80%  of  median  income  without  any  income  caps  within  those 
ranges  in  any  building  This  overall  profile  would  seem  to  aflford  PHAs  wide  latitude  in  trying  to 
attract  higher  rent  payers,  while  not  turning  our  backs  totally  on  the  very  poor. 

No  eflFort  to  achieve  a  social  and  economic  mix  in  pubhc  housing  will  succeed  unless  this  bill 
expressly  provides  that  an  authority  can  re-do  the  existing  waiting  lists,  developed  under  the  federal 
preferences,  pursuant  to  local  preferences  now  to  be  adopted. 


V.        Rent-setting 

The  ability  for  a  housing  authority  to  set  flat  rents,  varied  by  type,  size  and  location  of  its 
buildings  is  very  necessary  in  order  increase  rent  revenues  to  make  up  for  the  sharp  reductions  in 
subsidies  in  FY96  and  that  have  already  occurred  in  FY94  and  FY95  We  must  have  a  revenue 
stream  to  maintain  the  properties.  Our  only  qualification  is  that  the  rents  for  those  under  30%  of 
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median  should  have  an  a£fordabiIity  standard  and  we  suggest  maintaining  the  current  system  of  30% 
of  adjusted  income 


VI.       The  Block  Grant  Proposal 

We  recommend  that  there  be  two  funds  for  public  housing:  an  operating  fund  and  a  capital 
fund,  to  be  distributed  under  the  existing  formula  for  the  Performance  Funding  System  and  for 
Comprehensive  Grants  (modernization)  until  new  formulae  can  be  devised  Our  reasons  are  that  only 
by  keeping  the  operating  subsidies  separate  can  it  be  determined  what  income  levels  public  housing 
should  be  serving.  Income  eligibility  should  change  over  time  as  the  operating  funds  increased  or 
decreased  Moreover,  there  is  a  danger  that  poor  managers  could  dissipate  an  agency's  capital  by 
making  up  for  poor  operational  management  by  excessive  use  of  funds  that  are  necessary  for  the 
modernization  of  stock  We  think  that  the  Senate  bill  makes  a  good  arrangement:  two  funds  with 
limited  fimgibility  in  the  capital  fund  Homeownership  financing  should  not  be  an  eligible  activity  for 
the  block  grant  fund,  as  permitted  in  section  203(aX5),  given  the  critical  shortage  of  funds  to  operate 
and  maintain  the  existing  inventory  The  HOME  program  and,  to  some  degree,  the  CDBG  program 
~  both  well-funded  ~  are  available  for  this  purpose.  Section  204(d)(2)(A)  unduly  restricts  the  use 
of  the  grant  during  the  transition  period  to  50%  for  capital  purposes.  That  allocation  may  be  fine 
at  higher  levels  of  funding  but  it  is  too  restrictive  in  our  current  crimped  condition 

By  the  way,  speaking  of  funding,  we  strongly  believe  that  the  proceeds  fi-om  the  disposition 
of  a  public  housing  project  belong  to  the  PHA  and  should  be  used  only  for  housing  purposes  While 
we  applaud  your  concern  for  markets  and  other  commercial  facilities  convenient  to  the  residents,  they 
should  be  developed  with  fluids  fi-om  non-housing  programs,  such  as  Small  Business  Administration, 
CDBG,  or  other  pertinent  pots 

The  flexibility  that  you  have  provided  for  use  of  public  housing  grant  fiinds  in  mixed 
income/pubUc-private  partnership  is  most  welcome.  Many  PHAs  are  struggling  under  present  law 
and  regulation  to  join  up  with  private  sponsors  to  recreate  derelict  projects  into  new  mixed  income, 
privately-managed  developments  that  raise  a  neighborhood  while  ofiFering  new  choices  for  renters. 


Vn.      Elderly-Only  Communities 

PHAs  must  be  enabled  to  provide  our  elderly  residents  the  same  choice  that  are  afforded  non- 
poor  senior  citizens  —  namely,  the  choice  to  live  among  themselves  and  not  to  be  forced  to  live  with 
young  persons,  particularly  with  young  persons  who  have  just  emerged  from  mental  institutions  or 
who  are  coping  with  recovering  from  drug  and  alcohol  rehabiUtation 

We  do  not  seek  to  displace  any  current  non-elderly  disabled  residents,  but  we  cannot 
guarantee  them  or  their  advocates  that  they  will  always  have  the  same  proportion  of  an  authority's 
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units  after  a  building  is  designated  for  the  elderly  We  urge  earmarked  section  8  certificates  for  the 
non-elderly  mentally  disabled,  that  is  what  they  want  and  that  will  best  serve  their  needs.  We  do  not 
believe  the  provisions  in  your  bill  are  adequate  to  rectiiy  this  long-festering  problem  of  mixed 
populations  in  elderly  buildings.  Remember:  the  elderly  are  already  living  with  30%  of  their 
contemporaries  who  have  one  mental  disability  or  another 


VnL    Authorization  levels 

No  amount  of  "reform"  can  make  up  for  underfunding  that  can  be  compensated  for  by  better 
management,  reduced  regulation,  and  increased  rents  Fine  policy  declarations  do  not  pay  bills.  In 
FY95,  public  housing  was  reduced  fi-om  $8+  billion  to  $5  billion,  more  than  any  other  domestic 
program  with  ongoing  obligations  ~  namely,  housing  3  4  million  very  poor  residents  This  year  in 
the  House  we  face  similar  inadequate  levels  ~  and  we  urge  you  as  the  chair  of  this  most  important 
housing  committee  to  plead  our  case  and  urge  adoption  of  the  more  supportive  Senate  appropriations 
levels  for  FY96.  Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  we  are  asked  to  take  a  15%  cut  in  operating 
subsidies  ~  a  24%  cut  in  the  House  bill  This  all  falls  on  the  60%  of  a  PHA's  budget  that  isn't  for 
utilities  These  cuts  take  place  before  any  regulatory  changes  The  impacts  will  be  on  the  40%  of 
our  units  that  are  for  the  elderly,  on  the  1 5%  of  our  units  occupied  by  the  disabled,  and  on  the  close 
to  a  million  children  who  live  with  us  There  is  no  other  way  to  put  it  Our  request  is  for  $3  billion 
in  capital,  $3  billion  in  operating  funds,  and  $500  million  for  major  reconstruction  needs  guaranteed 
over  a  five-year  period  ~  which  yield  savings  of  $1 1  billion  over  five  years 

We  want  to  run  the  same  first-class  program  that  your  bill  calls  for,  but  we  all  must  recognize 
that  all  the  reforms  in  the  world  won't  make  up  for  the  loss  of  $3  billion  in  appropriations  The  bill 
should  recognize  that  performance,  to  some  degree,  depends  on  appropriations.  No  one  knows  at 
all  how  much  and  how  quickly  higher  rent-paying  tenants  can  be  attracted,  especially  since  the  funds 
to  make  our  developments  more  marketable  have  been  cut  so 


Conclusion 

Mr  Lazio,  you,  the  Subcommittee,  and  your  staff  have  undertaken  an  enormous  task  in 
replacing  the  1937  Housing  Act  in  toto  and  we  salute  you  We  endorse  the  concepts  of  the  new 
version  and  hope  that  we  can  work  together  with  you  and  your  staff  to  bring  your  vision  closer  to 
fruition  by  contributions  that  we  beheve  that  we  can  make  to  what  has  been  so  ably  launched 
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Date:  September  29,  1995 


Sub-Committee:  On  Housing  and  Community  Opportunity  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Financial  Services 
104th  Congress  B-303  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington  D.C.  20616 

Speaker:   Mrs.  Bertha  Gilkey,  President  Cochran  Tenant  Management 
Corporation,  Saint  Louis  Missouri  63101 


Dear  Congressman, 

Chairman  Lazio,  and  committee  members.  My  name  is  Bertha  Gilkey. 
I  am  President  of  Cochran  Tenant  Management  Corporation( RMC/TMC) 
a  high  rise  public  housing  complex  located  downtown  in  the 
City  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri  six  (6)  blocks  from  the  "infamous 
Puritt  Igo"  that  was  blown  up  in  1972.  Cochran  was  scheduled 
to  be  blown  up  in  1973  due  to  the   high  vacancy,  drug  dealing, 
deplorable  physical  conditions  of  the  buildings  and  open  shooting 
and  gang  activities.  The  Saint  Louis  Housing  Authority 
did  not  know  who  was  living  in  Cochran  legally  they  only 
controlled  the  federal  dollars  given  to  administer  the  management 
of  the  site.  It  was  the  gangs  who  were  really  in  charge  of 
Cochran . 

Cochran  Tenant  Management  (CTMC)  residents  have  managed  the 
site  since  1 976  under  the  guidence  of  a  Duly  Elected  Resident 
Board  of  Directors  who  contract  with  (SLHA)  Saint  Louis  Housing 
Authority.  Today,  Cochran  Gardens  provides  the  newly  revitalized 
downtown  economic  entities  with  a  hard  working  low  and  moderate 
income  workforce  that  (19)  years  ago  was  non-existent  due  to 
the  lack  of  job  opportunities  for  unskilled  workers,  an  the 
criminal  activities  that  existed  in  Cochran  under  the  St.  Louis 
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Housing  Authority  Management.  However,  today  Cochran  Gardens 
is  a  part  of  a  Partnership  of  economic  entities  of  the  downtown 
area  that  now  encompass  the  following: 

*  A  250  Million  dollar  Superdome  Stadium 

*  A  75  Million  dollar  Convention  Center 

*  (10)  Ten  Newly  built  Hotels 

*  125  Million  dollar  Saint  Louis  Center  Mall  With  200  Stores 

*  Expansion  of  Kiel  Auditorium 

*  1000  Units  of  newly  built  Market  Rate  Housing 

*  1000  units  of  newly  built  condo ' s  selling  at  $90,00  to 

160,000  per  unit 

*  Redevelopment  of  St.  Louis  RiverFront 

*  Newly  Built  Schnucks  Supermarket 

*  Newly  Built  AT&T  Building 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share  my  views  hopefully  on 
your  committee  reinstating  1 5  million  dollars  back  into  the 
RMTAG  top/tag  funds  which  are  crucial  to  the  birth  of  Resident 
Councils  and  the  Survival  of  RMC's  and  TMC ' s  that  struggle 
to  "reclaims  their  crime  infested  Public  Housing  developments 
as  Cochran  Tenant  management  did  in  1976.  A  Resident  Councils 
ability  to  function  and  communicate  the  problems  that  exist 
in  their  community  are  only  effective  if  the  residents  have 
an  Autonomous  Economic  Base  to  provide  Training  which  is  key, 
and  if  Public  Housing  Authorities  see  them  not  as  a  threat 
or  as  competition  which  is  usually  the  case,  but  rather  as  a 
partner  to  resolving  long  standing  issues  in  the  complex. 
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The  RMTAG  and  TOP/TAG  legislation  represents  the  birth  of 

Changes,  Choices,  and  Alternatives  from  traditional  PHA's  which 

is  Resident  Participation: 

Resident  Management  Corporations  that  resolve  the  problems  of 

their  particular  public  housing  site  and  expose  serve  management 

deficiencies. 

The  TOP/TAG  and  RMTAG  Grant  funds  are  necessary  because  it 

provides  residents  of  public  housing  who  want  to  address  the 

long  standing  issues  of  bad  public  housing  authorities  with 

an  independent  source  of  revenue  that  is  not  at  the  discretion 

of  bad  Public  Housing  Authorities. 

Resident  Councils  fail  to  achieve  Resident  Management  of  their 

crime  infested  development  all  across  the  country  because  bad 

PHA's  Limit,  Intimidate,  and  Control  the  funds  available  to 

Resident  Organizations  for  training  and  technical  assistance. 

Resident  Councils  who  have  their  own  autonomous  economic  base 

become  less  afraid  to  speak  out  against  injustice,  poor 

management,  and  the  often  squalid  and  dilapidated  conditions 

they  are  forced  to  live  in.  The  potential  to  develop  real 

leadership  in  Public  Housing  is  directly  tied  to  and 

organizations  ability  to: 

1 .  Pay  for  the  training  duly  Elected  Resident  Councils  and 

RMC's   will  use  to  establish  Resident  committees  and  groups 
whose  function  is  to  provide  a  system  to  residents  and  make 
them  accountable  and  responsible  to  maintain  community 
standards  which  are  decent  safe  and  sanitary  housing  for 
low  and  moderate  income  people. 
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2.  Use  these  newly  developed  systems  paid  for  by  RMTAG  and 
top/tag  to  identify  problems  in  their  site. 

3.  Develop  real  solutions  and  systems  with  PHA's  after  addressing 
their  existing  Management  Deficiencies  without  fear  of 
reprisals  from  the  PHA's. 

4.  Finally  to  incorporate,  negotiate  and  enter  into  a  property 
and  management  contract  themselves  and  become  and  Alternative 
to  the  Public  Housing  Authorities  and  manage  their  own  sites. 

This  piece  of  legislation  is  fundamental  in  developing  Resident 

Participation  all  across  the  country.  Public  Housing  Residents 

want  to  improve  their  quality  of  life,  become  independent,  and 

self  reliant.  However  in  order  to  become  independent  Resident 

Councils  eventually  expose  what  their  PHA's  are  not  doing, 

which  ultimately  puts  them  at  odds  with  the  very  agency  that 

controls  their  funds.  By  enacting  this  piece  of  legislation 

your  committee  would  recognize  that  if  Residents  are  a  part 

of  the  problem  they  must  be  included  in  any  solution  that 

requires  their  direct  participation.  Also  you  are  giving 

Residents  a  vehicle  to  go  from  being  managed  to  becoming 

managers.  Finally  and  most  importantly  you  would  recognize  that 

the  current  system  in  place  punishes  residents  that  expose  PHA's 

inability  to  manage,  and  make  funds  available  for  the  birth 

of  a  system  designed  by  the  very  residents  for  which  the  systems 

must  serve. 

RMTAG  and  TOP/TAG  are  responsible  for  the  following 

opportunities: 
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1.  Job  Training  (1,971)  residents  have  been  hired  since  1988 
first  awarded  RMTAG/  and  TOP/TAG  have  been  awarded. 
(Building  Maintenance  and  Repair,  Computer  Programming/Word 
Processing,  GED,  Job  Interview  Skills,  Brick  Laying, 

and  Child  Care  Training,  and  finally  Micro-Enterprise. 

2.  Economic  Development  (1,824)  new  jobs  have  been  created  as 

a  result  of  the  expenditure  of  RMTAG  and  TOP/TAG  funds  since 
1988.  Types  of  Jobs  created:  (General  Carpentry, 
Administrative,   Child-care  Providers,  Security,  Computer 
Systems  Operation,  Management,  Entrepreneurship,  Community 
Planning  Outreach,  and  Health  Care  Providers. 

3.  Resident  Owned  Businesses  (132)  Resident  Owned  Businesses 
have  been  created.  Some  include  the  following:  (Landscaping, 
Property  Management,  Child  care  services,  Grocery  Stores, 
Laundromat  facilities,  food  delivery,  and  catering  services 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  determine  how  residents 

meet  the  challenges  to  their  communities  economic,  and  social 

survival.  The  RMTAG  and  TOP/TAG  funds  are  like  an  incubator 

system  for  Resident  Councils.  With  training,  leadership,  and 

enpowerment  these  grassroots  organizations  ran  by  public  housing 

residents  will  provide  Congress  with  an  alternative  that  is 

different  than  the  current  system  available. 

Economic  Development,  Job  Training,  Child-care,  along  with 

Regulation  963,  and  964  allow  Residents  an  opportunity  to 

empower  themselves,  employ  themselves,  and  improve  the  quality 

of  life  they  live.  However,  I  must  address  the  House 

Appropriations  Committee  Bill  that  suspended  the  Brooke  Amendment 

in  public  housing  which  has  capped  tenant  rent  contributions 

since  1969.  The  Impact  of  the  proposed  Rent  Increase  Suspensions 

(even  for  one  year)  will  impact  severely  the  low  income  families 

residing  in  public  housing. 
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The  Bill  forces  PHAs  to  raise  rents,  requires  a  minimum  rent 
charge,  an  allows  PHAs  the  option  of  setting  it  in  three  ways: 

1.  32%  of  a  particular  state's  AFDC  benefit  (for  families) 
or  SSI  Benefit  (for  individuals); 

2.  A  $50  plus  utilities  minimum  rent; 

3.  An  amount  based  upon  a  presumed  30  hour  work  week  at  the 
Federal  Minimum  Wage  Rate, 

Recently,  at  a  residents'  advisory  meeting,  residents  were  asked 

to  complete  a  survey  form  to  see  how  the  proposed  changes  would 

affect  their  rent.  The  results  are  listed  below  as  case  studies. 
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Rosemary  is  single  with  3  children  and  receives  AFDC.   She 
currently  pays  $109  to  the  PHA  each  month  for  rent.   In  addition, 
she  pays  her  own  electric  utility  expenses.   The  PHA's  utility 
allowance  for  Rosemary's  unit  is  $29. 

Looking  at  Rosemary's  situation  under  the  proposed  changes,  she 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  minimum  rent,  nor  the  presumed  3  0 
hour  work  week  at  minimum  wage.   She  is  affected,  greatly  by  the 
32%  of  AFDC. 

CASB  STUDY  A 


CURRENT  REGULATIONS  PROPOSED  INCREASE 

32%  PLUS  UTILITIES 

ANNUAL  INCOME  64  68 

GROSS  MO.  INC.  539 

DEPNDNT  DED. (2)  960 

MO.  ADJ.  INC.  459 

30%  -  TTP  138 

UTILITY  ALL.  29 

TENANT  RENT  109 

♦Actual  monthly  payments  for  electricity  only. 

This  resident's  rent  will  increase  by  49  percent,  primarily  due 
to  the  actual  cost  of  utilities,  not  reflected  in  the  utility 
allowances . 


6468 

539 

960 

459 

147 

(9) 

«7S 

(46) 

222 

(113) 

The  actual  percentage  of  income  for  rent  is  48  percent, 
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IMPUTED  MINIMUM  RENT 

Ann  is  a  working  single  mother  of  3-   She  actually  works  30  hours 
a  week  at  the  minimujn  wage  rate.   Ann's  rent  will  increase  by  120 
percent,  primarily  due  to  the  actual  cost  of  utilities,  not 
reflected  in  the  utility  allowances. 

Due  to  the  changes  in  the  rent  formula  the  actual  percentage  of 
income  for  rent  and  utilities  is  62  percent. 

What  is  not  taken  into  consideration,  and  does  not  show  up  in  the 
equation  are: 

Federal,  State,  PICA  taxes  in  taxes ; 

Medical  Insurance  Premimum  (not  supplied  by 
employer; 

Child  care  expenses. 

This  family  will  pay  $4308  in  rent  a  year,  which  leaves  $2892,  or 
$241  a  month  minus  the  above  expenses. 


CASE  STUDY  B 


CURRENT  REGULATIONS 


PROPOSED  INCREASE 
32%  PLUS  UTILITIES 


ANNUAL  INCOME  72  00 

GROSS  MO.  INC.  600 

DEPNDNT  DED . ( 3 )  1440 

MO.  ADJ.  INC.  480 

30%  -  TTP  144 

UTILITY  ALL.  141 

TENAirr  S£NT  3 


600 

1440 

480 

154 

(10) 

205« 

(64) 

359   (356) 


♦Actual  monthly  payments  for  electricity  and  gas. 
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$50  minimum  plus  utilities 

ANY  INDIVIDUAL  OR  FAMILY  STRUGGLING  TO  SURVIVE  ON  INCOMES  AT  OR 
BELOW  THE  POVERTY  LEVEL  WILL  BE  THE  MOST  DEVASTATED  BY  THE 
PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE  RENT  FORMULAS.   THIS  IS  OUTLINED  BELOW: 

CASE  STUDY  C 


CURRENT  REGULATIONS  PROPOSED  INCREASE  OF 

32%  PLUS  UTILITIES 


ANNUAL  INCOME  864  864 

GROSS  MO.  INC.  72  72 

DEPNDNT.  DEC.  0  0 

MO.  ADJ.  INC.  72  72 

30%  -  TTP  22  23 


REQUIRING  THIS  RESIDENT  TO  PAY  A  MINIMUM  RENT  OF  $50,  WOULD  LEAVE 
A  522  BALANCE  FOR  UTILITIES  AND  OTHER  LIVING  EXPENSES.   THE 
ADDITIONAL  COST  OF  UTILITIES  WOULD  DEPLETE  THE  REST  OF  HER 
MONTHLY  INCOME,  CATAPULTING  THIS  INDIVIDUAL,  FURTHER,  INTO  THE 
PHENOMENON  OF  POVERTY  AND  MOSTLY  DESPAIR. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  RENT  FORMULAS  WOULD  BE  DISASTROUS  FOR  THIS 
INDIVIDUAL. 
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CASE  STUDY  D 


CURRENT  REGULATIONS 


PROPOSED  INCREASE 
32%  PLUS  UTILITIES 


ANNUAL  INCOME        12,000  12,000 

GROSS  MO.  INC.        1,000  1,000 

DEPNDNT  DED. (4)       1,920  1,920 

MO.  ADJ.  INC.            840  840 

30%  -  TTP               2S2  269  (17) 

UTILITY  ALL.             141  205  (64) 

TENANT  SENT             111  474  (363) 

♦Actual  monthly  pajrinentB  for  electricity  and  gas. 

This  represents  a  23  percent  increase  in  rent. 

Actual  percentage  of  income  for  rent  is  56  percent. 
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By  supporting  the  suspension  of  the  Brook  Amendment  you  are 
forever  trapping  public  housing  residents  and  senior  citizens 
who  also  live  in  public  housing  and  will  be  trapped  on  fixed 
incomes  and  who  have  paid  their  dues  in  the  past,  but  now  will 
also  be  trapped   in  an  ever  ending  cycle  of  entrapment, 
isolation,  and  impoverishment. 

In  conclusion,  this  Bill  wipes  out  all  regulations  as  obsolete 
documents  without  considering  their  merit.  Part  964  offers  the 
structure  for  the  activities,  resident  management  etc.  Part 
963  offers  opportunities  for  resident  business  growth  by 
permitting  competition  solely  among  resident  businesses.  Current 
regulations  should  be  reviewed  by  an  the  advisory  committee 
before  being  elminated. 

There  is  a  need  to  designate  an  appropriate  percentage  of 
both  capital  and  operating  funding  to 

empowerment/self-sufficiency  activities.  This  is  particularly 
critical  in  times  when  funding  is  being  reduced.  The  large 
percentage  of  housing  authorities  will  focus  purely  on  hardware 
rather  than  tenant  initiatives. 

The  bill  should  require  performance  standards  specifically 
related  to  economic  lift.  Initiatives  such  as  the  university 
learning  initiatives  should  be  fostered. 
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There  is  a  need  to  continue  the  family  investment  center  program 
as  an  intitiative  that  was  just  started.  It  is  noted  the  Senate 
appropriations  bill  added  $80  million  for  a 

resident  self-sufficiency  program.  This  program  is  generally 
the  same  as  the  FIC  Program  and  should  be  continues.  There  is 
a  critical  need  for  residents  to  be  on  the  advisory  committee 
but  also  on  the  board  on  commissioners.  I  recommend  at  a  policy 
of  at  least  one  member  or  25%  of  the  board  tenant  commissioners, 
whichever  is  greater. 

Sincerely, 


Bertha  Gilkey 

President  Cochran  Tenant  Management 
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Econonxic  DevelopmcDt  Results 

Jobs:    One  thousand  eigth  hundred  twenty-four  (1,237)  new  jobs  have  been  created  as  a 
result  of  the  expenditure  of  RMTAG  and  TOP/TAG  funds  since  1988.    This  figure 
represents  an  average  of  almost  eight  jobs  per  grant.   TTie  types  of  jobs  created  include; 
general  carpentry,  adminisTrative,  child  care  providers,  security,  computer/systems 
operation,  property  management,  business  management/entrepreneurship,  community 
planning  and  outreach,  and  health  care  providers.   For  example... 

■  Seventy-five  members  of  the  Harriet  Tubman  Resident  Association  (TN)  have 
secured  employment  as  a  result  of  the  partnership  between  the  local  Private 
Industry  Council  (PIC)  and  the  resident  association. 

■  Twenty-two  residents  of  the  T.B.  Watkins  RMC  have  been  employed  by  the 
Kansas  City  Housing  Authonty  as  property  managers,  groundskeepers.  and 
housing  rehabilitation  workers. 


Resident-Owned  Businesses 

One  hundred  thorty-two  resident-owned  businesses  have  been  created.    Some  include  the 
foUowing:    landscaping,  property  management,  child  care  services,  grocery  stores. 
Laundromat  facilities,  food  delivery,  and  catering  services.    The  following  resident 
organization  has  been  successful  in  its  efforts  to  establish  resident-owned  businesses: 

■  Fifteen  residents  of  the  Yazoo  City  Housmg  Resident  Council  have  graduated 
from  a  community  action  agency  sponsored  micro-enterprise  job  training  program. 
All  fifteen  have  begun  their  out:  businesses  in  the  following  areas:    shoeshine. 
barber,  handcraft,  day  care,  clothes,  trucking,  birthday  events,  and  a  candy  shop. 
The  job  training  program  lasted  9  hours  a  week  for  4  weeks. 

■  Four  members  of  the  Passyumk  Homes  Tenant  CouncU  (PA)  work  for  a  resident- 
owned  thrift  shop.    In  addition,  two  persons  have  secured  a  contract  with  the 
housing  authority  to  repair  roofs  in  the  community. 
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235  Resident  Organizations  awarded  HUD-assislance  via  RMTAG  and/or  TOP/TAG  have 
been  surveyed 

A  total  of  $1 1,95 1,827  has  been  awarded  to  the  235  Resident  Organizations  surveyed 

Of  the  $1 1,951,827  awarded,  S6,434,678  (54%)  have  actually  been  expended 


Grant  Requirement  Results 

Fund  Expenditures 

■  Ln  FY  1988,  surveyed  grantees  expended  an  average  of  73%  of  their  allocated  funds 
1989  grantees  reported  an  average  expenditure  of  63%      1990  grantees'  average  was 
51%,  1991  grantees'  average  was  63%,  1992  grantees'  average  was  36%,  and  1993 
grantees'  average  was  24% 

Other  Grant  Requirements 

■  Of  the  235  grantees  surveyed,  68%  have  acquired  the  services  of  a  certified  CPA  to 
establish  financial  management  systems    Eighty-three  percent  (83%)  have  established  By- 
Laws  that  meet  HUD's  guidelines  XDne  hundred  fifty-eight  resident  organizations  have 
signed  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  their  local  housing  authorities     Seventy- 
one  percent  (71%)  have  hired  trained  consultants  to  help  implement  their  work  plans 
Seventy  percent  (70%)  have  completed  financial  management  trairiing    Seventy-three 
(73%)  have  completed  capacity  training    Sixty-five  percent  (65%)  have  completed  needs 
assessments  for  their  communities    Seventy-three  percent  (73%))  have  incorporated 
Fifty-nine  percent  (59%.)  have  achieved  501(c)(3)  status    Seventy-six  percent  (76%)  are 
fijUy  trained  and  operational 
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Job  Traioing  Results 

One  thousand  nine  hundred  seventy-one  (1,971)  residents  have  benefited  fi-om  job  training  offered 
by  various  resident  organizations.   Training  has  been  offered  in  the  following  areas:  building 
maintenance  and  repair,  clerical,  computer  programming/word  processing,  jobAmterview  skills, 
GED,  brick-laying,  micro-enterprise,  and  child  care  training    Good  examples  of  job  training 
programs  have  been  reported  by  the  following  resident  organizations: 

■  The  residents  of  the  City  Wide  Resident  Management  Corporation  in  Phoenix,  Arizona 
assisted  in  the  recruitment  of  eighty  Step-Up  participants    The  participants  were  trained  in 
maintenance,  education,  recreation,  city  operations,  and  clerical  support    Sixty  residents 
received  employment. 

■  Twenty-five  residents  of  the  Wakah  Indian  Housing  Authority  Resident  Council  have  been 
trained  in  the  areas  of  financial  management,  grant  administration,  and  computer  training 
Twelve  of  the  twenty-five  have  secured  employment  as  a  result  of  their  training 
Furthermore,  housing  authority  oflBcials  report  that  vacancy  rates  have  reduced,  and 
residents  have  formed  a  neighborhood  watch  program  to  combat  crime 

■  A  Training  and  Employment  program  has  been  implemented  by  the  Grandview  Resident 
Council  C^'A)  and  the  Everett  Housing  Authority    Ten  of  the  thineen  residents  that 
graduated  fi'om  the  program  were  hired  by  local  contractors 

■  The  Roseland  Homes  Resident  Management  Council  in  Dallas,  Texas  has  begun  its  Block 
Workers  Program.  Fifty  residents  have  acquired  trash  removal  and  lawn  care  skills 
Fifteen  have  already  gained  employment 

■  For  residents  who  are  not  employed.  College  Hill  KSiC  sponsors  four  training  programs 
brick-laying  (Therma-Brick©  sponsored  training  program),  computer  programming, 
painting,  and  job  readiness/interview  skills    Twelve  College  HiU  residents  gained 
employment  upon  completion  of  one  or  more  of  these  training  programs 

■  The  Buffalo  Public  Housing  Resident  Council  has  reported  the  highest  number  of  trained 
residents  thus  far    In  conjunction  with  the  Volunteers  In  Service  To  America  (VISTA) 
program  and  local  job  fairs,  four-hundred  residents  have  received  training  in:   landscaping, 
child  care,  and  GED  preparation    Twelve  residents  gained  employment  after  completion 
of  the  training 

■  In  Cleveland,  lead-based  paint  abatement  training  is  sponsored  by  the  Valleyview  Tenant 
Management  Corporation  Thirty  residents  are  gainfully  employed  as  a  result  of  thjs,  and 
two  other  training  courses  offered  by  the  TMC 


The  Erie  Tenant  Council,  a  1990  RNfTAG  recipient,  has  utilized  its  ftjnds  to  sponsor  a 
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Step-Up  apprenticeship  training  program  in  conjunction  with  their  locaJ  housing  authority 
Upon  completion  of  the  training  program,  eight  of  the  twenty  participants  were  able  to 
secure  employment 


Supportive  Services  Results 

■  Results  indicate  that  over  21,520  persons  have  directly  benefited  fi-om  supportive  service 

programs  implemented  by  the  resident  organizations  surveyed  thus  far    This  number  does 
not  include  the  members  of  the  community  at  large  who  have  benefined. 


Summary  Results 

■  The  average  cost  of  creating  one  job  under  the  RMTAG  cind  TOP/TAG  program  was  no 
more  than  $3,527  78    This  number  was  achieved  by  dividing  the  total  amount  of  funds 
spent  ($6,434,678)  by  the  total  number  of  jobs  created  (1,824) 

■  The  average  cost  of  training  an  individual  according  to  survey  results  was  no  more  than 
$3,264.68.  This  number  was  achieved  by  dividing  the  total  amount  of  funds  spent 
($6,434,678)  by  the  total  number  of  persons  trained  (1,971) 

■  The  average  cost  of  providing  supportive  services  to  public  housing  communities  which 
have  received  RMTAG  and/or  TOPn"AG  funding  was  no  more  than  $299  01    This 
number  was  achieved  by  dividing  the  total  amount  of  funds  spent  (56,484,678)  by  the 
number  of  those  know  to  have  participated  Ln  a  supportive  service  program  in  their 
community  (21,520). 
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Arizona 

Beginning  in  1990,  resident  organizations  have  been  funded  under  TOP.   To  date, 
16  jobs  have  been  created  and  17  residents  have  received  job  training.   In  addition, 
another  47  residents  have  been  eissisted  through  social  support  programs. 

Arkansas 

Since  1993,  resident  organizarions  have  been  awarded  TOP  funding.   These  funds 
have  led  to  the  creation  of  8  jobs  and  management  contracts  in  the  areas  of  lawn  care, 
cleaning,  and  tansponation. 

Florida 

The  Tenant  Opportunity  Program  has  been  vital  in  stimluating  economic  activity 
amoung  resident  organizations  in  Florida.    Four  small  businesses  have  been  created, 
including  a  laundromat,  an  advdertising  agency,  a  cafeteria  operation,  and  a  day  care 
facility'.    Job  training  in  the  areas  of  maintenence,  foreign  language  instruction,  financial 
managemenL  child  care,  drug  elimination,  lawn  care,  cosmetlogy,  administrative,  and 
computer  literacy'  have  benefited  155  residents.    Supportive  services  such  as  pre-naial 
care,  home  day  care,  medical  awareness  (diabetes,  glaucoma,  mental  illness),  and  drug 
treatment  have  been  made  available  and  have  currently  helped  over  500  residents.   TOP 
has  also  led  to  the  creation  of  141  jobs  for  residents. 

niinois 

TOP  funds  have  made  it  possible  for  resident  organizations  to  establish  two 
resident  owned  businesses,  a  candy  store,  a  laundromat  and  management  contracts  with 
the  Housing  Authority  for  property  which  has  resulted  in  employment  opportunities  for 
the  residents.    In  addition  to  this,  over  7,000  residents  have  benefitted  from  social 
support  acrivities  such  as  day  care,  mental  health  services,  recreation  activities,  and 
increased  security  measures.    Job  training  in  the  areas  of  maintenence,  computer  b'teracy, 
and  landscaping  has  been  provided  to  38  residents.   Also,  TOP  has  provided  for  the 
creation  of  46  jobs  for  residents. 

Iowa 

TOP  has  led  to  the  creation  of  11  new  jobs  for  residents.   TOP  funds  are  also 
being  used  to  suppon  business  management  training  for  residents  and  to  provide 
supportive  services  including  child  care  and  as  tuition  supplements. 
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One  hundred  and  fifteen  jobs  have  been  created  in  the  areas  of:  apprenticeships  in 
plaster,  painting,  construction,  landscaping,  tenant  patrols,  and  resident  management 
training.   Training  programs  for  apprenticeships  in  plaster  and  paint  programs,  tenant 
patrols,  apartment  renovation  have  assisted  almost  100  residents.   Also,  715  residents 
have  benefitted  from  supportive  service  programs  such  as  drug  elimination,  parenting, 
day  care,  substance  abuse  and  awareness,  and  adult  education. 

New  York 

The  Tenant  Opportmty  Program  has  allowed  for  over  400  residents  to  receive  job 
training  through  job  fairs  and  for  the  creation  of  22  jobs.   Another  400  residents  have 
benefitted  from  TOP  through  the  provision  of  supportive  service  efforts  such  as  a 
women's  support  group  and  home  health  care. 

Ohio 

TOP  has  enabled  30  resident  to  be  trianed  in  the  areas  of  maintenence,  financial 
management  lead  based  paint  containment,  resident  management,  and  computer 
operations.   Twenty  seven  jobs  have  been  created  due  to  TOP  and  a  resident  owned 
painting  company  has  been  established. 

Oklahoma 

Resident  organizations  in  Oklahoma  have  used  their  TOP  funding  to  assist  almost 
200  residents  by  providing  a  food  bank  and  clothing  closet.   Two  resident  owned 
businesses  have  been  staned  and  two  jobs  have  been  createda  as  a  result  of  the  Tenant 

Opporruniry  Program. 

Pennsylvania 

The  resident  organizations  of  Peimsylvania  who  received  TOP  funding  have  been 
ver\'  successful  in  their  efforts.  Twenty  two  smaU  businesses  have  been  created,  including 
a  thrift  shop,  two  laundromats,  a  catering  service,  a  landscaping  operation,  a  printing 
service,  a  grocery  store  and  property  management  contracts  at  several  public  housing 
developments  which  has  created  job  opportunities  for  many  residents.    One  hundred  and 
eighty  jobs  have  been  created  and  135  residents  have  received  job  training  in  financial 
management,  construction  trades,  child  care,  nursing,  computer  skills,  and  administrative 
skills.   Also,  over  1,300   residents  have  been  assisted  through  social  service  programs 
such  as  child  care,  drug  awareness,  substance  abuse,  adult  education,  children's 
recreational  services,  career  counseling,  and  parenting  seminars. 

South  Carolina 

The  TOP  program  has  led  to  establishment  of  12  small  residnet  owned  businesses. 
Nineteen  new  jobs  have  been  created  and  8  residents  have  been  trained  in  the  areas  of 
erounds  maintenence  and  clearuns. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Christine  M.J.  Oliver,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  National  Housing  Conference  (NHC)  --  the  nation's  oldest  bipartisan, 
nonprofit,  affordable  housing  advocacy  organization.  Founded  in  193 1,  NHC  is 
a  coalition  of  national  housing  leaders  from  the  public  and  private  sectors, 
including  state  and  local  government  officials,  community  development 
specialists,  builders,  bankers,  labor  leaders,  lawyers,  architects  and  planners,  and 
religious  leaders. 

I  am  also  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Chicago  Dwellings 
Association  (CDA).  Founded  in  1948,  CDA  is  the  oldest  nonprofit  affordable 
housing  developer  and  manager  in  the  City  of  Chicago  and  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  and 
your  subcommittee  today  on  your  proposed  "United  States  Housing  Act  of  1995" 
—  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  issues  of  public  and  mixed  income  housing. 

Let  me  preface  my  remarks  to  indicate  that  they  are  largely  based  on  the 
draft  of  your  legislation  that  was  available  to  me  through  Wednesday,  as  well  as 
telephone  conversations  I  have  had  with  your  staff  during  the  last  several  days. 
However,  the  final  version  of  your  bill,  formally  introduced  as  H.R.  2406,  only 
become  available  to  me  and  to  the  rest  of  the  public  yesterday.  Once  I  have 
reviewed  H.R.  2406  in  its  present  form,  I  will  supplement  this  morning's 
testimony  in  order  to  take  into  account  any  changes  you  and  your  staff  made  to 
the  bill  between  its  draft  version  and  the  version  that  was  formally  introduced. 
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The  history  of  federal  housing  policy  in  America  is  one  of  lessons  learned, 
learned  from  the  hardship  of  poor,  elderly  and  working  class  Americans  who  lost 
their  homes  during  the  Great  Depression  and  are  today  still  unable  to  find 
affordable  housing  despite  their  best  efforts  without  the  support  of  federal 
programs.  These  Americans  cannot  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  cash-strapped  state 
and  local  agencies  or  a  totally  free  marketplace  in  order  to  secure  a  place  to  call 
home  —  from  which  all  else  follows:  self-esteem,  better  educational  and 
employment  opportunities  and  better  lives  for  the  next  generation. 

Nationally,  roughly  1.4  million  units  of  public  housing  exist  in  this  country 
today  because  of  the  enactment  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1 937.  Of 
the  3,308  public  housing  authorities  in  the  nation,  only  91-  or  less  than  3%  ~  are 
considered  "troubled"  by  any  objective  criteria,  a  very  small  percentage. 

And  public  housing  is  not  the  only  program  that  is  covered  by  the  1937 
Act.  For  example,  nearly  1,000,000  units  of  affordable  housing  have  been  built 
by  private  firms  under  Section  8(a)  of  the  Public  Housing  Act  of  1937.  Over  1.5 
million  tenant-based  rental  certificates  and  vouchers  have  been  made  available 
to  low  income  Americans  under  Sections  8(b)  and  8(o)  of  the  1937  Act. 

According  to  a  report  by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  all  of  the  Section 
8  rental  assistance  programs,  project-based  and  tenant-based,  "allow  about  2.8 
million  lower  income  households  to  obtain  decent  and  affordable  housing  from 
private  owners." 
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Federal  law  has  also  provided  affordable  housing  through  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  Through  1994,  740,000  units  of  housing  for  low  income  families 
have  been  developed  through  the  Low  Income  Housing  Tax  Credit.  The  Tax 
Credit  program  is  one  of  the  last  federal  programs  available  to  facilitate  the 
private  development  of  low  income  housing,  with  roughly  100,000  additional 
units  developed  through  that  program  each  year.  Should  Congress  take  the  lead 
of  your  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  sunset  the  Low 
Income  Housing  Tax  Credit  after  1997,  that  would  be  a  crippling  blow  to  making 
safe,  decent  and  sanitary  housing  available  to  all  families  who  need  it. 

Section  2  of  the  1937  Act  states  that  "[i]t  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation  by  employing  its  funds  and 
credit... to  remedy  the  unsafe  and  unsanitary  housing  conditions  and  acute 
shortage  of  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  dwellings  for  families  of  lower  income." 
That  policy  was  echoed  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  as  well. 

These  problems  have  not  gone  away.  At  the  time  of  the  1990  census,  there 
were  32  million  renter  households  in  the  United  States.  Of  that  number,  14 
million  either  paid  more  than  half  of  their  monthly  income  in  rent  or  lived  in 
overcrowded  conditions  -  88%  of  whom  had  household  incomes  at  or  below 
80%  of  median  and  67%  of  whom  had  incomes  at  or  below  50%  of  median. 
This  number  will  increase  geometrically  over  the  next  five  years  as  over  nine 
million  new  immigrants  enter  the  country. 
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The  shortage  of  safe,  decent  and  affordable  housing  in  this  country  is  a 
problem  that  is  more  serious  now  than  it  has  ever  been.  Neither  the  fiscal 
realities  of  the  federal  budget,  nor  ideological  considerations,  can  allow  us  to 
ignore  this  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  to  be  commended  for  directing  your  staff  to 
consider  new  approaches  to  dealing  with  the  nation's  severe  housing  problems. 
However,  the  National  Housing  Conference  is  concerned  lest  your  bold  attempt 
to  bring  housing  policy  into  the  21st  century  results  in  the  loss  of  important 
precepts  that  have  guided  the  last  65  years. 

As  you  know,  your  bill  repeals  in  its  entirety  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  as  well  as  other  significant  statutes  that  are  the  foundation  of  modem 
housing  policy.  We  urge  you  to  move  slowly  as  you  contemplate  the 
fundamental  changes  proposed  in  your  bill,  for  much  good  has  been 
accomplished  over  the  last  six  and  one-half  decades. 

Before  turning  to  H.R.  2406  and  some  of  the  mixed  income  housing 
experiences  I  can  share  with  you,  I  think  we  should  briefly  review  the  larger 
context  in  which  we  are  operating.  The  proposed  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1994  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  wide  margin 
last  year  and  a  companion  bill  passed  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  with  broad 
bipartisan  support.  However,  the  fiill  Senate  failed  to  consider  the  measure,  and 
Congress  adjourned  without  enacting  many  of  the  important  changes  in  housing 
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law  that  were  part  of  that  bill  -  changes  that  would  have  preserved  what  was 
good  about  present  housing  policy  while  pursuing  needed  revisions  where  change 
was  appropriate.  After  the  November  Congressional  elections,  the  Clinton 
Administration  proposed  a  wholesale  "reinvention"  of  the  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  including,  after  a  transition 
period,  forcing  all  public  housing  to  compete  in  the  private  marketplace  for 
residents  and  radically  changing  the  whole  financial  structure  of  projects 
developed  under  the  project-based  Section  8  program  ~  the  so-called  "mark-to- 
market"  strategy. 

Rapid  and  dramatic  implementation  of  the  reinvention  scheme  would  cause 
massive  tenant  displacement,  deterioration  of  privately-owned  assisted  housing 
and  ultimately  defaults  and  enormous  losses  to  the  FHA  insurance  funds.  All 
year,  the  National  Housing  Conference  has  called  for  more  deliberative  action, 
including  a  short-term  extension  of  project-based  Section  8  contracts  and  an 
exploration  of  the  "mark-to-market"  strategy  on  a  demonstration  basis  to  test  its 
feasibility.  NHC  is  hopeful  that  this  more  limited  approach  will  prevail  when  the 
Fiscal  Year  1996  VA,  HUD  appropriations  bill  is  finalized  over  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  made  these  introductory  comments,  let  me  add  that 
the  hard  work  that  has  gone  into  the  preparation  of  H.R.  2406  should  not  be 
underestimated.  You  and  your  staff  are  to  be  congratulated  for  working  to 
develop  an  innovative,  comprehensive  alternative  to  many  of  the  current  federal 
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housing  programs.  Your  bill  provides  needed  increased  flexibility  at  the  local 
level,  and  also  provides  increased  choice  in  residency  for  families  receiving 
assistance. 

As  I  read  the  draft  version  of  your  bill,  certain  observations  came  to  mind. 
You  continue  to  use  the  term  "public  housing"  although  the  bill  throughout 
stresses  communities,  including  mixed  income  communities.  I  would 
respectftilly  suggest  that  you  might  therefore  want  to  describe  what  your  bill  now 
calls  "public  housing"  as  neighborhood  housing  or  community  housing.  Such 
a  change  would  also  be  consistent  with  your  use  of  the  term  "community 
improvement  plans"  later  in  the  bill,  and  would  help  to  diffuse  the  negative 
connotation  that  is  associated  with  the  term  "public  housing." 

Any  community  work  or  family  self-sufficiency  requirement  in  your  bill 
must  be  carefully  crafted.  It  must  provide  the  financial  resources  for  meaningful 
job  training  programs  for  individuals  needing  such  training;  it  should  not  be  a 
"make-work"  requirement,  but  a  serious  program  for  tenants  in  public  and 
assisted  housing  to  develop  job  skills  that  are  relevant  to  the  private  marketplace 
so  they  may  be  employed  in  viable  jobs. 

On  another  matter,  your  bill  provides  that  resident  organizations  be  given 
the  right  of  first  refusal  before  disposing  of  a  public  housing  development  to 
another  purchaser,  presumably  without  exception.  As  you  know,  present  law 
provides  HUD  with  the  ability  to  permit  discretion  in  this  area.     There  are 
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circumstances  when  this  right  of  first  refusal  should  not  be  absolute,  so  long  as 
the  housing  was  being  conveyed  to  a  purchaser  who  would  retain  it  as  affordable 
housing.  We  would  urge  you  to  assure  that  such  flexibility  is  retained  in  your  bill 
as  the  legislative  process  goes  forward. 

Title  ni  of  your  bill,  which  would  in  effect  replace  the  Section  8  programs 
in  existing  law,  provides  for  grants  to  local  housing  and  management  authorities 
for  one  year  at  a  time.  Given  federal  budgetary  constraints,  contracts  of  such 
limited  duration  may  be  defensible,  but  we  respectfully  suggest  that  they  are  far 
too  short  from  an  administrative  standpoint  and  further,  they  are  far  too  short  for 
housing  providers  and  residents.  It  is  extremely  hard  to  see  how  housing 
availability  can  be  assured  when  federal  assistance  can  be  assured  for  only  one 
year  at  a  time.  No  one  would  know  with  confidence  whether  a  grant  would  be 
renewed  beyond  that  short  period  of  time;  the  degree  of  uncertainty  among 
residents  and  housing  providers  would  be  substantial. 

Your  bill  appears  to  repeal  the  Brooke  Amendment  by  giving  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  discretion  to  local  housing  and  management  authorities 
to  set  the  maximum  tenant  rental  contribution.  We  strongly  urge  you  to 
reconsider  that  proposal.  Left  unchanged,  this  provision  of  H.R.  2406  would  run 
the  risk  of  permitting  wide  variability  in  the  degree  of  fairness  with  which  low 
income  people  would  be  treated. 
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We  would  also  like  to  respectfully  caution  you  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
Housing  Foundation  and  Accreditation  Board.  A  great  deal  of  technical 
expertise  among  its  members  is  essential.  1  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
requirements  you  presently  set  forth  as  to  background  and  experience  should  be 
strengthened.  Additionally,  an  individual  representing  the  concerns  of  elderly 
Americans  should  be  included  on  the  Board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  invited  here  today  to  share  with  the  subcommittee  my 
experiences  with  mixed  income  housing  -  in  particular,  how  public  housing 
authorities  can  leverage  their  funds  with  other  resources  to  provide  clean,  safe 
homes  for  low  income  Americans  and  how  living  in  a  mixed  income 
environment  can  affect  low  income  families.  I  am  grateful  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  an  issue  which  I  have  worked  with  for  the  last  six  years. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  it  has  become  painfully  apparent  that  in  order  to 
address  the  problems  of  our  deteriorating  and  underserved  inner  city 
communities,  we  must  find  a  way  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty.  To  truly  address 
the  problems  of  our  urban  areas,  we  must  confront  the  causes,  not  just  the 
symptoms.  We  must  remove  disincentives  to  work.  We  must  break  the  cycle  of 
dependency  by  offering  opportunity.  And  we  must  all  learn  that  the  cost  of 
opportunity  is  responsibility. 

To  accomplish  this  we  must  find  a  way  to  address  the  chronic  isolation  of 
the  poor  from  the  mainstream  of  society.   Among  the  many  successes  of  past 
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housing  policies,  one  glaring  failure  was  the  warehousing  of  poor  families  in 
highly  impacted  communities.  As  a  nation  we  can  neither  figuratively  nor 
hterally  afford  to  continue  stacking  poor  people  on  top  of  poor  people.  It  is  clear 
that  in  order  to  fiilfill  the  promise  of  providing  secure,  well-maintained  housing, 
many  of  our  public  housing  communities  must  undergo  a  substantial 
transformation. 

Necessary  for  the  stabilization  of  these  communities  is  a  return  to  social 
and  economic  diversity  in  the  resident  population.  Public  housing  must  return 
to  one  of  its  most  important  original  purposes:  providing  transitional  housing  to 
the  working  poor  as  well  as  the  non-working  poor.  We  must  provide  housing 
that  poor  people  can  live  in,  rather  than  creating  housing  for  poor  people. 
Creating  mixed  income  housing  is  one  way  to  accomplish  this. 

My  direct  experience  with  mixed  income  housing  in  Chicago  has  been 
predominately  related  to  the  work  which  I  have  been  doing  since  1989  with  a 
program  called  the  N4ixed  Income  New  Communities  Strategy,  or  MINCS.  The 
MINCS  demonstration  program  was  enacted  as  part  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act  of  1990.  As  it  happened,  I  was  responsible  for 
crafting  the  program  and  then  worked  with  Congress  in  passing  the  program  as 
part  of  the  1990  Act.  MINCS  was  adopted  with  strong  bipartisan  support,  in 
recognition  of  the  sound  principals  which  it  espoused.  It  was  the  first  and  only 
time  in  my  fifteen  years  of  legislative  and  housing  experience  that  Congress, 
HUD  and  0MB  found  something  they  could  agree  on. 
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Much  to  my  chagrin,  it  is  my  understanding  that  H.R.  2406  repeals  the 
enabling  legislation  for  MINCS.  However,  being  an  unabashed  optimist,  I  have 
decided  to  snatch  victory  from  the  jaws  of  defeat  and  declare  success.  Therefore 
I  am  delighted  that  the  programmatic  components  and  policy  objectives  of 
MINCS  are  interwoven  into  your  bill  --  in  effect,  reflecting  your  intention  to 
make  mixed  income  housing  developments  possible  on  a  national  scale.  I  am 
therefore  hopeful  that  the  years  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  so  many  advocates 
has  paid  off  --  and  that  the  concept  of  mixed  income  housing  has  come  of  age. 
I  must  sincerely  commend  you  for  having  the  vision  to  propose  bold  innovative 
programs,  such  as  mixed  income  housing,  that  hold  the  promise  of  truly 
reversing  the  downward  spiral  of  our  most  distressed  inner  city  communities  and 
bringing  hope  and  economic  opportunity  to  their  residents. 

Demonstration  programs  often  represent  some  of  the  most  innovative  ideas 
for  addressing  hard  to  solve  problems.  As  such,  they  often  embody  notable  and 
worthy  concepts  which  should  not  be  lost.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  direct  the 
subcommittee's  attention  to  the  MINCS  precepts. 

MINCS  is  an  innovative  national  model  for  community  revitalization 
which  was  developed  to  create  healthy,  stable,  socio-economically  mixed 
communities  which  accommodate  rather  than  isolate  non-working  poor  families. 
It  was  conceived  out  of  the  need  to  correct  the  failed  policies  of  the  past  which 
warehoused  poor  people  in  large  public  housing  developments  and  isolated  them 
from  the  physical  and  social  mainstream. 
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The  strategy  employed  by  MINCS  was  to  design  a  program  which  would 
not  only  change  the  nature  of  hard-to-develop  communities  in  which  public 
housing  is  located,  but  would  also  address  the  problems  which  are  often  endemic 
to  public  housing  itself. 

And  it  is  working  in  Chicago.  MINCS  has  been  implemented  at  the  Lake 
Pare  Place  public  housing  development  on  Chicago's  near  south  side  and  is  in  the 
process  of  being  implemented  at  Cabrini  Green  and  the  neighboring  Orchard 
Park  Townhomes,  a  private  townhome  community  which  CDA  is  currently 
developing.  MINCS  is  designed  to  expand  the  supply  of  affordable  housing  and 
create  new  economic  opportunities  and  incentives  for  low  and  moderate  income 
families. 

# 
The  goals  of  MINCS  are  to: 

-  Return  public  housing  to  one  of  its  most  important  purposes  of  providing 
transitional  housing  to  the  working  poor  and  a  springboard  to  economic 
opportunity  to  tht  non-working  poor; 

-  Encourage  the  economic  advancement  of  low  income  families  and  their 
eventual  transition  out  of  public  housing  through  a  program  of  new  housing 
opportunities  and  supportive  services;  and 

-  Develop  new  affordable  mixed  income  housing  in  communities  surrounding 
existing  public  housing  developments  (four  new  units  of  affordable  housing  are 
created  for  each  existing  public  housing  unit  included  in  the  program). 
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It  should  be  noted  that  no  pubhc  housing  units  are  lost;  units  for  very  low 
income  families  can  be  preserved,  and  MINCS  requires  virtually  no  additional 
federal  funds,  either  in  order  to  develop  new  units  or  provide  social  services. 

MINCS  is  best  understood  through  a  discussion  of  its  three  major 
components:  public  housing  revitalization,  private  housing  development  and  the 
provision  of  supportive  services. 

The  public  housing  revitalization  component  enables  public  housing  to 
serve  as  transitional  housing  to  the  working  and  non-working  poor  —  by 
permitting  a  significantly  higher  percentage  of  the  housing  units  in  an  existing 
public  housing  development  to  be  occupied  by  working  families  earning  up  to 
80%  of  median  income.  This  establishes  a  socio-economic  mix  of  residents  in 
the  public  housing  development.  The  working  families  serve  as  role  models  for 
both  children  and  adults  and  help  foster  a  more  stable  social  environment.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  concept  of  changing  the  mix  of  working  and  non-working 
families  in  public  housing  has  been  incorporated  into  your  bill. 

Working  families  must  be  offered  incentives  to  encourage  them  to  move 
into,  and  remain  in,  existing  public  housing  developments.  There  are  three  basic 
incentives  which  working  families  will  respond  to.  The  first  is  security.  Parents 
want  to  know  that  they  are  moving  into  a  secure  environment  where  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  their  children  and  themselves  will  not  be  threatened.  This 
means  that  the  public  housing  must  have  adequate  security  systems  in  place. 
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At  Lake  Pare  Plaee  in  Chicago,  new  systems  were  put  into  place  which 
included  attractive  wrought-iron  fencing  of  the  entire  site,  with  limited,  gated 
access  to  the  recreational  and  play  areas,  building  access  limited  through  a 
manned,  secured  entry;  residents  being  carefully  screened  through  a  process 
which  included  home  visits;  credit  history  checks;  criminal  record  checks;  school 
visits;  and  lease  provisions  expanded  to  protect  against  anti-social,  criminal  and 
drug  activities. 

The  second  incentive  is  amenities.  Working  families  are  seeking  the  basic 
amenities  which  they  can  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  a  private  affordable 
housing  development.  Such  things  as  a  clean,  well-maintained  building, 
adequate  storage  space,  wooden  cabinets  in  the  kitchen,  vanities  and 
showerheads  in  the  bathrooms  and  doors  on  the  closets.  These  seem  rather  basic, 
but  in  Chicago  public  housing  this  whole  range  of  amenities  can  be  found  only 
at  Lake  Pare  Place,  which  was  recently  renovated  as  part  of  MINCS. 

The  third  incentive  is  an  economic  benefit.  Working  families  who  are 
public  housing  eligible  are  not  affluent.  They  are  living  on  the  edge  and 
generally  need  to  cut  costs  wherever  they  can.  By  offering  public  housing  units 
with  ceiling  rents  to  the  working  poor,  they  are  given  the  opportunity  to  save 
money  for  a  down  payment  on  a  house,  or  go  back  to  night  school  to  improve 
their  own  economic  status.  By  establishing  ceiling  rents,  working  families  can 
remain  in  public  housing  as  a  stabilizing  force  without  fear  that  their  rents  will 
rise  to  an  unreasonable  level.    Based  on  my  experience  in  Chicago,  I  would 
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respectftilly  encourage  the  subcommittee  to  consider  the  concept  of  a  ceiUng  rent 
in  H.R.  2406,  to  permit  local  housing  and  management  authorities  to  encourage 
working  famihes  to  remain  in  pubhc  housing,  and  permanently  remove  the 
disincentive  to  work. 

The  provision  of  ceiling  rents  and  the  greater  percentage  of  eligible 
working  families  also  creates  a  financial  bonus  for  the  housing  authority.  The 
local  housmg  and  management  authority  will  realize  increased  rental  income 
because  the  ceiling  rents  are  significantly  higher  than  the  average  rental 
contribution  received  from  very  low  income  public  housing  residents  and  will  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  operating  costs  of  the  unit.  In  Chicago,  the  average  rent 
paid  by  a  public  housing  resident  is  $1 10.00  per  month,  while  the  ceiling  rent  for 
a  two  bedroom  unit  is  $371.00  per  month.  Given  that  many  of  Chicago's  public 
housing  developments  are  located  in  some  of  the  most  desirable  areas  of  the  City, 
this  is  a  terrific  bargain  and  a  great  incentive  to  attract  eligible  working  families. 

Additionally,  as  the  working  family's  rent  covers  the  unit's  operating  costs, 
the  operating  subsidy  for  the  unit  can  be  used  to  lease  replacement  units  in 
privately  owned  housing  developments. 

The  private  housing  development  component  then  uses  these  available  rent 
subsidies  as  a  means  to  create  incentives  for  private  developers  to  build  new 
mixed  income  housing  in  the  blighted  communities  which  so  often  surround 
public  housing  developments.  Of  the  new  units  developed,  75%  are  market  rate 
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(affordable  to  moderate  to  middle  income  families)  and  25%  are  leased  to 
carefully  screened  public  housing  residents. 

The  development  costs  of  the  market  rate  units  are  supported  by  their  rents, 
while  the  development  costs  of  the  low  income  set  aside  units  are  bought  down 
through  a  combination  of  subsidies  such  as  low  income  housing  tax  credits,  the 
provision  of  vacant  land  or  abandoned  buildings  owned  by  the  City  and  local 
property  tax  abatement. 

The  rents  on  the  low  income  units  are  then  low  enough  to  be  fully  covered 
by  public  housing  rent  subsidies.  In  this  way,  in  effect,  each  unit  of  public 
housing  rented  to  an  eligible  worlcing  family  can  be  replaced  at  no  additional  cost 
to  the  government. 

I  think  it  is  useful  for  the  subcommittee  to  note  that  your  bill  requires  the 
local  housing  and  management  authority  to  determine  how  they  will  house  very 
low  income  families  that  are  displaced  by  eligible  working  families.  The 
development  component  of  MINCS  is  one  possible  way  for  local  housing  and 
management  authorities  to  expand  their  supply  of  housing  at  virtually  no 
additional  cost. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  one  benefit  of  the  MINCS  model  is  that  it  shifts 
the  responsibility  for  the  development  and  ongoing  management  of  the  public 
housing  units  from  the  local  housing  authority  to  the  private  owner.  It  privatizes 
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the  development  process.  The  development  costs  are  borne  solely  by  the 
developer,  reduced  in  part  through  whatever  state  or  local  assistance  may  be 
available.  It  saves  the  taxpayer  money. 

Moreover,  MINCS  has  shown  that  mixed  income  developments  can 
stabilize  blighted  neighborhoods  by  creating  more  affordable  housing.  I  would 
like  to  respectfully  suggest  that  the  subcommittee  strengthen  the  ownership 
provisions  of  the  mixed  income  portion  of  the  bill  to  include  a  clarifying 
statement  that  local  housing  and  management  authorities  may  rent  units  owned 
solely  by  private  entities. 

In  order  to  create  stable  affordable  housing  communities  public  housing 
must  not  only  provide  decent  shelter,  but  also  social  and  economic  opportunities 
for  its  residents.  The  supportive  services  and  economic  opportunity  component 
of  MINCS  requires  the  non-working  public  housing  residents  to  participate  in  a 
program  that  facilitates  self  sufficiency.  The  program  includes  job  training  and 
job  placement,  financial  management  counseling,  family  counseling  and  child 
care.  The  housing  authority  provides  case  management  for  each  participating 
family  and  a  comprehensive  program  of  services  is  tailored  to  meet  the  family's 
individual  needs. 

One  of  the  basis  concepts  of  MINCS  is  that  the  cost  of  opportunity  is 
responsibility.  Under  MINCS,  non-working  families,  if  able,  are  provided  with 
meaningful  job  training  and  a  real  job.  Job  training  studies  have  demonstrated 
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that  individuals  who  know  they  have  a  job  waiting  for  them  are  more  hkely  to 
successfully  complete  a  job  training  program.  1  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you 
share  our  concerns  about  the  need  to  create  more  jobs. 

If  Section  3  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  were 
rigorously  implemented,  it  would  ensure  that  as  federal  dollars  are  spent  to 
revitalize  our  urban  communities,  low  income  residents,  those  living  in  public 
housing  as  well  as  those  who  do  not,  will  have  increased  access  to  training  and 
jobs. 

At  Lake  Pare  Place  non-working  residents  were  offered  job  opportunities 
working  in  the  administrative  office,  on  grounds  maintenance  and  for  the  security 
company  which  provided  services  to  the  building.  The  success  at  Lake  Pare  is 
noteworthy.  After  two  years  of  operation,  and  prior  to  the  implementation  of  a 
supportive  services  program,  22  out  of  141  non-working  families,  or  16%  of  the 
leaseholders,  had  successfully  sought  and  found  employment.  By  simply 
changing  their  living  environment,  these  people  were  able  to  change  their  lives. 

In  Chicago,  a  mixed  income  strategy  has  been  proven  to  work.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  invite  you  to  see  it  for  yourself  when  you  visit  Chicago  next  week. 

At  Lake  Pare  Place  you  will  see  two  once  devastated,  boarded-up  public 
housing  high  rises  that  have  been  transformed  into  attractive,  thriving 
communities  where  working  and  non-working  families  and  their  children  live 
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comfortably  side-by-side.  You  will  see  well-maintained,  landscaped,  secure 
grounds  and  colorful  play  areas  filled  with  children.  You  will  meet  formerly 
non-working  individuals  who  are  now  employed.  You  will  see  success. 

At  Orchard  Park,  CDA's  newest  development,  located  on  land  within  the 
Cabrini  Green  community,  you  will  see  a  success  in  the  making.  Orchard  Park 
is  an  attractive  41 -unit  brick  and  limestone  townhome  community  whose  first 
phase  is  near  completion.  Nestled  within  the  shade  of  several  old  trees,  these 
new  units  will  be  home  to  a  new  mixed  income  community.  75%  of  the  units 
will  be  affordable  to  middle  income  families  and  the  remaining  25%  will  be 
leased  to  public  housing  residents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  new  mixed  income  housing  developments  not  only  provide 
living  opportunities  for  low  income  residents,  they  create  employment  and 
economic  opportunities  for  the  entire  community. 

At  Orchard  Park,  38%  of  our  contract  dollars  for  the  first  ten  units  have 
gone  to  minority-owned  businesses,  and  additional  new  jobs  have  been  created 
on  the  construction  site  for  residents  of  the  community. 

When  complete.  Orchard  Park  will  have  transformed  a  portion  of  one  of 
Chicago's  most  devastated  communities. 
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Most  importantly,  mixed  income  housing  works  over  the  long  term.  CDA 
completed  its  first  mixed  income  development,  Midway  Gardens,  in  1953. 
Midway  Gardens  is  a  318  unit,  17  story  high  rise  located  in  the  heart  of 
Woodlawn,  another  of  Chicago's  troubled  neighborhoods.  Yet  today,  over  40 
years  later,  despite  the  devastation  that  has  taken  place  around  it,  Midway 
Gardens  remains  an  anchor  of  stability  in  the  community. 

Many  residents  have  lived  in  Midway  since  the  day  it  opened.  Resident 
incomes  range  from  $3,000  to  $50,000  annually  and  the  resident  population 
ranges  in  age  from  9  months  to  90  years.  Midway  Gardens  is  a  testament  to  the 
strength  and  power  of  a  diverse  community  to  survive  even  the  worst  of  times  — 
and  it  is  a  noteworthy  example  of  the  long  term  viability  of  mixed  income 
housing. 

On  your  last  trip  to  Chicago,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  saw  the  bad  and  the  ugly. 
On  your  next  trip  I  hope  you  will  join  me  to  see  the  good  ~  and  witness  the 
future. 

Let  me  close  by  returning  to  the  larger  canvass  on  which  Congress  and  the 
Clinton  Administration  is  painting,  the  coming  change  in  the  federal 
government's  policy  toward  affordable  housing  and  community  development 
generally. 
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As  we  move  forward,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  successes  of  the  past, 
or  how  carefully  we  must  travel  to  get  from  where  we  are  now  to  where  we  want 
to  be.  MINCS  demonstrates  how  we  can  take  existing  law,  breathe  flexibility 
into  it  and  make  wonderful  things  happen.  We  need  to  carefully  and  completely 
understand  how  best  to  make  those  changes,  how  best  to  get  "there"  from  "here." 

During  the  several  months  after  their  introduction,  many  of  us  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  Clinton  Administration's  reinvention  proposals, 
in  public  housing,  in  assisted  housing,  and  in  its  other  components,  is  too  hurried 
and  too  unsettling,  for  the  financial  markets,  for  housing  providers,  for  state  and 
local  officials  and  for  affected  residents  above  all.  There  needs  to  be  a  period  of 
transition. 

H.R.  2406  in  its  present  form  is  nearly  silent  on  that  issue. 

In  the  context  of  privately-owned  assisted  housing,  we  are  left  to  the 
appropriators  to  incorporate  short-term  project-based  renewals  and 
demonstration  programs  in  their  bill  ~  substantive  housing  law  that  is  perhaps 
best  left  to  the  House  and  Senate  Banking  Committees. 

NHC's  concerns  about  transition  are  equally  strong  about  the  rest  of  the 
nation's  housing  programs  as  well. 
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Whatever  policy  direction  we  adopt,  we  have  to  do  so  cautiously  The  past 
65  years  have  taught  us  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  about  the  nation's 
housing  and  community  development  goals,  policies  and  programs.  Any  change 
in  direction  must  be  accompanied  by  the  same  degree  of  compassion  for  those 
in  need  and  the  same  appreciation  of  the  neighborhoods  and  cities  in  which  they 
live  that  fostered  the  last  65  years  of  housing  legislation. 

It  is  clear  from  your  recent  speech  at  the  American  University  that  you 
share  NHC's  deep  concerns  about  the  well-being  and  economic  future  of  the 
families  and  individuals  that  will  be  touched  by  the  impending  changes  in 
national  housing  policy.  We  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  you  on  the 
important  issues  we  are  addressing  today. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  testify.  I  wall  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Kus'een  yo  jjat  duwasakwak,  Lukaxadi  aya  2iat,  Yeith  hit  dax  nax  sataee  Kagwaantaan  yadi. 
Chairman  Lazio  and  members  of  this  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Jacqueline  Johnson,  my  Tlingit  name 
is  Kus'een.  I  am  a  Raven  Sockeye  from  the  Raven  house.  I  am  the  Chairperson  of  the  National 
American  Indian  Housing  Council,  and  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Tlingit-Haida  Indian  Housing 
Authority  located  in  Juneau,  Alaska.  In  addition,  I  am  Vice-Chairperson  of  the  Juneau  TUngit  Haida 
Tribal  Council . 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  on 
this  important  legislation.  I  am  honored  to  speak  about  housing  for  Native  Americans  who 
continue  to  be  among  the  most  poorly  housed  people  in  the  United  States.  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  Subcommittee's  staflF  who  has  solicited  our  ideas  and  welcomed  our  comments.  We  hope  to 
continue  our  cooperative  working  relationship. 

The  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council  (NAIHC)  is  a  twenty-one-year  old  association, 
representing  approximately  187  Indian  Housing  Authorities  (IHAs).  IHAs  are  created  under  tribal 
ordinance  by  tribes  with  the  police  powers  to  create  governing  entities  and  by  state  legislatures  in 
those  areas  where  such  powers  do  not  exist.  IHAs  carry  out  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development's  (HUD)  Indian  housing  program.  Today,  IHAs  manage  about  75,000  units.  They  are 
the  m^jor  providers  of  housing  in  Indian  Country. 

In  states  like  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Arizona,  Alaska  and  Maine,  Native 
Americans  are  the  most  impoverished  rural  people  '  Mr.  Chairman,  in  your  own  state  of  New  York, 
there  are  approximately  13,400  Native  Americans  living  in  rural  communities  or  reservations;  almost 
20%  have  incomes  below  poverty^  In  the  state  of  Nebraska,  the  Vice-Chairman's  state,  there  are 


"State  Data  Sheets:  An  Overview  of  Povert>-  and  Housing  Data  fron;  the  1990  Census".  Housing  Assistance 
Council  Washington,  DC  1994    Compansonof  rural  population  percentages  using  State  Data  .Sheets   Comparison 
with  Blacks,  Whites,  Asian  Pacific  and  Hispanics  rural  populations 

^"Taking  Stock  of  Rural  Poverty  and  Housing  for  the  1 990s"   Housing  Assistance  Council  Washington,  DC. 
1994  p  B-4. 
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more  than  5,500  Native  Americans  living  on  reservations  and  rural  communities;  more  than  47%  of 
them  are  below  poverty.  Almost  56%  of  the  total  rural  Native  American  population  in  Nebraska  are 
children  below  poverty.^ 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  people  remain  poor  and  so  is  their  housing  The  need  for  ho  jsing  in  Indian 
Country  is  acute.  Current  estimates  place  the  need  at  between  90,000  and  125,000  units  of  new  or 
rehabilitated,  renovated  or  modernized  housing.  Why  does  our  need  remain  so  acute  when  we,  as 
IHAs  committed  to  housing  our  people,  have  struggled  so  hard  to  meet  the  need?  While  there  are 
probably  many  reasons,  I  believe  that  there  some  basic  changes  in  Indian  housing  policy  that  could 
bring  us  relief  These  changes  fall  within  four  areas; 

1)  creating  a  distinctly  separate  Indian  housing  program  from  that  of  urban  housing 
authorities; 

2)  allowing  IHAs  to  set  their  own  rents,  including  ceiling  rents,  based  on  incomes,  the 
local  economy,  and  other  similar  factors; 

3)  giving  flexibility  to  set  priorities  that  best  meet  local  needs;  and 

4)  requiring  comprehensive  planning  from  tribal  governments  and  IHAs. 

First,  programs  modeled  after  urban  America  should  not  be  forced  upon  Indian  Country.  Our 

struggle  in  the  past  thirty-three  years  has  lead  us  to  reach  this  conclusion.  Put  in  context,  the  Indian 
housing  rental  program,  which  began  in  1962,  was  modeled  after  America's  urban  programs  of  the 
1960's.  We  have  spent  countless  hours  of  time  and  energy  struggling  to  make  these  programs  fit 
our  unique  cultural,  political,  and  social  circumstances.  Time  and  energy  that  has  gone  toward 
forcing  a  program  to  meet  our  needs,  could  have  gone  toward  solving  the  housing  problems  in  our 
communities.  Indian  housing  programs  are  distinctly  different  from  urban  programs. 

How  are  we  different?  Almost  all  of  our  population  lives  in  rural,  isolated  communities.  With  few 
exceptions,  our  communities  lack  economic  bases  which  means  poverty  and  unemployment  rates  are 
high.  The  federal  government  holds  most  of  our  land  in  trust  or  various  forms,  thereof  As  a  result, 
we  have  little  to  no  private  housing  market  or  private  housing  stock.  IHA  jurisdictions  can  cover 
huge  areas,  as  much  as  3,000  miles'*  or  as  little  as  4  miles'.  Since  we  are  a  land-based  people,  it  is 
culturally  unacceptable  to  live  in  concentrated  highrises.  Instead,  we  live  in  single  family  homes  on 
land  that  has  been  passed  down  through  generations. 


'Ibid 

Aleutian  I  lousing  Authont> ,  Anchorage  Ala.ska. 
Yseleta  Del  Sur  Indian  Housing  Authonty,  El  Paso,  Texas 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  extremely  pleased  that  you  have  specifically  asked  for  our  suggestions  on  how  to 
structure  a  Consolidated  Native  American  Housing  Grant.  This  shows  your  commitment  to  create 
a  distinctly  separate  program  from  urban  housing  authorities  for  Native  Americans  and  I  commend 
this  important  step  forward. 

Second,  IHAs  want  the  flexibility  to  set  their  own  rents.  IHAs  have  long  complained  about  a 
heavily  regulated,  complex  program.  Directors  have  stnaggled  beneath  layers  of  HUD  regulations, 
supposedly  put  in  place  to  help  better  manage  our  authorities.  The  resuk  has  been  restrained 
flexibility,  stifled  creativity  and  reenforced  dependence  on  federal  housing  programs.  We  have  not 
been  allowed  to  leverage  dollars,  nor  seek  ways  to  stretch  our  precious  resources.  Until y«5/^ve 
months  ago,  for  example,  an  IHA  could  not  use  its  mutual  help  reserve  funds  to  leverage  new  dollars 
in  the  private  market  Literally,  millions  of  dollars  sat  in  bank  accounts  that  could  not  be  touched 
while  IHAs  hungrily  awaited  each  year's  federal  allocations.  It  is  a  travesty. 

Also,  I  believe  tenants  are  trapped  in  a  rental  structure  that  prevents  them  from  ever  becoming 
financially  strong  enough  to  buy  a  home.  Indian  Country  has  long  been  an  opponent  to  the  Brooke 
Amendment  and  we  commend  any  initiative  to  repeal  it.  In  urban  areas,  the  Brooke  Amendment's 
purpose  is  to  protect  tenants  from  high  rents.  In  Indian  Country,  it  forces  tenants  to  pay  high  rents. 
Tenants  are  forced  to  pay  more  rent  for  an  IHA  unit  on  the  reservation  than  they  would  pay  if  they 
lived  off  where  there  are  competitive  markets. 

For  example,  on  the  Oglala  Sioux  reservation  at  Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota,  a  tenant  pays  $449  a 
month  for  a  3-bedroom  home  that  rents  for  $250  in  Gordon,  Nebraska.  Gordon  is  about  20  miles 
fi-om  the  reservation  '  On  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation  in  Eagle  Butte,  South  Dakota,  a  tenant 
pays  $566  a  month  for  a  5-bedroom  home  that  rents  for  $500  a  month  in  Mobridge,  South  Dakota, 
a  community  90  miles  fi-om  the  reservation/'  On  the  Crow  Reservation  at  Crow  Agency,  Montana, 
an  employed  tenant  pays  $768  a  month  for  a  3-bedroom  home.  This  home  rents  for  $650  a  month 
in  Billings,  Montana,  the  closest  non-Indian  community  to  the  reservation.'  Remember,  IHA  housing 
is  the  "only  game  in  town,"  providing  some  55  percent  of  housing  on  reservations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  imperative  that  IHAs  set  their  own  rents,  including  ceiling  rents,  based  on 
incomes,  the  local  economy,  and  other  similar  factors  It  is  not  fair  that  our  people  work  so  hard  to 
eke  out  a  living  in  our  communities  and  then  be  forced  to  pay  high  rents.  IHAs  and  tribal 
govemmeirts  should  set  rents  based  on  their  own  unique  conditions.  If  tribal  governments  and  IHAs 
work  together  to  set  their  own  rents,  based  on  local  needs  and  goals,  they  will  work  to  improve 
housing  conditions  and  opportunities  for  homeownership.  They  will  respond  to  their  people's  needs 
and  not  the  requirements  of  a  superimposed  federal  program 


Staff  member  Oglala  Sioux  Indian  Housing  Authority  August  3,  1 994 
Staff  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Housing  Authority.  August  3,  1994 
*Staffof  the  Crow  Indian  Housing  Authority.  August  3,  1994. 
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The  concept  of  income  targeting  is  much  talked  about  today.  There  is  no  need  for  income  targeting 
in  Indian  Country  Across  the  United  States,  almost  50%'  of  Native  people  fall  below  poverty 
levels.  In  most  reservation  communities,  the  lack  of  sound  economic  bases  and  infrastructure  has 
resulted  in  a  significant,  poverty-stricken  population,  where  IHA  housing  programs  are  the  only 
housing  choices.  LHAs  serve  the  low  income  and  very  low  income  population,  by  default.  Literally, 
there  is  no  other  population  from  which  to  draw.  (A  moderate  income  level  is  beginnwg  to  develop 
in  our  communities,  but  to  date,  there  are  not  enough  moderate  income  residents  to  offset  the  low- 
income  or  very  low  income  people.)  NAJHC  supports  the  position  that  it  is  more  acceptable  to  place 
a  limit  on  the  numbers  of  moderate  income  persons  that  can  be  served,  than  to  target  income  levels 

Third,  IHAs  need  flexibility  to  set  priorities  that  meet  individual,  local  needs.  I  believe  that 
IHAs  should  decide  where  to  focus  the  scarce  federal  dollars  that  they  receive.  We  should  have  the 
ability  to  decide  at  the  local  level  if  we  need  to  undertake  a  development  program,  or  a  modernization 
program,  or  a  combination  of  both.  Since  our  needs  are  so  acute  for  both  rental  and  homeownership, 
constantly  IHAs  are  urged  to  build  more  units.  Yet,  we  know  our  stock  is  beginning  to  age  and  often 
needs  substantia]  repair.  Yet,  the  needs  differ  fi-om  community  to  community.  For  example,  in  my 
housing  authority,  due  to  overcrowding,  I  have  a  critical  need  for  new  units  Contrast  this  need  with 
the  Penobscot  Indian  Reservation,  a  island  reservation  on  a  river  in  Maine.  The  buildable  land  on  the 
Penobscot  Reservation  is  extremely  limited.  The  housing  stock,  however,  desperately  needs  to  be 
upgraded  and  renovated.  Their  priorities  are  just  the  opposite  of  mine.  All  IHAs  need  flexibility  to 
set  individual  priorities  that  will  best  meet  local  needs. 

Fourth,  tribes  and  IHAs  should  strategically  plan  to  meet  their  needs.  Mr.  Chairman,  tribes  and 
IHAs  have  long  labored  under  massive  federal  regulations.  Most  directors  I  know  are  so 
overburdened  by  paperwork,  there  is  scare  little  time  to  strategically  plan  for  meeting  fUture  housing 
needs.  Day  to  day  problems  must  take  priority  I  believe  this  presents  a  major  problem  that  affects 
our  destiny  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  requiring  tribes  and  IHAs  to  develop  comprehensive  strategy 
plans.  To  creatively  plan  their  futures,  to  set  goals  and  then  to  meet  them.  Collectively,  we  will  never 
meet  our  massive  housing  needs,  unless  weplcai  to  meet  them.  A  plan,  however,  should  be  the  tool 
by  which  we  measure  our  successes,  not  punish  our  failures. 

Mr  Chairman,  you  also  asked  for  my  views  on  how  to  build  a  stronger  partnership  between  IHAs 
and  the  private  sector.  Thanks  to  the  past  work  of  this  subcommittee  and  Vice-Chairman  Bereuter, 
we  are  in  the  initial  stages  of  building  such  partnerships.  For  the  first  time,  we  are  seeing  movement 
by  the  private  housing  finance  sector  towards  Indian  Country.  This  is  so  encouraging  to  our 
communities.  Much  of  the  credit  is  due  to  legislation  introduced  by  Mr.  Bereuter,  and  passed  by 
Congress  in  1 992  —  known  as  the  Indian  Loan  Guarantee  program  The  program  received  its  first 
appropriation  in  1993.  Under  my  leadership,  NAIHC  remains  committed  to  making  this  program 
work.  This  spring  NAIHC  hired  a  housing  finance  expert  to  help  IHAs  package  their  loans. 
Through  this  initiative,  proposals  to  build  about  80  units  for  approximately  S7  million  may  be 


"Taking  Stock  of  Rural  Poverty  and  I  lousing  for  the  1 990.s".  I  lousing  Assistance  Council,  Washington,  D.C. 
1994  p  B-4 
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submitted  to  HUD  by  September  29,  1995—  using  the  Indian  Loan  Guarantee  program  For  Indian 
Country,  this  is  a  monumental  accomplishment!  I  strongly  encourage  you  to  continue 
authorization  of  this  important  legislation. 

While  IHAs  have  accomplished  much,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  There  are  few  IHAs 
sophisticated  enough  to  understand  complex  private  loan  programs  Most  Native  Americans  need 
credit  counseling  and  education  on  home  mortgages  There  are  huge  obstacles  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  title  tracking  practices.  Also,  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  commitment  of  the 
secondary  mortgage  market.  This  Congressional  session,  the  Senate  introduced  the  Native  American 
Financial  Services  Organization  (NAFSO  -  S  436). 

NAFSO  CTeates  a  Native  American  financing  structure  which  at  present  does  not  exist.  It  is  designed 
to  stimulate  the  secondary  mortgage  market  purchase  of  loans  made  in  Indian  Country  so  there  will 
continue  to  be  a  steady  flow  of  private  sector  funds  to  finance  housing.  It  also  provides  techncial 
assistance  to  IHAs  which  are  trying  to  develop  housing  finance  in  their  communities  NAIHC 
supports  this  legislation  and  strongly  encourages  the  Subcommittee  to  review  it  and  consider  it  for 
introduction.  But  even  if  such  legislation  is  introduced,  IHAs  must  continue  to  be  encouraged  to 
reach  toward  private  sector  housing  finance,  and  they  must  be  deregulated  so  that  they  can 
leverage  their  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  with  deregulation  comes  the  question  of  accountability.  We  are  not 
asking  for  deregulation  to  abuse  the  system.  We  welcome  checks  in  the  system,  such  as  independent 
audits  or  performance  measures.  NAIHC  supports  either  of  these  approaches  if  they  are  true  checks 
and  not  measures  that  confine  or  inhibit  our  abilities  to  meet  the  acute  housing  needs  in  Indian 
Country. 

Before  I  close,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  final  word  about  the  issue  of  trust  responsibility.  While  there  is  little 
understanding  of  this  issue  by  the  general  American  public,  there  exists  a  unique  political  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  federally  recognized  Indian  tribes.  This  relationship,  called  trust 
responsibility,  is  grounded  in  the  U.S. Constitution,  hundreds  of  treaties  and  Acts  of  Congress, 
hundreds  of  decisions  of  Federal  courts,  and  in  the  history  of  this  nation.  Trust  responsibility 
establishes  and  proteas  the  rights  of  Indian  tribes  and  their  people. 

Members  of  this  Subcommittee,  we  are  not  asking  for  a  handout  under  the  guise  of  trust 
responsibility.  We  know  what  happens  when  people  become  dependent  on  the  federal  government. 
Our  communities  are  fijll  of  such  people.  However,  circumstances  in  Indian  Country  are  uniquely 
different  from  the  rest  of  America.  Many  sad  conditions,  cultivated  and  fostered  by  the  federal 
government,  exist — now,  to  reverse  these  trends  will  take  time.  It  is  possible  to  meet  trust 
responsibilities  and  create  balanced,  vibrant,  healthy  communities.  Indian  Country  is  willing  to  take 
the  first  step  but  it  cannot  take  all  the  steps  alone.  We  ask,  therefore,  that  legislation  passed  by  this 
Congress  regarding  Indian  housing  acknowledge  the  federal  government's  trust  responsibility  to 
Native  Americans. 
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Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  for  your  consideration  of  these  issues  so  vital  to  Native  American 
communities.  We  look  forward  to  new  legislation  that  separates  the  Indian  housing  program  from 
public  housing  and  acknowledges  our  proposed  changes.  On  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  people  whom 
NAIHC  represents,  we  look  to  new  partnerships  with  the  federal  government  that  will  pave  the  way 
for  much  brighter  futures  for  our  children,  our  elderly  ~  ail  our  residents.  ,• 
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October  19,  1995 


The  Honorable  Rick  A.  Lazio.  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community  Opportunity 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Financial  Services 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
B-303  Raybum  House  Office  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Congressman  Lazio: 

Thaitk  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  on  September  29.  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Community  Opporttonity  regarding  H.R.  2406.  1  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  describe  not  only 
how  the  proposed  legislation  will  impact  the  services  provided  by  the  Omaha  Housing  Authority 
(OHA).  but  how  it  will  impact  the  way  housing  agencies  across  this  country  administer  their 
programs  in  the  future. 

As  you  requested  during  my  testimony.  1  have  enclosed  documents  which  reflect  the  dispersed 
locations  of  OHA's  public  housing.  Section  8  Certificates  and  Vouchers.  1  have  also  included  a 
flow  chart  which  provides  an  overview  of  OHA's  Resident  and  Community  Services  activities. 
While  the  majority  of  these  services  are  provided  exclusively  for  public  housing  residents  and 
Section  8  clients  of  the  Omaha  Housing  Authority,  our  Focus  Omaha  Program  services  individuals 
who  reside  in  Douglas,  Sarpy,  and  Washington  counties.  Our  goal  is  to  provide  "one-stop 
shopping"  for  individuals  to  obtain  services  or  participate  in  educational  and/or  training  activities 
provided  by  OHA. 

1  have  also  enclosed  a  flow  chart  depicting  the  case  management  process  for  referrals  we  receive 
through  our  Agreement  with  the  Nebraska  Department  of  Social  Services  (NDSS).  Accompanying 
information  includes  the  Social  Services  Report  for  the  period  July  1.  1995  through  October  15, 
1995.  the  tNTDSS  Service  Plan.  Participation  Form.  Intake  Application,  Career  Plan,  and  a  copy  of 
the  notice  mailed  to  all  OHA  residents  and  Section  8  participants  introducing  the  partnership 
between  OHA  and  NDSS. 

Thank  you  again.  Congressman  Lazio.  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  input  on  the  proposed 
legislation.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  coming  months. 


Sincerely. 


Robert  L.  Armstrong 
President  and  CEO 
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Case  Management  Process  for  Referrals  from  the  Nebraska  Department  of 
Social  Services. 


CONTACT  MADE  WITH 

PARTICIPANT  WITHIN  10 

DAYS 


ORIENTATION.  TABE.  GATB. 
DRUG  TESTING,  ASSESS- 
MENT AND  CAREER  PLAN 


REFERRAL  SERVICES 

CONSUMER   CREDIT,  OHA 

SERVICES.  CHILD  CARE. 

COMMUNITY  AGENCIES  AND 

SERVICES 


EMPLOYMENT 


i  8  WEEKS 
•  $SO/WK  STIPEND 


.  8  WEEKS 

I  $50/WK  STIPEND 


i  6  MONTHS 

>  $SO/WK  STIPEND 


i  4  YEARS 
I  APPRENTICESHIP 
i  FULL  TIME  OHA 
EMPLOYEE 


i  JOB  TRANSITION 
I  RESUMES 
i  INTERVIEWS 
•  EMPLOYMENT 
APPLICATIONS 


( 
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Omaha  Housing  Authority/  \ebraska  Department  of  Social  Services  Report 
for  July  1,  1995  through  October  15,  1995 


Number  of  Participants  wtio  receive  ADC 

and  reside  In  OHA  public  housing  or 

Section  8: 

Referrals  Received  from  NDSS: 

Referrals  Received  tills  Week: 

No  Contact: 

Exempt  (Temporary) 

Individual  Service  nans  Completed 

Numt>er  of  Participant  Contacted  this  week 

(Home  /  Office): 
Failure  to  Cooperate: 
Numlier  of  Referrals  Being  Case  Managed 
Drug  Test  Completed 
Career  Assessments  Completed 


2442 

233 

30 

33 

6 

127 


3 

200  Total  Cost  $45,330.00 

22  Total  Cost  $1,650.00 

52  Total  Cost  $4,625.00 


TABE  (Test  of  Adult  Basic  Education) 

Total  Completed 
TABE  Prior  to  Contract 
NDSS  Referrals  that  TABED 


Total  Cost     $6,500  00 


Focus  Omaha 

Information  Technology  Participants 
Fast  Track  Participants 
Step  Up  Participants 


Education 

Participants  with  High  School  Diploma  or  GED  155 

Participants  with  No  High  School  Diploma  or  GED  37 

Participants  Enrolled  in  Adult  Basic  Education  47 

Participant  Enrolled  in  Post  Secondary  Education  36 


Job 

Participant  Referred  for  Job  Transition 
Participants  Currentiy  Employed 


Total  Amount  Billed     $58,105  00 
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TABE 

The  Test  of  Adult  Basic  Education  (TABE)  is  a  national  standardized  test  that 
identifies  basic  skills  It  is  designed  to  assess  achievement  in  Reading, 
Mathematics,  Language,  and  Spelling.  The  TABE  is  not  a  "Pass/Fail"  exam,  but 
merely  an  assessment  tool  to  obtain  a  general  evaluation  of  a  student's  skill 
level. 


CAREER  PLAN  AND  INDIVIDUAL  SERVICE  PLAN 

After  the  TABE,  participants  take  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  (GATB)  to 
determine  general  areas  of  vocational  interest  and  aptitude  in  addition  to  the 
basic  skills  tested  by  the  TABE.  These  results  are  then  scored  and  finalized  into 
an  individualized  Career  Plan  for  each  participant.  The  Career  Plan  matches 
GATB  results  with  TABE  results  to  help  the  participant  better  understand  hovi^  his 
or  her  vocational  interests  may  coincide  with  his  or  her  skill  strengths  Together 
with  a  personal  interview,  the  counselor  uses  these  results  to  help  the 
participant  develop  short  term  goals,  understand  some  of  the  obstacles  to  these 
goals,  and  identify  possible  ways  to  overcome  the  obstacles. 

The  Career  Plan  identifies  areas  of  strengths  and  weaknesses,  makes 
recommendations  as  to  those  areas  that  need  improvement,  and  those  in  which 
the  participant  is  adequate  or  well-skilled.  The  Plan  lists  short-term  goals  for 
each  participant,  including  recommended  basic  education  classes,  technical 
classes,  or  college-level  classes.  The  Plan  helps  the  participant  identify  any 
barriers  to  the  long-term  goal  of  self-sufficiency.  These  barriers  may  seem 
insurmountable  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  hence  the  Plan  simplifies  them  into 
smaller,  short-term  obstacles  that  can  be  overcome  one  at  a  time.  The  most 
common  of  these  barriers  include  financial  problems,  educational  deficiencies, 
and  life  obstacles. 

After  the  Career  Plan  has  been  completed  and  discussed  with  the  participant, 
an  "Individual  Service  Plan"  is  developed  for  the  family.  The  Individual  Service 
Plan  outlines  the  family's  path  to  self-sufficiency.  It  identifies  the  goals  to  be 
achieved  and  a  time  frame  by  which  the  goals  must  be  reached.  All  goals  and 
objectives  are  clear,  specific,  measurable,  and  realistic.  Each  family  member 
has  responsibilities  within  the  Individual  Service  Plan.  The  Individual  Service 
Plan  is  used  as  a  flexible  tool.  If  the  participant  is  not  achieving  progress  in  their 
plan,  it  will  be  reevaluated  and  changed  accordingly. 
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OMAHA  HOUSING  AUTHORITY  /  NEBRASKA  DEPT.  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
INDIVIDUAL  SERVICE  PLAN 

NAME: 


START  DATE: 
ULTIMATE  GOAL: 

Objective  #1: 
Objective  #2: 
Objective  #3: 


Services  needed  to  reach  objective; 


Services  needed  to  reach  objective: 


Services  needed  to  reach  objective: 


Objective  #4: 


Objective  #5: 


Services  needed  to  reach  objective: 


Services  needed  to  reach  objective: 


I  understand  my  responsibilities  and  obligations  in  the  completion  of  the  objectives  and 
action  steps  contained  in  this  Individual  Service  Plan  I  also  understand  that  these 
objectives  and  action  steps  can  be  revised  as  become  necessary 


Signature  of  Applicant 


Date 


Signature  of  Staff 


Date 
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OMAHA  HOUSING  AUTHORITY  /  NEBRASKA  DEPT.  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
INDIVIDUAL  SERVICE  PLAN 

NAME: 

START  DATE:  

ULTIMATE  GOAL: 

OBJECTIVE  #1: 


ACTION  STEPS                                DONE  BY           WHEN                DATE              REVIEW           COMMENTS 
WHOM COMPLETED  DATE 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


1  understand  my  responsibility  in  the  completion  of  the  above  stated  action  steps 


Signature  of  Applicant  Date 


Signature  of  Staff  Date 
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State  of  Nebraska 


Der\rtment  of  Social  Services 

Mary  Dean  Harvey 


OMAHA  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 
PARTICIPATION 

pr^naa  E.  Benjamin  Nelson 

I  agree,  as  part  of  my  Job  Support  Employability  Plan,  to  be  referred 
to  Omaha  Housing  Authority  for  Assessment  and  Case  Management 
activities. 

I  understand  that  voluntary  drug  testing  is  part  of  the  Omaha  Housing 
Authority  assessment  process. 

If  positive  results  of  drug  testing  occur,  there  shall  not  be  a  loss  of 
public  assistance  and/or  public  housing  benefits. 


Line  One  - 1  agree_ 


(signature) 
Line  Two  - 1  do  NOT  agree 


(signature) 
Date: 


Printed  Name: . 
NDSS  Worker: 


AFTER  YOU  HAVE  SIGNED  ON  ONE  OF  THE  LINES  ABOVE, 
RETURN  THE  FORM  IN  THE  PROVIDED  ENVELOPE  TO 
GRETCHEN  ORENT  AT  1215  SOUTH  42  STREEET,  OMAHA, 
NEBRASKA,  68105 


Omaha  Office 

1215  South  Forty  Second  Sheet    •    Omaha.  Nebraska  68105    •    Phone  (4021  595  3400 
An  Equal  Opporlunitv  Altirm^tit^tf  Action  Emplover 
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Referred  By:. 


OMAHA  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 

RESIDENT  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

INTAKE  APPLICATION 


Family  Self-Sufficjency 


Focus  Omaha 


First  Step 


Resident  Relations 


Please  ask  for  help  If  there  is  anything  on  this  form  that  you  do  not  understand. 


General  Information 


1.  Last  Name:                                 |2.  First  Name: 

3.  M.I.:            I4.  Date  of  Birth: 

5.  SSN:                           |6.  What  is  your  marital  status? 

(circle  one 

Single       Married        Separated 

Divorced 

7.  Home  Address                                Apt 

8.  City 

9.  State 

10.  Zip  Code 

11.  County: 

12.  Mailing  Address                         Apt 

13.  City 

14.  State 

15.  Zip  Code 

16.  County: 

17.  Is  English  your  first  language? 

Yes  O 

NoQ 

If  no,  what  is  your  first  language? 

18.  Are  you  a  Veteran? 

YesO 

NqO 

20.  Are  you  registered  with 
the  Selective  Service? 

QYes 

Qno 

19.  If  Veteran,  type  of  discharge: 

21.  Do  you  have  a  valid  drivers  license? 

YosO 

NoQ 

22.  Do  you  own  an  automobile? 

QYe. 

QNo 

23.  Is  your  vehicle  reliable? 

Yes  O 

No  O 

24.  Do  you  have  car  insurance? 

OYes 

QNo 

25.  What  is  your  race  or  ethnic  group?  (i.e.,  Black,  White,  Hispan 

c,  etc.): 

26.  Do  you  receive  food  stamps? 

YesU 

No  O 

27.  Do  you  receive  WIC? 

QYes 

QNo 

28.  Are  you  paying  child  support? 

Yes    ,J 

No  O 

Who? 

29.  Have  all  family  members  received  their  immunization  shots? 

QYes  QNo 

30.  Have  you  been  convicted  of  a  crime 
In  any  civil  or  military  court? 

Yes   O 

No  O 

If  yes,  please  list: 

31.  List  all  the  people  living  in  your  household  (related  and  non-related):                                                                         1 

Names 

Relationship 

to 

Applicant 

Date 
of 
Birth 

Name  of 
School  Attending 

Income:  AFDC,  SSI, 
Child  Support,  or 
Other,  Please  List 

Social  Security 
Number 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

32.  Any  anticipated  change  in  family  composition?        Yes  O     No  O 
If  yes,  please  explain: 

Education  iHistory 


33.  Please  complete  the  following  (or  all  high  schools  and/or  colleges  you  have  attended:                                              I 

Dates  of 
Attendance 

Name  of  School 

Highest  Level 
Completed 

Major/Course  of 
Study 

Did  You 
Graduate? 

34.  Do  you  have  a  high  school  diploma?            Q  Yes       O  No        34b.  Do  you  have  a  GED?           Q  Yes      Q  No 

35.  Please  list  any  special  skills  or  licenses  held: 
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OMAHA  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 

RESIDENT  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

INTAKE  APPLICATION 


Work  Histoiy 


36.  Have  you  ever  worthed  before?            Qves      Qno           Ifyes,  please  complete  the  following: 

36b.  Please  list  any  past  or  current  employers,  most  recent  employer  first 

Employer 

Address  and  Telephone  No. 

Dates  of 
Employ- 
ment 

Monthly 
Salary 

Position 
Held 

Reason  for 
Leaving 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5| 

37.  Have  you  participated  in  any  lob  training  programs?  (i.e.,  JTPA,  Project  Resolve,  OOIC,  etc)             Q  Ye«  O  No 

37b.  Please  list  the  training  in  which  you  participated: 

Job  Training  Program 

Completed 
Yes  or  No 

Date 
Completed 

Certificate  Received 
Yes  or  No 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Health  InfoimaUon 


38.  Do  you  have  health  insurance?            O  Yes      O  No 

If  yes,  who  is  your  carrier?: 

39.  Are  you  taking  any  medications?        O  Yes      O  No 

If  yes,  please  list: 

39a.  Do  you  have  any  side  effects  from  the  medication? 

QYes     (^  No         If  yes,  please  explain: 

40.  Are  you  under  a  doctor's  care? Q  Yes     Q  No If  yes,  please  complete  the  ifollowing: 


40a.  What  is  the  health  problem? 


40b.  How  long  do  you  expect  to  be  under  a  doctor's  care? 


40c.  Does  this  problem  limit  the  Icind  of  work  you  can  do?        '^Yes       (^No  If  yes,  please  explain: 


Emergency  Contact 


41 .  In  case  of  an  emergency  who  should  we  notify? 


Relationship 


Phone  Number 


Rights  and  Responsibilities 


This  form  is  being  submitted  as  a 
following  programs:       Family  Se 

1  certify  that  everything  on  this  ap 

joint  application  to  the  Omaha  Housing  Authority  for  one  or  more  of  the 
f-Sufficiency,  Focus  Omaha,  OHA/NOSS,  First  Step,  and  Resident  Relations. 

plication  is  the  truth  as  best  1  know  it. 

signature  of  applicant  ot  legal  guardian 

Relatlonshtp  to  Applicant 

Applicants  Telephone  Number 

Date 

Signature  of  person  completing  this  form 

Relationship  to  Applicant 

Date 

resrelQ 


FSQ 


FOR  AGENCY  USE  ONLY 

NDSSQ  FSSQ  FOCUS  Q       DATE  RECEIVED  BY  AGENCY: 
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TWi 


CAREER  PLAN 


PERSONAL  DATA 

1 .  COUNSELING  START  DATE 

2.  U\ST  NAME:     

3.  STREET  ADDRESS: 

4.  CITY:    

5.  HOME  TELEPHONE  NUMBER 
6  SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER: 


STATE: 


FIRST: 


I 


ZIP  CODE: 


WORK  TELEPHONE  NUMBER: 


7      EDUCATIONAL  DATA  -  (check  all  that  apply): 

High  School  Diploma 

GED 

College/Postsecondary  Study 


Year  Acquired: 
Year  Acquired: 


Name(s)  of  College(s)  You  Have  Attended: 


_  No  Degree  Study  Area:. 

_Associate's  Degree  Study  Area:_ 

_Bachelor's  Degree  Study  Area: 

_Master's  Degree  Study  Area:. 


Date:. 
Date:. 
Date:. 
Date: 


i 
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8.    FAMILY  BARRIERS  -  Please  list  the  barriers  in  your  family  that  may  interfere  with  achieving  your  goals  (such  as 
disabilities,  transportation  problems,  child  care  difficulties,  etc  ). 


9.    ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT     (check  all  that  apply) 


Reading: 
Algebra; 


/ 


Language: 
Science 


.  College  Board  (raw  score) 
/  Math: 

Spelling 


.TABE(G.E.) 
/ 

I 


Comments  /  Interpretations  /  Recommendations 


10.  INTEREST  INVENTORY    (check  all  that  apply) 


.  Strong 


.  Career  Assessment  Inventory 


Inventory  Themes  (record  VH  for  Very  High;  H  for  High;  M  for  Mid-range;  L  for  Low;  VL  for  Very  Low) 
Realistic/Crafts     Enterprising/Business    Social 


I  n  vestigative/Scientific 


Conventional/Clerical 


Comments  /  Interpretations; 


11.  VALUES  -  Check  important  values  (prioritize,  if  possible,  with  1  denoting  the  most  important  value): 

Worthing  With  Information  (data)  Being  a  Leader 

Working  With  People  

Working  with  Hands  (things) 


Being  a  Follower 


Working  Under  Supervision 
Working  Independently 


Staying  Put 
Advancement 


Working  Under  High  Structure 
Working  Under  Little  Stnjcture 


Working  With  a  Set  Routine 
Working  With  Variety/Diversion 


Being  Creative 
Prestige 
Job  Security 
Good  Salary 


Contribution  to  Society 

A  Job  That  Meets  my  Interests 

Challenge 

Leisure 


Easy  Commute 
Flexible  Hours 
On-The-Job  Learning 


Other,  specify 
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12   SKILLS -ABILITIES  (check  all  that  apply);  GATB    Singer  Work  Stations  (  see  attached  report) 

Key  For  Interpretation  -  Without  Addition  of  Standard  Error  of  Measurement 

1 .  Superior  Range  - 120+  4.  Significantly  Below  Average  Range  -  60-69 

2  Average  Range  -  80-119  5  Invalid  -  59  of  Below 

3.  Below  Average  Range  -  70-79 

General  Learning  Spatial  Perception         Motor  Coordination 

Verbal  Aptitude  Form  Perception  Finger  Dexteritv 

Numerical  Aptitude  Clerical  Perception        Manual  Dexteritv 


13.  SHORT-TERM  GOAL: 


14.  LONG-TERM  GOAL: 


15.  OBSTACLES  THAT  MAY  INHIBIT  REACHING  GOALS: 


16.  PRE-VOCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  (check  all  that  apply): 

Shadowing  Experiences  Interviewing  Skills 

Informational  Interviews  Create/Update  Resume 

Career  Research  Hygiene 

Values  Clarification  Work  Samples 

Other: 
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17   EDUCATION  PLAN  -  (check  all  that  relate  to  the  resident): 

Level                        Study  Area(s)                             School  Name 
On-The-Job  Training  


Skill  Upgrading/Development 

Vocational  Certificate 

Associate's  Degree 

Bachelor's  Degree 

Master's  Degree 

Competency-Based  Credit 

CLEP  Testing 

Additional  Comments: 


18   NEXT  STEPS  -  Comments  /  Observations  /  Recommendations: 


Resident's  Signature:  Date: 

Counselor's  Signature:  Date: 
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July  12,  1995 
NOTICE  TO  ALL  OHA  RESIDENTS  AND  SECTION  8  RECIPIENTS 

On  June  1,  1995,  the  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Omaha  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  State  of  Nebraska  Department  of  Social  Services  to  provide  assessment  and  case  management 
services,  designed  to  help  job  support  participants  who  reside  in  public  housing  to  become 
economically  self-suflBcient.  The  contract  between  the  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Omaha 
(OHA)  and  the  State  ofNebraska  Department  of  Social  Services  (>fDSS)  is  essentially  a  contract  to 
enable  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  ("ADC")  recipientsy^ob  support  participants,  residing  in  public 
housing  or  receiving  Section  8  assistance  to  become  self-sufBcient  through  assessment  and  case 
management  services  to  be  offered  by  OHA 

In  an  effort  to  reverse  the  trend  of  poverty  that  is  the  cause  of  many  unfavorable  conditions, 
including  undeveloped  skills,  low  self  image,  lack  of  confidence  in  one's  ability  to  achieve  and  often 
unacceptable  behavior  in  society,  OHA  will  lend  its  expertise  and  experience  in  the  development  and 
delivery  of  assessment  and  case  management  services  to  help  public  housing  residents  and  Section 
8  recipients  who  face  serious  barriers  to  employment  that  may  enable  them  to  become  self-suflBcient. 

If,  as  a  public  housing  resident  and/or  a  recipient  of  Section  8  subsidies,  you  receive  ADC 
benefits  from  the  NDSS,  you  will  be  required  to  participate  in  the  OHA/NDSS  Job  Support  Program. 
You  will  receive  information  when  you  are  identified  as  a  candidate  for  the  program.  Initial  contacts 
will  be  made  and  one  of  the  four  locations  will  be  assigned  to  you,  along  with  a  Case  Facilitator,  who 
will  assist  you  with  a  plan  to  become  economically  self-sufl&cient.  The  OHA  looks  forward  to 
working  with  you.  ff  you  have  any  questions,  contact  Tracy  Robinson,  OHA/NDSS  Coordinator  at 
444-3377. 


Thank  you. 


Sincerely, 


Robert  L.  Armstro: 
President  and  CEO 
Housing  Authority  of 


City  of  Omaha 
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RESPONSE  BY  ROBERT  L.  ARMSTRONG 

TO  SUPPLEMENTARY  QUESTIONS  POSED  BY 

THE  HONORABLE  LUCILLE  ROYBAL-ALLARD 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

October  18, 1995 

QUESTION  1 

In  the  September  29,  Senate  hearing  on  Public  Housing  Secretary  Cisneros  testified  that 
he  is  confident  that  HUD  can  supervise  an  accreditation  and  oversight  board  for  public 
housing.  WJial  relationship  would  you  like  to  see  between  the  proposed  review  board  and 
HUD'^ 

RESPONSE 

None.  I  don't  believe  that  HUD  is  capable  of  adequately  monitoring  a  publie  housing 
oversight/review  board.  Historically,  HUD  has  not  been  effective  in  evaluating  the  work 
of  public  housing  agencies.  HUD's  evaluation  systems  have  not  been  successful  in 
improving  public  housing  over  the  years  so  I  have  no  confidence  they  can  effectively  carry 
out  the  task  of  supervising  an  accreditation  board. 

QUESTION  2 

What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  how  the  two  entities  can  monitor  the  performance  of 
housing  authorities  and  the  process  used  by  the  authorities  without  producing  overly 
burdensome  requirements  on  the  authorities? 

RESPONSE 

As  I  have  stated  many  times  before,  deregulation  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  local 
housing  authorities  (LHAs)  the  freedom  to  plan  their  activities  based  on  local  needs  and 
conditions.  I  believe  that  authorities  should  be  judged  by  how  well  they  plan  and 
implement  their  programs.  The  idea  of  a  review  board  is  a  good  one  as  long  as  it  is  made 
up  of  representatives  from  the  public  housing  industry  who  have  experience  and 
understand  how  housing  programs  should  run.  The  more  regulations  you  have,  the  less 
effective  the  programs  will  be.  Congress  should  set  parameters  on  who  should  be  served, 
and  let  the  housing  authorities  develop  programs  that  make  sense  for  their  localities.  The 
focus  of  the  monitoring  should  be  on  the  end  result  and  not  on  the  process. 
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Response  by  Robert  L.  Armstrong 

to  Supplementary  Questions  by  Lucille  Roybal-Allard 

October  18,  1995 

Page  2 


QUESTION  3 

The  Chairman 's  bill  requires  residents  to  work  eight  hours  a  month  in  the  HMA 
community.  Exemptions  are  made  for  elderly,  disabled,  students,  employed  or  training 
individuals.  Requiring  individuals  to  work  in  the  HMA  community  is  an  admirable 
attempt  at  community  involvement  but  what  administrative  problems  do  you  see  for 
housing  authorities  if  such  a  requirement  is  implemented? 

RESPONSE 

I  see  absolutely  no  problems  in  administering  this  requirement.  Any  well  managed  agency 
could  implement  and  monitor  this  requirement  with  no  problem. 

QUESTION  4 

Are  there  other  categories  of  individuals  that  you  feel  should  be  exempted  fiom  the  work 
requirement? 

RESPONSE 

No. 
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Renewing  American  Neighborhoods: 

**The  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1995" 

H.R.2406 

-SUMMARY- 

The  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1995  is  the  first  step  in  creating  a  new  role  for 
government  in  efficiently  and  effectively  helping  American  neighboihoods.  It  repeals 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  in  its  entirety  and  replaces  it  with  community- 
based  policies  to  deal  with  public  housing  and  demand-based  rental  assistance  programs 
(Section  8). 

Generally,  the  Act  deregulates  and  decontrols  housing  authorities,  allows  more 
flexible  and  creative  uses  of  federal  funds,  increases  PHA  accountability,  provides  HUD 
with  substantial  tools  to  treat  troubled  housing  authorities  more  quickly  and  efficiently, 
provides  incentives  for  residents  who  work,  and,  to  the  greatest  degree  possible,  makes 
rental  assistance  vouchers  equivalent  to  money  and  to  allow  the  landlord-tenant 
relationsh^  to  replicate  te  private  market 

TiUel 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Title  I  contains  provisions  applicable  to  both  the  public  housing  and  rental 
assistance  programs.  Families  targeted  for  assistance  are  those  who  make  80%  or 
below  the  median  income  for  the  area.  Jurisdictions  are  provided  authority  to  revise 
these  levels  upward  or  downward  if  the  area  has  particularly  high  or  low  income  levels. 

Local  Housing  and  Management  Authorities  (LHMAs)  replace  public  housing 
authorities  (PHAs).  With  certain  exceptions,  each  LHMA  is  required  to  have  a  Board 
of  Directors  with  one  (1)  duly  elected  resident  unless  the  LHMA  is  a  State/Local  entity 
charged  with  activities  not  related  to  housing.' 


*  Some  jurisdictions,  usually  in  niral  areas,  do  not  have  a  formal  PHA.  Instead,  city  commissioners 
or  county  commissioners  arc  rcsponable  fca  acting  as  the  PHA.  To  avoid  prescribing  local  election 
procedures,  these  organizations  are  exen^ted  finom  the  requirement  of  having  a  resident  commissioner. 
Obviously,  a  resident  can  nin  for  county/city  office. 
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Income  exclusions,  to  detemiine  adjusted  income  levels  may,  for  the  most  pait, 
be  detemiined  by  the  LHMA;  they  must  establish  exclusions  for  the  elderly/disabled, 
medical  expeoses,  child  care  expenses.  [NOTE:  Other  potential  exclusions  may  be  for 
minors,  travel  expenses  and  earned  income  are  existing  law.  The  earned  income 
exclusion,  a  compaaeat  of  rent  reform,  is  new.] 

Finally,  LHMAs  are  provided  with  Ae  authoiity  to  develop  occupancy  limitations 
as  they  relate  to  foimer  dmg/alcohol  abusers.  The  standard  for  precluding  the 
occiq)ancy  of  Aese  apphcams  is  if  &e  agracy  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  the 
former  sid)stance  abuser  wiU  inteifere  with  the  peacefiil  enjoyment  of  die  premises  by 
the  oAer  residents. 

TITLEn 

PUBUC  HOUSING 

Subtltie  A~Block  Grants 

Title  n  applies  only  to  the  public  housing  program.  Subtitle  A  establishes  a  block 
grant  to  provide  housing  assistance  to  low-income  families.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  a  contract,  conditioned  i^n  accreditation  by  the  Housing  Foundation 
Accreditation  Board,  with  die  LHMA  to  provide  federal  funds  for  housing.  In  return, 
the  LHMA  must  agree  to:  1)  provide  "safe,  clean,  healthy,  affordable"  housing;  2) 
operate  housing  in  a  financially  sound  manner,  3)  use  federal  funds  in  accordance  with 
die  Community  Improvement  Plan  (CIP);  4)  utilize  the  residence  in  management  issues; 
and  5)  manage  the  housing  effectively  and  efficiently. 

Block  grant  funds  may  be  spent  on:  production,  operations,  modernization, 
resident  programs,  homeownership  programs,  resident  management,  demolition, 
vouchers,  emergency  corrections,  preparing  strategic  plans,  and  liability  insurance. 

During  the  transition  period,  the  block  grant  amount  is  determined  using  three 
existing  formulas:  1)  comprehensive  grant;  2)  performance  funding  subsidy  (chronically 
vacant  units  are  excluded  from  the  calculation  of  subsidy);  and,  3)  tenant-based  section 
8.  HUD  will,  throu^  negotiated  rulemaking,  determine  the  formula  and  then  submit  it 
for  approval  by  Congress. 

LHMAs  are  required  to  submit  a  CIP  for  review  by  the  Secretary.  The  purpose 
behind  the  plan  is  twofold:  first,  the  plan  describes  the  mission  of  the  LHMA  and  goals. 
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objectives  and  policies  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the  families  living  in  the 
jurisdiction.  The  LHMA  will  describe  how  they  intend  to  meet  these  goals. 
Additionally,  the  plan  describes  any  programs  operated  by  the  LHMA,  including  the 
Homeownershq),  self-sufificiency,  and  occapaxicy  requirements.  The  second  purpose  of 
the  plan  is  to  provide  a  Aameworic  for  the  HFAB  to  measure  success  reaching  the  goals 
of  the  LHMA. 

Subtitle  B~Admissions/Occupancy  Requirements 

Developments  can  be  built  or  reconfigured  to  serve  both  a  low-income  or  mixed- 
income  clientele.  Statutory  and  legal  obstacles  to  creating  mixed-income  developments 
or  utilizing  other  income  sources  like  tax  credits  have  been  eliminated.^  For  exarrple, 
LHMAs  may  form  limited  partnershqjs  for  die  purposes  of  development  as  long  as  they 
retain  a  major  interest  in  the  units  designated  public  housing.  Furthenmre,  rather  than 
requiring  PHAs  to  make  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  (PILOT)  in  return  to  tax-exeiTq}t 
status,  the  State/local  government  may  make  other  contributions,  including  cash 
payments  and  tax  remissioa  Federal  preferences  are  repealed  in  favor  of  allowing 
LHMAs  to  create  local  preferences  diat  mirror  dieir  local  housing  needs. 

Family  rental  contributions^  are  determined  by:  1)  the  family  adjusted  income; 
2)  type  and  size  of  unit  required;  and  3)  operational  expenses  of  the  unit  The  rent  must 
be  between  the  minimum  and  maximum  rent  set  by  the  LHMA  for  the  imiL  Reviews  of 
rental  contributions  occur  armuaUy  for  non-elderly  families  and  every  three  (3)  years  for 
eldeiiy  families. 

Minimum  lease  requirements  include  obligations  by  the  LHMA  to  provide  clean, 
safe,  healthy  housing.   Additional  lease  provisions  provide  LHMAs  with  authority  to 


^The  statutory  and  regulatory  framework  contenplatcs  LHMA  ownersh^,  devebpinent  and 
operation  of  public  housing.  Furthcmiore,  the  statute  requires  the  projea  be  tax-exempt  and  a  40-year 
comnntment  that  the  housing  will  be  public  housing.  Using  tax  credits,  however,  generally  utilizes  a 
limited  partnershq)  as  the  ownersh^  entity  that  pays  taxes.  While  these  statutory  inpediments  can  be 
overcome,  HUD's  tnsic  issues  remain  of  whether  a  limited  partnershq}  may  step  into  the  shoes  of  the 
LHMA  and,  if  so,  how  the  Federal  interest  in  the  project  may  be  protected  against  an  entity  not  a 
LHMA. 

^  Existing  law  prescribes  the  £amily  rental  contribution  at  30%  of  adjusted  income.  Neither  ceiling 
nor  ininimHm  rents  are  present 
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tenninate  tenancy  if  a  resident's  action:  1)  direatens  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  other 
residents  on  the  premises;  2)  threatens  the  safety  of  persons  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  or 
3)  is  dmg-related  or  other  criminal  activity. 

Residents  are  required  to  work  eight  (8)  hours/month  in  the  LHMA  community 
unless  they  are:  1)  elderiy,  2)  disabled;  3)  woiidng;  4)  a  student;  or  5)  enrolled  in  a  job- 
training  program. 

Housing  may  be  designated  exclusively  for  elderly  or  disabled  residents  if:  1)  is 
necessary  to  achieve  die  housing  goals  of  the  jurisdiction;  and,  2)  meets  the  housing 
needs  of  the  jurisdiction's  low-income  populatioiL 

Subtitle  C-Management 

LHMAs  are  authorized  to  manage  as  well  as  to  contract  out  the  management  of 
fiEicilities.  Administrative  grievance  procedures  must  be  established;  however,  for  the 
purposes  of  evictions  or  termination  of  tenancy,  state  landlordAenant  law  applies.'* 
LHMAs  are  required  to  provide  safe,  clean,  healthy  housing  that  meets  requirements  of 
local  codes.  LHMAs  must  con:5)ly  with  federal  civil  rights  laws  and  may  not  engage  in 
discriminatory  practices. 

Residents  may  establish  resident  councils. 

Additionally,  resident  management  corporations  (RMCs)  may  be  established  to 
manage  a  developmenL  If  an  RMC  is  established,  LHMAs  and  the  RMC  enter  into 
contracts  containing  tne  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  respective  parties.  Block  grant 
funds  are  provided  directly  to  the  RMCs  which  must  abide  by  the  statutory  rules  and 
regulations  inposed  upon  the  LHMAs. 

At  the  request  of  residents,  management  of  a  development  can  be  transferred  to 
an  independent  manager  if:  1)  the  housing  is  owned  by  an  unaccredited  LHMA;  or  2) 
the  housing  is  severely  distressed.  Like  LHMAs  and  RMCs,  the  management  entity  is 
monitored  by  HUD  and  reviewed  by  the  HFAB. 


*  Under  current  law,  residents  can  Wock^jrolong  tcnnination  of  their  tenancy  by  utilizing  a  PHA- 
based  adnmistrative  procedure  even  though  the  iocal  courts  upheld  the  PHA'  eviction. 
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Subtitle  D-Homeownership 

LHMAs  may  create  homeownersh^  programs  for  eligible  low-income  families. 
As  part  of  this  program,  LHMAs  may  establish  other  eligibility  requirements  for 
purciiase  including  counseling,  income  levels,  or  absence  from  criminal  activity. 
Althou^  the  financing  mechanism  is  determined  by  Ae  LHMA  (to  avoid  a  "one  size 
fits  all"  result),  a  dowipayment  determined  by  ttie  LHMA  is  required  of  ttie  family. 
Homes  may  be  resold,  but  LHMAs  may  establish  limitations  on  resale  to  recapture  a 
portion  of  the  anoount  of  assistance  provided  by  the  LHMA  to  te  family. 

Subtitle  E~Disposition  and  Demolition 
of  Projects 

Prior  to  demolishing  or  selling  a  development,  a  LHMA  must  provide  in  its  CIP 
infomiation  that:  1)  establishes  the  reasons  for  die  demolition  or  sale;  2)  describes  the 
manner  in  which  residents  are  to  be  relocated;  3)  describes  how  the  proceeds  fiom  the 
sale  will  be  used;  and  4)  establishes  a  mechanism  for  consulting  with  the  local 
government  and  residents. 

Housing  may  be  demolished  in  tbe  foUowing  circumstances:  1)  it  is  obsolete;  2) 
it  is  unsuitable  for  housing  purposes;  3)  die  costs  of  modernizing  it  are  prohibitively 
expensive;  4)  after  rehabilitation,  it  cannot  be  operated  cost-effectively;  or  5) 
demolition  of  a  portion  of  the  project  will  ensure  the  remaining  usefiil  life  of  the 
remainder  of  the  development 

Resident  organizations  and  RMCs  are  provided  with  a  right  of  first  refusal  if  the 
property  is  sold.  To  take  advantage  of  this  right  they  must  make  a  bona  fide  offer  within 
60  days  that  reflects  the  market  value  of  the  property. 

Subtitle  E~Oversight  of  Housing 
Management  Agencies 

A  Housing  Foundation  and  Accreditation  Board  (HFAB),  created  in  Tide  IV,  has 
two  responsibilities:  1)  to  accredit  housing  providers,  including  LHMAs  and  rent- 
assisted  housing;  and  2)  to  establish  a  procedure  by  which  HUD  will  evaluate  the 
perfbnnance  of  the  LHMAs. 
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Upon  expiration  of  tbe  accieditatioii  period,  which  can  be  no  longer  than  5  years, 
the  HFAB  shall  peifonn  a  conprebensive  review  of  die  LHMA's  peifoiroance  and:  1) 
accredit  the  LHMA;  2)  qualify  the  accreditation  by  limiting  the  lengdi  for  whidi  the 
LHMA  is  accredited  and  tiie  term  of  Ae  block  grant  contract;  3)  place  conditions  on  the 
accreditatiDn  based  on  future  performance;  or  4)  discredit  the  LHMA.  The  evaluation 
procedure  will  include  benchmaiks^ndicators  as  well  as  standards  and  guidelines  to 
detenmne  whether  an  LHMA  is  extrenely  well-managed,  well-managed,  troubled,  or 
dysfunctionaL 

In  ttie  event  an  LHMA  is  classified  as  "troubled,"  the  Secretary  may  require  1)  a 
performance  agreement  to  improve  conditions  at  the  LHMA;  2)  conveyance  of  tide  or 
possession  of  the  property  to  the  Secretary,  and  3)  removal  of  ineffective  LHMAs.  If  a 
troubled  LHMA  does  not  meet  the  performance  goals  and/or  inclement  the  strategies  to 
inprove  conditions  at  ti£  LHMA  wiAin  one  year,  ttie  Secretary  is  required  to  declare  a 
breach  of  Ae  LHMA  contract  and  remove  the  LHMA. 

Jf  an  LHMA  is  removed,  HUD  or  HUD's  delegate  may:  1)  conpetitively  hire  a 
different  housing  manager,  2)  take  possession  of  die  LHMA  or,  if  all  else  fails,  3) 
petition  for  the  jqppointment  of  a  receiver.  In  die  event  of  a  HUD  takeover,  the 
Secretary  or  delegate  is  provided  with  the  power  to  abrogate  contracts,  demolish  or  sell 
assets,  establish  one  or  more  LHMAs,  and  supersede  State/local  laws. 

Additionally,  HUD  is  required  not  to  renew  the  expired  contract  of  a  LHMA  that 
fails  to  be  accredited  by  the  HFAB.  In  that  event,  HUD  must  hire,  on  a  con^titive 
basis,  a  new  LHMA  to  operate  the  facilities. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to:  1)  replace  the  management  of  or  2)  take  possession 
of  a  chronically  troubled  PHAs.  "Chronically-troubled"  PHAs  are  those  that  have  been 
on  HUD's  troubled  list  continually  for  three  consecutive  years.  [NOTE:  Of  the 
approximately  100  troubled  PHAs,  15  are  large.  Under  this  provision,  approximately 
10  large  PHAs  will  receive  the  death  penalty.  Most  of  the  small  PHAs  have  on- 
scheduled  modernization  plans  and  will  likely  be  excluded  from  the  takeover 
requiremenL] 
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TTTLEin 
CHOICE-BASED  RENTAL  HOUSING 

Title  m  consolidates  die  existing  Section  8  ceitificate  and  voucher  programs  into 
a  choice-based  rental  housing  program.  Based  upon  the  fact  ttiat  housing  assistance 
needs  continue  to  grow  but  owners  are  leery  of  the  existing  Section  8  program,  the  goal 
of  this  poition  of  the  legislation  is  to  make  the  rental  assistance  program  more 
acceptable  in  die  private  rental  maikeL  Therefore,  vouchers  should  act  like  money  and 
the  landlord/tenant  relationshq)  should  be  premised  on  mutual  responsibility. 

Several  obstacles  have  been  removed  from  the  statute  including:  1)  eliminating 
tiie  requirement  to  notify  HUD  90  days  before  tenninating  the  contract;  2)  allowing 
leases  to  confomi  to  generally  accepted  leasing  practices;  3)  eliminating  the  endless 
lease;  3)  streamlining  the  inspection  process;  4)  repealing  the  "take-one,  take  all" 
provision,  5)  allowing  evictions  for  just  cause,  and  6)  attenpting  to  deal  with  poitability 
issues. 

Rental  indicators  are  established  amiuaUy  by  the  Secretary  but  the  LHMA  may 
establish  local  payment  standards  to  reflect  neighboihood  apartment  values. 

TITLE  V 
HOUSING  FOUNDATION  AND  ACCREDITATION  BOARD 

Ibe  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  establish  a  professional  Board  to  carryout  the 
following  fimctions:  1)  evaluate  all  "deep  subsidy"  rental  assistance  programs;  2) 
establish  standards  and  guidelines  by  which  to  measure  the  perfomiance  and  efficiency 
of  LHMAs  and  other  owners  and  providers  of  federally  assisted  housing;  3)  create  an 
LHMA  assessment  procedure;  4)  accredit  LHMAs  in  a  fashion  similar  to  that  used  by 
hospitals  and  universities.  5)  provide  information  and  technical  assistance;  and  6) 
establish  and  charge  fees  for  the  accreditation  of  LHMAs  and  for  technical  assistance. 

Not  later  than  180  days  after  enactment  of  the  Neighboihood  Renewal  Act,  the 
President  shall  appoint  12  members  to  the  HFAB-four  members  appointed  from 
recommendations  of  the  House,  four  from  Senate  recommendations  and  four  from  HUD 
recommendations.  The  members  shall  serve  foiff  year  teims,  except  the  initial 
appointees  who  shall  serve  staggered  teims. 
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